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LE that will Surprise You! 


E Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


aT 


one 


Justice Glenn Terrell, 
Supreme Court of Florida: ‘‘The 
entrance to the Library of the Florida State College 
for Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: der 

‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to Find Knowledge.’ 
The New Chain Reference Bible is the ‘Where’ to find 
the fullest spiritual truths and to gain the most com- 
plete knowledge of the Bible in the easiest way. For 
the past two years I have used the New Chain Refer- 
ence Bible and I have found it to be the best of them 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Church, Meth- 
odist, New York City: 
concise form that I use it above all others. 
never seen a Bible edition which equals it for study 
work and general use.”’ 
Scholar and Scientist: 
single volume that contained as many practical helps 
for the beginner, or 
Scriptures.” 


txt 
Pad 

aT 
Published 


ali.” 


Rev. 


55 FEATURES... 


~. Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE= 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Former Chief Justice of the 
inscription over the 


“It contains so much in such 
I have 

Dr. Harry Rimmer, Biblical 
“YT have never seen any other 


the advanced student of the 
Charles E, Fuller, Director, Old 


Fashioned Revival Hour Broadcast: 
preacher and teacher of the Word had a copy of this 
most usable and logical reference work.” Dr. 
S. Keyser, 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is a treasure 
of useful information. 
ought to be in every home. 
Nationally-Known Bible Teacher: 
it the more I value it. 
Analysis. 
will be greatly appreciated by the deep student, 
it is so simple that even a child nine years of 
can use it. 
the Scriptures, 
fore buying any other 
Editor, Baptist Standard: 
boy in the 7th grade can get more information from 
this Bible in two days than a preacher can get from 
an ordinary Bible in 


Former Prof., Wittenberg 
Surely this is the 
Dr. H. Framer — 
“The more I 


It is not only a very scholarly 


I would say, examine this work be. 
Bible.” Dr. F. M. 


“TI firmly believe 


a. week.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


Bibi, Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
ai History with Contemporary Secular History. 
The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 
The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 
. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 
- The Numericaland Chain Reference Systems. 
. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20 Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 
. Graph of the Prodigal Scn. 
. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 
. The Principles and Best Methods ef Bible Study. 
. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 
. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 
29. Concordance. 
30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 
Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 
32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

by ew List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica 

41, tet of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Welghts and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering Interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History ef the Apostles 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 


John. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
—* Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in fu 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54 Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalen 

55. Thirtc Spectal Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Atrkbride BIBLE CO. 


C-3211 MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


he Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs, 


Be Fair to Yourself! 
See this special Bible with its un- 
et eas Pe 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 
Ree he et ae ae le 
LTS ae Ue MT 
ly praised by so many renowned 

Tete es 


SEND NOW 
for this 


big FREE 
descriptive 


BOOK 
Agents Wanted 


[oon 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE Co. 
Dept. C-3211, Meridian Life Bldg, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

(0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, ““A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(1 Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 
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“I wish every 


Lean- 
College: 
-house 
Bible that 


It is indeed a marvel of Bible 
work that 
but 


age 
To anyone desiring a better knowledge of 


McConnell, 
that a 





















IT SHALL BE DONE UNTO YOU 
by Lucius Humphrey [1] 


“Calling upon the Bible, science, industry, religion and a 
lot more, the author tells you how to merge your (finite) 
mind with the infinite. We found it stimulating and, which is 
more important, useful. A good book!''—Christian Herald. 

$2.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


by Francis Corr Stifler [3] 


“One of the ggst books on The Book we've read in many a 
moon. Carefully read, it will open new vistas and horizons 
in Bible-reading, besides giving priceless information on 
how to read the Bible, on how it grew and got itself trans- 
lated .. . A must!''—Christian Herald. $2.00 








AMERICAN SAYINGS 

by Henry F. Woods [5] 
“American Sayings explains the origin ‘and occasion of 
close 10 300 popular phrases.’"—N. Y. Times. ‘To read 
Mr. Woods’ book is to take a pleasant voyage through 
America's past—political, social, economic—to hear Amer- 
ica's story. There is much here for everyone.'’—Christian 
Science Monitor. $2.50 
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Books with a Meaning 


THESE BOOKS WILL BE A GUIDE AND 
COMFORT TO YOU IN OUR PRESENT ERA 


MARCHING ORDERS FOR A NEW DAY 


For Your Permanent Library 


DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 





Treasures from the Bible [2] 


“Sponsored by the American Bible Society; its contents 
(seventy Bible passages) are the result of a poll taken among 
pastors and the chaplains, men and women of our armed 
forces. They are the choicest passages of The Book, of 
more than passing interest to those interested in daily 
Scripture reading.''—Christian Herald. $1.00 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH RELIGION 


by Karl B. Justus [4] 


This book represents Mr. Justus’ views on practical unity 
in religion. It is his firm conviction that no single church has 
*‘a corner on God,"’ and that One World and One Church 
can be realized if the world desires and seeks them. $2.00 


A TREASURY OF NAMES 


by Evelyn Wells [6] 


“This listing of names both male and female, with their 
etymologies, their diminutives, their over and undertones, 
is highly instructive and fun to read as well. So are the 
compiler's opening chapters, which include notes on the 
zodiac, five-finger exercises in numerology, and stern warn- 
ing on euphony and unfortunate initials which every mother 
should ponder before she signs a birth certificate.’’ — 
N. Y. Times. 
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PEM Oa e ie ws S Z . . . Delbert Lean 
THE MAN WHO CONQUERED DEVIL'S ISLAND Clarence W. Hall 
LET US GIVE THANKS, A Prayer 
THE BROKEN BELL Philip Jerome Cleveland 
1S YOUR HEALTH GOING UP IN SMOKE? . Ross L. Holman 
YOU DON‘TNEED EYES .. . - «+ Ann Moray 
MEET A CHRISTIAN MAYOR, A Pashns ew So =e Me 
TRIMMING THE LAMPS OF GOD Francis C. Stifler 
THE HOMECOMING . . . . . Margaret Lee Runbeck 
NO LAND IS FREE, A Story—Part One . . . W.T. Person 
DOC TORREY TAKES A HAND Frederick E. Burnham 
THE SILENCES IN CHRIST’S LIFE, A Sermon . Robert E. Speer 
LET US HAVE FAITH, A Poem . . . . Grace Noll Crowell 
DISCIPLE, 1946—John Clymer . . « «© © © © & w * 
HOW ONE COMMUNITY DID IT. . . Florence Kerigan 
THEY SAID IT WOULDN‘T WORK . . . . James A. Perry 
OPERATION ECCLESIA .. . . . . Fred James 
THE PEN WINS GREATER VICTORIES — A Special Book Section 


Joseph Fort Newton 


Country Preacher Sunday School Lessons 


Dr. Poling Answers Bible Quiz . . 


News Digest . Current Films . . . 
Editorial .. 1 We Quote. . 
Tea Time Chat . 35 After All! . 
Daily Meditations . 44 Straight Talk . 


Frontispiece .. Poetry ... 


COVER * AGE POINTS THE WAY °_ IVES COLOR 
(Worldwide Bible Reading—Thanksgiving to Christmas) 


Foun Meeting 
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BY THE 
COUNTRY PREACHER 


HE town meeting in 

Plainfield, Vermont, 

was to vote on the ques- 

tion of letting the Ladies’ 

Aid use the town hal! for 

a bazaar. An excellent 

but too excitable citizen 

whose phobia was union 

of church and state, protested. “Mr. 

Moderator, we wish well to the Ladies’ 

Aid, but we must never tolerate any con- 

nection between religion and the church!” 

His nervous confusion won the case for 

the Aid. The use of the hall was voted 
with a roar of merriment. 


IN ANOTHER VERMONT town meeting the 
new minister was present and some anony- 
mous wag nominated him for hog consta- 
ble. His instant rejoinder was, “Mr. 
Moderator, I came here to care for your 
people. I thought I was your shepherd 

.. but you know best.” 


WHEN THE HIGH scHO@L in Plainfield 
was new, the parsimonious among the tax- 
payers secured the insertion of this article 
in the warning for town meeting every 
year: “To see if the town will vote to 
abolish the high school.” The modesator, 
Orlando Martin, was the founder of the 
high school and its first principal. I was 
superintendent of schools and we were 
sick of the annual fight for life, so we de- 
cided on tactics. 

It was agreed that I should make a 
speech as soon as the article was called; 
also, that instantly on my subsidence, Ed. 
Bartlett, chairman of the school board, 
should move to pass over the article. 

Now as the article read, an affirmative 
vote was a vote against the school, but 
Ed’s motion reversed this. The friends of 
the school were ready. having been care- 
fully advised under injunction of secrecy 
as to what would happen. The moderator 
cheerfully put the question and was an- 
swered by a loud and unanimous affirma- 
tive vote. 

A childless old bulldog of the treasury 
stumped out of the meeting triumphant. 

“There! We’ve abolished that high school 
at last!” The meeting was safely ad- 
journed, so there was no harm in telling 
him that Plainfield had only refused t 
consider its abolition. That old man is 
dead. The high school still lives. And if 
we stole the votes of the opposition. it 
was their parliamentary stupidity which 
allowed it. Stupidity shouldn’t always be 
the final authority in education. 

ARTHUR W. Hewr'T 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 












An enduring adventure 


in Family Reading 


@ AN ENDURING ADVENTURE IN FAMILY READING. This is the sincere purpose of the Family Book Club 

which is offering carefully selected current books with definite appeal to the individual in- 
terests of each member of the family: a book for her, a book for him and a book for the 
children. 














FRIENDLY FOLKS AND GROUPS WANTED AS REPRESENTATIVES. Yes, we want homey people . . . folks who 
like to sit in with families . . . folks who will get a warmth and a zest in telling the story 
of this Friendly American Book Club. 








OUR UNIQUE CONTINUOUS INCOME PLAN. The only Book Club that can supply a continuous Income Plan 
that can make money for you, your church group or your club year after year. 


MORE AND BETTER DIVIDEND BOOKS. One book FREE for every two purchased. In addition to the best cur- 
rent literature, there are gift books about things we all like to do—For women .. . gardening, 
charm, entertaining, interior decorating, cooking—for men . . . hunting, fishing, sports, hob- 
bies, home maintenance. All of these books should be on every home shelf. And remember, 

this is the only book club offering its members, in addition to all the dividend books, a FREE 

Annual Family Year Book. 






















MONTHLY ALBUM FREE. An interesting booklet, chattily written and containing friendly comments on 
books in general and reviews of present and forthcoming Family Book Club selections. 


WRITE TODAY. For complete information. Be sure to indicate whether you are interested as a community 
representative or as a representative of a church group or club. 





ep. s. If you would like to be- 
come a member send 
for free literature. 


The Femily Book Cab 


OF AMERICA, INC. 





Springfield 1, Massachusetts. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

What is your frank opinion of the 
campaign recently launched by the New 
York Journal American and perhaps 
other Hearst papers, against so-called 
“realistic fiction?” Are you in favor of 
a Protestant League of Decency? 


Answer: 

In answer. may I quote the telegram 
I sent, as Editor of Curistian Heracp, 
to the City Editor of the New York 
Journal American, shortly after the cam- 
paign’s launching: 

“Since World War I the volume of 
evil literature in the United States has 
been a rising tide. Now the “amber” 
stream has become a flood that threat- 
ens America. Always there have been 
indecencies in print but until our time 
reputable publishers did not 
this “pay dirt.” 


prospect 
Today the proudest 
names and most distinguished houses vie 
with each other to get into the money. 
] have just finished a book sent me for 
review which is as obscene as the galley 
of a cargo sip, but not a sentence in the 
publisher's blurb intimates the character 
of the product. The volume insults even 
For this 
and generally for its kind, “realism” is 


the simplest decencies of life. 


the excuse offered, but the realism is 
veriest rot. “These foul printed things 
lower the reading standards of a great 
people, inspire moronic minds to com- 
mit crimes and promote delinquency of 
every sort. For our shameless literary 
era, book reviewers have a grave weight 
of responsibility: with few exceptions 
they have covered filth with fine phrases 
and genuflecting before the god of real- 
ism, they have given their strength to 
lift the sluice gate for greedy publishers. 
We believe that censorship is) funda- 
mentally uia-American. 
it. But 
impose ther own code, censorship is in- 
evitable for it is still true that when an 
evil becomes intolerable it touches the 
point of cure. The country is indebted 
to the Journal American for launchine 
this major protest. We need now a uni- 
versal league of decency uniting Amer- 
icans of all faiths and racial strains.” 


We are against 


se 


untess publishers and writers 


Question: 

I like to enter coffee, soap and flour 
contests which appear on the radio and 
in papers. Do you find anything wrong 
in doing so? I have lots of time and this 


4 


helps keep my mind off other matters 
that I worry about. 


Answer: 

If you do not take this matter of con- 
tests too seriously and use it for the 
diversion that you suggest, I see no 
reason at all why you should not con- 
tinue to fill in some of your otherwise 
unoccupied time in this way. The char- 
acter of the company is your protection. 


Question: 

Is it true that at the 1925 meeting of 
the World Baptist Alliance. the funda- 
mentals of the faith such as (1) The 
inspiration of the Scriptures, (2) The 
Virgin Birth, (3) The Deity of Jesus, 
(4) The Atonement of Christ and (5) 
The Resurrection of Christ, were denied? 


Answer: 

The charge that the World Baptist at 
its 1925 meeting, or at any other meet- 
ing, denied “the fundamentals of faith,” 
as listed above, is an unmitigated false- 
hood. 


Question: 

I am a young woman ready for college. 
I wish to make my life for Christ. I have 
some artistic talent. Should I go on to 
college? Would there be an opportunity 
for me to use my art? 


Answer: 

I feel that for you the very important 
thing now is to make adequate prepara- 
tion for life. Go on with your purpose 
to finish a college course. Talk with your 
pastor about colleges. Some of the best 
are located in your own state. One of 
my friends who became a famous mis- 
sionary of his church, was also a car- 
He used 
his talent to good advantage for Christ 
and the Church. 


toonist for religious journals. 


Question: 

I have a friend who tells me that the 
Ten Commandments are Old Testament 
“stuff’; they are not binding upon us 
now; that the New Testament abrogates 
them. 


Answer: 

Your friend is hardly a safe guide! 
Jesus said that He came not to destroy 
the law but to fulfil it. These truths are 
eternal. 


Question: 

Our Sunday-school teacher made the 
statement in class that “statistics show 
the Jews control the wealth of the coun 
try and of the world.” I do not believe 
this and I am afraid she has been reading 
some “poison-pen” publication. Will you 
give me your opinion? 


Answer: 

The statement that the Jews control 
the wealth of the country and the world 
is part of the infamous anti-Semitic 
propaganda that first swept Europe and 
that repeatedly infiltrates our ows life, 
It is utterly untrue. Those who necke it, 
consciously or unwittingly serve the 
cause of the enemies of freedom. It is 
un-American and un-Christian 
ganda. 


pre )pa- 


Question: 

IT have learned on what I regard as 
irrefutable evidence, that in the Ameri- 
can, zones in. Europe, Coca-Cola and 
other soft drinks can only be secured in 
clubs and bars where hard liquor is 
served. Is the Army codperatiny with 
the American liquor industry to seduce 
American men and boys? 


\nswer: 

At the moment I can speak only for 
Germany, but T do have this direct state- 
ment from Major General A. R. Bolling, 
Theater Chief, Special Services: “Re- 
zarding your inquiry regarding sale of 
Coca-Cola in clubs where hard liquor is 
served. ... Since you were here we have 
set up numerous soda fountains and ice 
cream bars operated by the Army Evy- 
change Service. No liquor can be served 
in those places. Also, Coca-Cola ani ice 
cream together with snacks are served in 
approximately. 115 American Red Cross 
clubs. No liquor is served in any such 
installation. Only yesterday I received a 
report that due to the establishment of 
these soda fountains and ice crea: bars, 
consumption of liquor has been mate- 
rially reduced... . From the cor 
ing general of the theater on dow: 
one is doing everything possible to pro- 
vide clean and wholesome recreation for 


nand- 
every 


the young soldier coming overse:s.”- 


Question: 

Do you enclose a stamp or a st imped 
self-addressed envelope when you write 
a letter asking for a reply? 


Answer: 

That depends. Writing a 
friend, whatever my reason, I 
enclose a stamp. Always in a q 
naire or general mailing, I enclose a 
stamp or stamped envelope. This is the 
course generally followed by those who 
write me. Recently. however. [was 
rebuked by a personal friend, a very 
distinguished gentleman, who replied 
generously to my personal reqtiest for 
information and then criticized my fail- 
ing to enclose the stamp! 


personal 


do not 
sstion- 
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fie vem: 
re Word of God is, of course, unchanging; but the 


time to time as English itself keeps changing with the 
form and language in which it was written has changed generations. 
according to the customs and needs of time and place. 


The REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
From stone tablets to papyrus scrolls, from hand- NEW TESTAMENT is the latest, authorized English 
written volumes to compact printed books, its language 

has been Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, Latin and now prac- 


revision of the New Testament prepared by noted Bibli- 
tically all the tongues of the world. 


cal scholars of our day. Archaic words and phrases and 
ancient styles of printing have yielded to the best Eng- 


lish of our time and to the printing styles of present-day 
Even its English translation has to be revised from books. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 


Also available, a descriptive booklet: 
‘An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament” — paper cover... 25¢ 


Large type—running from 
margin to margin 
____ Actual Size 5x72 


Logical paragraphing 
JOHN 8 and punctuation 


7 Poetry in verse form 
Jesus the Light of the W one <a the Pronunciation indicated 


; ing, 

12 Again Jesus spoke > Gace wil not walk in Cross references at the 
o {0 

O ight ofthe i 


a e page 
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‘ itness to yoursel, For Sale at all Bookstores 
. him, “ You are bearing witnes “Even if | 
then said to him, true.” ™ Jesus answered, 
ymony 15 no : ; 
your testiumo' 


: for | know 
do bear Ma to ai whither 1 am going, but 
ave com ‘ i = — meen tTUey 
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| By Delbert Lean 


ENRY came to our community 

about three vears ago. We knew 

nothing of him. Frankly we were 
a little worried, because neighbors are not 
always good neighbors. Sometimes they 
put up fences. The woman who owned 
the property before Henry purchased it 
put up a barbed wire fence. We used, oc- 
casionally, to talk over or through the 
fence, but we never went through the 
fence. She said that she did not want 
the paper boys and the farmers who 
came with vegetables to wear a path 
through her back yard. That’s what she 
said. She was a very lonely woman. I 
think she wanted to be agreeable, but 
she wanted it on her own terms. The 
free and easy give-and-take of close 
neighbors was hardly understood by her, 
and so, in spite of all her loneliness, she 
put up a fence. 

The first thing Henry did was take 
it down. He came that year, quite early 
in the season. We had heard in a round- 
about way that Henry was to be our 
neighbor. We were somewhat apprehen- 
sive when we found out 
Mrs. Henry. Never had_ been! 
men are strange creatures, sometimes. 

When he arrived, it didn’t take us 
long to discover that the fence between 
his property and ours was down. In fact, 
the fence was also down between him and 
his neighbor on the other side. His 
fences were all down. It was a new ex- 
perience for us to look out across the 
unobstructed yards. 

Henry soon came over. He introduced 
himself as our new neighbor and said that 
he was going to town, and wondered 
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there was no 
Single 


whether there was anything that he 
could get: for us. We felt at once that 
he was going to be all right. 

It wasn’t long before a beaten path 
was worn across the field where there 
had been no path before. We came and 
went as neighbors should. He was such 
a helpful neighbor and so willing. He 
has a very large garden; I have a very 
small one; but he knows so much more 
about a garden than me. I think some- 
times that he must get a bit fed up with 
me. I ask so many questions, and get 
his judgment on all sorts of things. I 
borrow his working tools, he borrows 
mine—less frequently, of course, for he 
has almost everything he needs. 

Henry has transformed the field that 
used to be so barren into a thing of 
beauty; he has a large vegetable garden 
and edges it with flowers, and when the 
seeds and plants and flowers show them- 
selves, Henry then becomes a man of 
pride. He’s happy in the things that he 
has grown to beautify the spot, and has 
a keen delight in what his hands have 
done. 

Henry likes to have the birds around, 
and so their houses may be seen on every 
hand. He had some trouble getting 
purple-martins there, and each year has 
enticed them in a different way. They 
came and_ scrutinized the place—and 
then they flew away. But Henry is a 
patient man, and so he changed their 
house until apparently they liked it, for 
this year purple-martins came to stay, 
and Henry was a very happy host. He 
sat in his back yard and watched these 
noisy, quarrelsome, chattering, graceful 


birds, and you could tell that he was 
glad. He had wrens and blue-birds. the 
cedar waxwings and the robins, and the 
sparrows of so many kinds, and when 
his “glads” began to bloom, the humming 
birds were there. 

Henry likes to have his friends around, 
He has a cottage near the lake, as well 
as one a little farther back, and those 
who come to visit him may take their 
choice. He never charges any rent. His 
friends are welcome, if there’s any room, 
and some may stay a day or two, and 
some, perhaps a week. While they are 
there, Henry goes on about his work, 
quite unperturbed. 

He has enough of money, or thinks he 
has, and that is why he doesn’t ask for 
rent. He doesn’t think of money as some 
of us think. It doesn’t seem to mean so 
very much to him, and so le never 
charges any rent. His cottage would 
bring him quite a bit, but Henry prefers 
friends. I wonder if that doesn’t make 
him what he is. 

Henry’s such a helpful man. He helps 
the neighbors any time at all. At tliresh- 
ing time the farmers ‘round about will 
find him with a pitchfork in his hand. 
When ‘tater diggin’ time comes on. he’s 
there again. He doesn’t work too hard. 
He’s getting on in years, but when the 
season rolls around, they know that they 
can count on him. 

There’s one thing more that Henry 
likes to do. I think he likes it best of 
all. It’s picking wild blackberries. One 
day he said to me, “If vou can get the 
fun from fishing that I can get from 
this, you must enjoy it.” He must, in- 
deed. He always tries to get the same 
amount. Two two-quart pails. No more, 
no less. Four quarts, that’s quite enough, 
It’s not the easiest thing to fight your 
way through brambles in the woods, but 
Henry loves it. The reason is, I think, 
because he looks ahead. When he emerges 
from the woods with two pails full of 
berries and then goes home to rest a bit, 
he doesn’t think of that delicious dish 
for him, he’s wondering who, among his 
friends, would like some too. So after all 
the scratches and the work that he has 
had to get them, he'll clean them care- 
fully of leaves and twigs and pass them 
out among his friends. That’s why, for 
him, there’s so much fun in picking black- 
berries. 

Our Henry does so many lovely things, 
it seems to me that he’s an inspiration for 
us all. We come to this community or 
that and then we put up fences, some of 
us. These shut us in, our neighbors out. 
Now all of us are neighbors, all want to 
be good neighbors too, and yet we put 
up fences; fences it may be of prejudice, 
of either race or creed, and maybe some 
are snobbish; perhaps it’s money makes 
them so; perhaps it’s something else. 
Oh! there are lots of things that shut us 
in—our neighbors out. But if you want 
to be most happy now, I think you'll 
have to do as Henry did, just take your 
fences down. We're really all nice people. 
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CHAOS: As we go to press, the right 
to strike has produced a chaos seldom 
known before in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. And the 
queer part of the performance is that 
millions of the free and the brave are 
caught smack in the middle, between 
the fires of two opposing labor camps, 
with little chance of knowing what it is 
all about and little chance of doing any- 
thing about it if they did know. 

The strikes of the maritime and truck- 
ing men are a grand confusion, but some 
few basic causes for it all are clear. In 
the case of the maritime workers, it is 
a struggle between the CIO and the 
AFL maritime unions. The first to strike 
were the 65,000 members of the Sailors 


Henry A. Wallace (above, surrounded by reporters) is headliner extraordinary 






















































































INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


this month. Out of the Cabinet, he is a free citizen—and political dynamite. 


Union of the Pacific and the Seafarers 
International Union, both AFL affiliates. 
This strike was settled by the Govern- 
ment’s formula. Then CIO’s National 
Maritime Union called out 90,000 men 
in an effort to get for CIO the same 
wage raises the Government had granted 
AFL. It is clearly a battle between two 
unions—and as clearly a fight against 
the Government’s ruling, as laid down by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, which 
granted the AFL raise. In the middle 
stand the shipping companies and the 
public—absolutely helpless! 

Now there are rumors that West Coast 
CIO unions are demanding higher wages 
than those granted the AFL men. Of 
course. There is no end to this business, 
Once it gets started. 

The New York trucking strike, which 
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all but paralyzed New York and which 
affected the whole country by tying up 
the nation’s greatest shipping center, 
started with the walkout of 12,000 truck 
drivers who handled the city’s general 
moving jobs. This was Local 807, soon 
joined by Local 282 (building materials 
truckers) and Local 816 (meat ‘and 
liquor). There were 24 other locals not 
on strike, but the men who had walked 
out took care of that; they established 
picket lines which kept the non-strikers 
from making deliveries. Local 807 also 
got help from New Jersey, where 10,000 
drivers walked out in sympathy. 

What they asked was a thirty percent 
increase in wages and a forty-hour week. 
We blame no man for wanting a forty- 
hour week. But when we discover that 
truck drivers on strike are already get- 









ting from $8.45 to $11.63 per day, it 
looks to us like pretty good pay. How 
much do the school-teachers in this coun- 
try make? And the college professors? 
And the ministers? And the social 
workers? 


SPEECH: Mr. Henry Wallace’s speech 
is now history. And what history! Not 
in modern times has this country been 
so startled by an orator as it was star- 
tled by Mr. Wallace on the platform 
in Madison Square Garden. 

That Mr. Wallace had a perfect right 
to speak, and to speak out against the 
foreign policy of Mr. Byrnes and the 
President, nobody doubts; that Mr. Wal- 
lace did more harm than good is not 
doubted, either. The ex-Secretary is a 
man of very deep convictions—very deep 
religious convictions. He is neither Com- 
munist (the Communists booed him in 
the Garden!), crackpot nor crank, but 
he is a mystic and a philosopher pre- 
occupied with certain fixed ideas con- 
cerning mankind and mankind’s govern- 
ments which are ideas and not realities. 
He loves humanity; he wants to do what- 
ever will help humanity most, but he 
turns out at last to be an impractical 
and often blundering absolutist, com- 
pletely out of harmony with the hard- 
boiled politicians and statesmen who 
happen to be running this world. 

All he did in his speech was to 
defend his convictions on world peace. 
In this department Mr. Wallace is a near- 
pacifist who believes in the appeasement 
of Russia. He believes in the reduction 
of American military power, in with- 
drawing it from Europe. He believes 
that if we do that, and really try to 
understand and get along with Russia, 
that there is hope for peace. Many other 
Americans do not believe that. Mr. 
Byrnes doesn’t believe it, and he has 
proceeded in Paris on an entirely differ- 
ent policy which now stands condemned 
by Mr. ex-Secretary, Henry A. Wallace. 
To say that Mr. Byrnes and his associ- 
ates, fighting for the peace in Paris, were 
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enmarrassed, is really to put it mildly. 

It is easy to talk of peace with Russia 
in gereralities—as Mr. Wallace talked. 
It is also easy to call for the complete 
abandonment of all force and easier yet 
to throw the whole Russian problem in 
the lap of the United Nations—hut is 
that solving the problem? It is easy to 
‘all for the abandonment of military 
protection—provided you are not liable 
to be overrun by another (military) 
power the minute you break your sword! 
Mr. Wallace says that armament races 
lead to war. They do. So does a uni- 
lateral pacifism! 

We believe that Mr. Byrnes is at least 
trying to be a realist in a world of real- 
ists: we believe that Mr. Wallace, great 
humanitarian soul that he is, borders on 
the credulous and the fantastic. 


MEAT: If you are a housewife, or a 
husband who does the shopping (we 
understand there are some husbands like 
that) then you're interested in meat. 
Or the lack of meat. Last week many of 
the butcher shops were as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard; we heard some 
housewives talking about spaghetti as a 
substitute, as they talked during the 
Wars. . 

The minute meat prices went under 
OPA control again, the flow of meat 
slowed down to a trickle. The black 
market got into action quickly. House- 
wives rioted in city meat markets for a 
few choice scraps. Many a butcher would 
sell only by phone. OPA says there are 
two reasons for it, to wit: 

(1) The heavy shipments and_proc- 
essing of meat during the holiday from 
price controls, and (2) the reinstatement 
of ceiling prices, which allow a raise of 
334 cents above June 30 ceilings but 
which also have reduced the prices of 
retail meat from 20 to 40 percent below 
recent (uncontrolled) levels. Frankly, 
neither seems a good reason, to us. 

Why all this?) The war is over, and 
with the ending of the war, there should 
have been some relief, It’s more than a 
year since we stopped fighting, and today 
we are worse off than we were then. 
Why all this confusion? Can it be that 
someone, somewhere, is hoarding up sup- 
plies that the country needs desperately, 
holding them for a better market? It 
certainly sounds queer to read that meat 
flows freely the minute price ceilings 
go off, and that it almost stops flowing 
comp'etely the minute ceilings go back 
on. It’s time somebody did a little honest 
investigating here. 


HANDICAPPED: There are in_ this 
country million handicapped 
people—thanks to disease, accident, or 
war. Two and a half million of them, of 
working age, have permanent disabilities 
that make it hard for them to find em- 
ployment. There are a quarter of a mil- 
lion veterans who are the bravest of the 
brave—but in February of 1946, for 
every 34 disabled vets who applied for 
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jobs, only one ex-serviceman got a job! 

This is as disgraceful for the American 
public as it is discouraging for the handi- 
capped. These people are well able to 
work: you'll find amputees teaching, 
preaching, farming, making shoes. You'll 
find the blind running drill presses, in- 
specting film. You'll find persons with 
arrested t.b. working as accountants, 
watchmakers, laboratory — technicians. 
They want no pity. ask no quarter: all 
they want is a chance to prove their 
worth on a job. 

To help them, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has organized what to us is one 
of the finest governmental agencies in 
the history of this nation: the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration. 
This agency set aside October 6-12 of 
this year as National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week—but let’s not 
get the idea that the handicapped need 
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ITS GOOD BUSINESS 


employment only once a year, or that 
we do our duty in thinking about it only 
one week of fifty two. 

Have you a job for a handicapped man 
or woman? Get in touch with the above 
agency at Federal Trade Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., today. 


COURIER’S CUES: Both Army and 
Navy are increasing Russian-language 
. Elhott Roosevelt 
got a mere $25,000 for his four articles 
on FDR in “Look,” taken from his forth- 
coming book . Watch for new ap- 
peasing moves from U.S. State Depart- 
ment to President Peron of Argentina; 
it is an anti-Communist move ... One- 
half of the 162 prominent Germans re- 
cently queried on the prospects of 
democracy in Germany said flatly it 
wouldn’t work; one-fifth said they just 
didn’t know: a lot said it might be good 
for German business . . . General Mark 
Clark wants to go somewhere as U.S. 
ambassador . . . Government has huge 
staff of experts tracking tax-dodgers. 


classes for officers . 


ABR OAD. 


WITHOUT HAMLET: The long-awaited 
council of Jews, Britishers and Arabs has 
met—minus the Jews. Object: to ‘ind 
a solution to the Palestine probiem, 
Accomplishments to date: exactly moth. 
ing. 

Nothing, we believe, was accomplished 
at this meeting. The Jews were not 
there. It was like trying to play Hamlet 
without Hamlet, without even the ghost, 
The British sought a solution while they 
completely ignored the most potent 
dynamite in the whole situation: they 
acted as though there were no such 
thing as Zionism. 

The Arabs will have none of it, either; 
they might as well have stayed home, 
too. They will not listen to talk of 
partition in Palestine: they say they 
will fight if the British try that. Who 
will supply them with arms? The Arabs 
have spoken before of seeking aid from 
—Russia. 

It would seem that the British are in 
there trying: they have gone a long way 
in suggesting separate provinces for Jews 
and Arabs in the Holy Land. “subject 
to satisfactory revision or replacement.” 
You can’t go much farther than that. 

The Arabs call for the UN to step in. 
If the UN did step in, would the Arabs 
abide by the UN decision? We think 
not. Is there, then, any peaceft! solution 
for the Palestine problem? As_ things 
stand now. we think not. It is time for 
the UN to take over, and to enforce its 
decision with arms. 


COOPERATION: The news correspond- 
ents and radio commentators seem to be 
falling into line in perfect agreement 
concerning the Russians and the Russian 
tactic for tomorrow. In the last week 
we have heard no less than three of 
them come out with the prediction that 
Russia, in the diplomatic conferences 
just ahead, will completely reverse her- 
self and embark upon a campaign of 
complete cooperation with her former 
battle allies. At first it seemed too good 
to be true. But when you sit down and 
think about it—why not? 

Russia is in no position to fight an- 
other war now: if her bluff were called 
now (may God forbid the necessity) by 
England or the U.S., and a show of 
arms forced, Russia would back down, 
and backing down would lose more face 
than she could recover in years, with 
her own people and with the world. 
Russia, furthermore, is painfully aware 
that the United States has an atomic 
bomb: she does not have that bomb, 
however she may bluster. She goes fran- 
tically about the world trying to buy & 
handful of uranium here, another there; 
if she had stock-piles of uranium. high 
enough to give her mass production iD 
atomic bombs, she wouldn’t be trying 
to do that! 
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Russia has been bled white, in the 
last war. No, her people have been bled 
white, and her people will be a long 
time forgetting that. It would be more 
dificult to make them fight soon than 
it would for Uncle Sam to make us fight 
soon. Ten years from now, the picture 
may be different; in 1956, Russia may 
be able to really get tough. She isn’t 
ready for that now. Hence—cooperation! 

Our score in prophecy, in this depart- 
ment is about 75 percent right, 25 percent 
wrong. We'll take a chance and prophesy 
this: There will be no war with Russia 
for at least three years, and maybe not 
then. And there will be very serious 
internal dissension inside the Soviet 
within two years at the very latest. 


TRUCE? It wasn’t so long ago that 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalists 
were asking for a truce in China: the 
Chinese Communists. at that time, 
weren't interested. Now the headlines 
are telling us that the Chinese shoe is 
on the other foot: the Communists are 
suggesting a truce, through General Mar- 
shall. We doubt that either General 
Marshall or Chiang will be interested. 
Why? 

Chiang has all but cleared the strategic 
railroad from central China to Man- 
churia; he has captured better than fifty 
important railroad towns: he has driven 
the last Communist out of the province 
of Hupeh, and he has captured from 
them important points in Kiangsu, An- 
whei. Hopeh, Honan, Shantung and 
Jehol. If Chiang gets Jehol, he gets all 
southern Manchuria. 

Faced with this string of defeats, the 
Communists naturally are ready to talk 
terms. It seems more than possible to 
us that they will be through as a war 
party and ready to cooperate in the 
National Assembly scheduled for No- 
vember 12. But even if they are through 
as a military force, they will bear close 
watching as a political force. The leopard 
has a habit of not changing his spots. 


RUMBLINGS: Just so that we do not 
leave the previous item on Russia all up 
in the air, let us submit here some of the 
evidence upon which our prophecy con- 
cerning domestic upheaval in Russia is 
based. 

There is already a distinctly revolu- 
tionary rumble within the Soviet Russia: 
it is not as peaceful a situation as Stalin 
would have us believe. There is, for 
instance, a repeated emphasis upon the 
ominous word “purge.” The Ministry of 
State Control is purging (jailing, shoot- 
ing?) factory workers and accountants. 
There have been significant shifts in 
government personnel, many changes in 
top-office men and ministries. Recently, 
two-thirds of a page in the four-page 
Moscow newspapers was given to reports 
of reprimands to Sovict citizens and 
officials. 

Then there is General Zhukov, No. 1 
war hero of the Soviet, who has just been 
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exiled to the unimportant and lonely post 
of commandant of the Odessa garrison. 
All sorts of reasons are given for the 
exile, but one isn’t mentioned at the 
Kremlin: Marshal Zhukov was _ very 
friendly with General of Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Maxim Litvinov, too, has been hustled 
into outer darkness. The old man is a 
great friend of the West—and he actually 
got along with the British and the Amer- 
icans! Now he’s out of the official pic- 
ture. Why? 

In the Ukraine, the pot is boiling: 


















































































































“PARDON ME, MISTER—DO YOU KNOW WHAT TIME IT 1S?“ 


within the last eighteen months, 38 per- 
cent of all secretaries of regional party 
committees. have been replaced, and 64 
percent of all executive committee presi- 
dents have been thrown out. Rumble, 
rumble, rumble! 


DEMOCRACY: The tumult and the 
shouting of the triennial general conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has died down, and the delegates, 
bishops, commoners and just plain spec- 
tators have gone home, and some impor- 
tant ecclesiastical history has been made. 








On the constructive side, the Episco- 
palians elected a great American Chris- 
tian to the office of Presiding Bishop of 
their denomination. The Right Reverend 
Henry Knox Sherrill of Massachusetts 
is a worthy successor to Bishop Tucker, 
who retires. Then the Episcopalians in 
conference assembled really did some- 
thing to their outmoded marriage canon; 
that has been years coming, but it has 
come, and it is a fine step ahead. 

But this Convention has done irrep- 
arable harm to the whole cause of 
church union—and even to church unity 


—in its rejection of the proposed merger 
with the Presbyterians. Some champions 
of the church will rise to say that the 
proposal is not rejected, that the Epis- 
copalians have only “continued unity 
negotiations.” That is a subterfuge, and 
it makes anyone who thinks straight 
agree with Dr. William Pugh (of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.) 
that it is now very difficult for the Pres- 
byterians to respect the sincerity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The Epis- 
copalians in 1937 approached the Pres- 
byterians on the subject of organic union; 
in 1946 the same Episcopalians refused 
even to consider a proposal looking to 
that unity. 

It seems regrettably true, as has been 
said somewhere before, that the Episco- 
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PRESS ASSN. , 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop of Massachusetts, was recently elected 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. He 
is shown above, right, taking a stroll with the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 


whom he succeeded. 


-—— a 


palians have gone isolationist, preferring 
to die by themselves than to live with 
anyone else. It was a bit incongruous 
to learn that the House of Deputies of 
the Convention passed a resolution ask- 
ing for world democracy among the na- 
tions, and then refused to even discuss 
church democracy with their 


brother- 


Presbyterians! Two days later, a resolu- 
tion in the House of Deputies, asking 
that the word “layman” in Church laws 
he interpreted as applying to women as 
well as men, was shouted down by male 
delegates. 

What kind of democracy is this? 


RECORD: We Americans like to hold 
records; we'll do almost anything to come 
out first. And we’ve just hung up one 
record, according to the Federal Security 
Agency, which isn’t exactly flattering. 
The FSA says that the 1945 divorce rate 
in the United States was the highest in 
the nation’s history. The ratio of thirty- 
one divorces for every 100 marriages 
nearly doubled the prewar average of 
17.8 for 1937, 19388 and 1939. 

In 1945 we had 502,000 marriages end- 
ing in divorce out of a total of 1,618,331 
marriages. The official statistical divorce 
rate was 3.6 per 1,000 of population. 

The FSA doesn’t say why—aside from 
the general conclusion that there were 
certain and economic changes 
throughout the country that might have 
helped. That’s right. Then there was 
the back-sweep of the war, when a lot 
of war brides suddenly woke up to the 
fact that marriage was a pretty serious 
business; there was a lot of quick money 
floating around, begging to be spent— 
and a lot of it was spent in ways that 
do little to hallow the marriage bond. 

There are probably a thousand other 
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reasons. There’s a lot wrong in this de- 
partment! 


RADIO: Forty leaders in the field of 
religious radio want a new deal in re- 
ligious radio—and they may be quite 
justified in their request. 

Protestant religious radio, to put it 
bluntly, is a mess. The big radio chains 
have up to now given control of free 
Protestant time to the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
That Council represents 26 major de- 
nominations, and that is a sizable slice 
of American Protestantism. But there 
are over two hundred denominations in 
this country—and that leaves a lot of 
them outside looking in, so far as free 
radio time is concerned. There has been 
constant objection to what the outsiders 
call “the monopoly” of this time, and 
we see their point. 

The Federal Council programs have 
been good programs; Dr. Frank Good- 
man, in charge, has put on the air a 
succession of the greatest and clearly 
the most eloquent ministers and laymen 
of the nation. But when that is said, 
it still remains to be said that many of 
the conservative ministers and laymen 
feel that they are banned because they 
do not happen to be among the chosen 
twenty-six. 

The Federal Council is studying the 
possibility of setting up a “more inclu- 
sive radio ministry,” and there is every 
sign that it may be realized. It should 
be realized—and soon! 


FRENCH: A Gallup poll conducted re- 
cently throughout France showed that 
65 percent of those answering believe 
in religion; 32 percent were non-believers 
and three percent had no opinion at all. 


That’s a bit startling, for if ever un- 
belief had a chance to grow and thrive, 
it had that chance in France. With the 
Revolution, out went religion—or so the 
enemies of religion thought! ‘They 
paraded “Reason Enthroned” (a Parisian 
harlot) through the streets; that wag 
supposed to be the end of religious faith, 
Voltaire got in some damaging blows 
against a decadent Church: the clerical. 
ism of that Church did inealeulable harm 
to the cause of intelligent faith. and 
drove off many a would-be friend 

But in spite of all this, religion in 
1946 still claims the loyalty of 65 per- 
cent: after nearly two hundred years, 
the devotees of Reason Enthroned can 
claim a scant 32 percent. Atheism doesn’t 
really seem to be growing very fast in 
what atheism once called The Homeland! 


TEMPERANCE 


HANK: This is old (it appeared in 
the Detroit News of April 15) but it’s so 
good we just had to pass it along to you. 
On page 23 of that News, was this ad: 

“There’s no hocus-pocus about it!” 
says Hank Greenberg, baseball’s home- 
run star. “I’ve read the reports and 
Medical Science has proved you can’t 
beat Raleighs for less nicotine . . . less 
throat irritants . . . all-round safer smok- 
ing! I recommend Raleighs to all my 
friends. Raleighs are right!” 

So far, so good. That puts it pretty 
straight that Hank smokes Raleighs and 
likes ’em, since they do him so much less 
harm (with that “less nicotine”) than 
other and more unhealthy brands of 
cigarettes. 

But look ye! On page 17 of the same 
News is this; in an interview with the 
same Hank Greenberg: 

“T feel fine now—better than I have 
for some time,” said Greenberg. “The 
doctors said I had a stomach disorder 
and I’m giving up cigarettes and coffee. 
I never was much of a smoker, anyway. 
I’m sleeping better now and I feel much 
better.” 


Wow! 


sick: Alcoholism, the best authori- 

ties say, should no longer be looked upon 
as a moral evil. It is physical sickness. All 
right, let’s take their word for it 

Do you know any merchant brash 
enough to offer typhoid fever germs for 
sale? Have you a store in your town 
where you can buy tuberculosis by the 
pill or bottle? No? You say the law 
would step in and stop that, in a hurry? 

But do you have any liquor stores in 
which alcoholism is sold? It’s a safe bet 
you do. You can buy it by the drink, 
bottle or case in most counties in this 
Union, and what’s more, the dispensers 
of this sickness advertise wherever they 
please. 

Why are they allowed to do that? 
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PROTESTANT UNITY—NOW! 


eo UST we despair of Protestant unity P” was the 

question raised in a recent CHRISTIAN HERALD 

editorial. With a general though incomplete 
survey of the entire ecumenical field, we concluded 
that unity on the basis of doctrine and theology was 
impossible and we said: “Protestant organic union is 
just about as far away as the organic union of the 


Ww 


scious of a grave crisis within Protestantism and are 
determined to do something about it. 

But one letter particularly has stated the case for 
the conservatives, succinctly and with challenging 
directness. The writer is president of a great college 
and distinguished among his brethren. It is his con- 
viction that at the moment the cause itself should not 
be personalized and respecting his confidence, we 
withhold his name but print his letter: 

“From my experience over many years, I have 
come to the conclusion that we can never unite the 
Protestant forces on the basis of a creed or doc- 
trinally. Our people simply do not agree and there 
is no use trying to get them to agree. Also I am con- 
vinced that it hurts the individual Protestant and 
weakens his ‘Protestant Punch’ to force him to com- 
promise his religious conviction by approving and 
supporting an organization that is not in harmony 

























* 
Roman Catholic Church and Protestant Churches.” with what he believes to be evangelical Christianity. 
We recognized with gratitude organic unions “But we do need in America, a clearinghouse for + 
achieved within many church families, the growing Protestant religious groups so as to protect our basic \ 
power of federated movements throughout the world liberties . . . Cannot CHRISTIAN HERALD head up a 
and particularly the rising tide of evangelism and movement through which presently the Federal 
facing that dynamic question, “Must we despair of Council of Churches, the National Association of 
Protestant unityP” we added: “CHRISTIAN HERALD Evangelicals and all other organizations would 
does not consent to such despair. Protestants must clear? Let the Modernists be Modernists and let 
achieve unity if our Protestant heritage is to be pre- the Fundamentalists stay Fundamental! We can t 
served and passed on unimpaired to our children. | and must work together as Americans and as Prot- } 
We believe that the solution of the problem is in unity estant Americans. However we cannot work to- 
of fellowship and service rather than in any federa- gether on any basis that compels some of us to sacri- 
tion or unity of doctrine or theology.” fice our convictions concerning truths which we be- 

In that same editorial we expressed the conviction lieve are fundamental to vital Christian experience. 
that the only possible complete or near-complete The overwhelming majority of all Baptists, Metho- ' 
Protestant unity must be a unity without prejudice to dists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Disciples and , 
the doctrinal positions of its constituents, and within others within these family groups, as well as all : 
the field of common Protestant agreements and ob- newer and so-called ‘Pentecostal’ churches are con- 
jectives. This unity would be inclusive of all Prot- servative, are ‘fundamentalist’ in faith. No, Prot- . 
estants who have a common stake in the American estantism in this country cannot be united doctrinal- 
way of life and who accept a common responsibility ly, but such a unity as you propose, such a clearing- 
for defending and enlarging freedom of worship and house for all Protestants would be to my mind the 
all other freedom. solution to the problem of Protestant division.” 

The response to our editorial was prompt and This letter closes with the significant and impera- 
greatly encouraging. It supported our thesis and tive words, “What do you think P” CuristTIAN HERALD 
confirmed our faith. The editor of a conservative has answered that question. We agree with the ; 
denominational paper wrote, “You have it and the writer and have stated our convictions. Now, what 
time is now!” The executive secretary of a city do you thinkP We invite and we need your replies. 
council of churches in the West replied, “We have CHRISTIAN HERALD is eager to support a Protestant 
waited for this ever since you first wrote of the unity, honoring every doctrinal loyalty of its mem- J 
Pomona plan.” (Such a working program exists in bers, enriching the total religious life of the nation ¥ 
Pomona, California, where fundamentalists and lib- and strengthening American democracy. s 
erals, with others of the middle position unite to sup- c 
port and strengthen their Protestant heritage.) Also c 
we have heard of groups meeting in this spirit to sup- 0 
port community projects and one clergyman on the v 
Pacific Coast is circulating a fellowship covenant t 
card among clergymen of all doctrinal positions. b 
These and many others who have written us are con- | 
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lan Who Conquered 


it FTER nearly a century, during 
which Devil’s Island became a term 
standing for everything evil in penologi- 
cal inhumanity, France’s notorious prison 
colony is being liquidated. In a matter 
of months the infamous “dry guillotine,” 
which has claimed more than 70,000 vic- 
tims since its establishment in 1852, will 
be smashed, French Guiana cleared of its 
last convict, and the way opened at last 
for the peaceful development of the 
colony’s rich resources. 

And the man chosen by the French 
Government to do the liquidating is not 
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BY CLARENCE 


W. HALL 


The penologists laughed out loud when Mayor 


Pean told 


them that 


“incorrigibles” in 


criminals—even 


French 


thos 


Guiana—could be 


regenerated. So he went down and proved it. 


a government official, not a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, not a profes- 
sional penologist. He is a mild-mannered 
little Salvation Army officer, Major 
Charles Pean by name. 

There is good reason for that choice. 
A reason that goes back to Pean’s 18 
years of unremitting labor on behalf of 
Devil’s Islanders, and even more years of 
unfaltering faith in religion as a power 
capable of transforming human life on its 
most vicious, most hopeless, most un- 
regenerate levels. The ringing down of 
the curtain upon the final act of penolo- 


gy’s most tragic drama is more his per- 
sonal triumph than any other’s. 

It was while he was a student at the 
University of Paris, just after the close 
of World War I, that the Salvation Army 
sold Charles Pean its bill of goods. Ma- 
joring in the social sciences, he was 
captivated by the Salvationists’ claim, 
supported by a few well-chosen Exhibit 
A’s, that a man may be down—as far 
down as the combined operations of evil 
nature and unfortuitous circumstances 
can take him—but he is never out. 

Young Pean decided to give this theory 
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a try. Switching to theology, he de- 
veloped an especial fondness for the 
Apostle Paul, the intrepid scholar of 
Tarsus who turned a Damascus Road 
vision into a glory road of human help- 
fulness. And when he emerged from the 
university with a degree in divinity, he 
placed his life at the disposal of the 
Salvation Army. 
Shortly thereafter, 


while Pean was 


Major Pean, who showed the experts 
the more excellent way to liquidate 
France’s infamous “dry guillotine.’ 


“down but not out” 
Paris’ Montmarte, French 
public opinion was electrified by a series 
of revelations of conditions in the Guiana 
penal settlement. The shock was sup- 
plied by a French journalist, Albert 
Londres, and his exposures shocked 
public opinion as it had not been shocked 
since the Dreyfus case and Emile Zola’s 
J’Accuse. 


testing out the 
doctrine in 


Londres’ articles sparked a 
flare of indignation and demand for re- 
form—a flare that, like others before it, 
shortly died down. 

But it didn’t die down in Charles 
Pean. He pored over the newspaper 
stories, dug into the libraries for previ- 
ously written accounts of the penal 
colony. And something like a Macedonian 
call seemed to come to him from the far- 
away shores of Guiana. He had dedi- 
cated his life to the proposition that the 
“farthest down” could be lifted. Why not 
apply it to the pariahs of Devil’s Island? 

Penologists laughed at him. The au- 
thorities smiled gently at his naivete, and 
showed him records of a hundred at- 
tempts at Guiana reform—and a hun- 
dred failures. Even some of Pean’s com- 
rades in the Salvation Army suggested 
that perhaps, after all, there might be 
some men who had gone beyond help 
from either God or man. 

But Pean was stubborn. “Perhaps all 
you say is true,” he insisted. “Perhaps 
we can do nothing. But we can try. In 
any case, I’d like to see the penal colony 
for myself.” 

They finally let him go, more to get 
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him out of their way than for any other 
reason. They gave him the necessary 
official papers, granting him carte blanche 
to investigate as much as he liked, then 
shrugged him off. “You'll see,” they said. 

He did see. But he saw more and saw 
farther than the officials in France had 
suspected. At Saint Laurent-du-Maroni, 
the administrative center of the penal 
colony, he passed through gates bearing 
the proud legend of the homeland, *Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity.” It was the 
last he saw of either in this crucified 
colony of crucified men. 

For three months he poked about the 
colony. The officials wanted to give him 
a “guided tour.” But he insisted on strik- 
ing out for himself, living with the prison- 
ers, talking with them, learning their 
ways of life—and death. He discovered 
there was more death than life here, that 
out of the thousand or more sent out 
each year less than one tenth lived as 
long as five years. And as for the sur- 
vivors, theirs was living death. 

He went out with men newly come 
from the sidewalks of Paris and the tem- 


Jand, where Dreyfus had been held) 
gave its name as the popular appellation 
for the whole colony. 

He spent days at infamous Camp 
Saint-Jean, the “dead end” of the set. 
tlement, home of the relegues—the riff. 
raft of France, recividists with a terrify. 
ing number of petty crimes to their 
credit who had been banished for life to 
the colony. Here men, chained like wild 
beasts or herded together in immoral 
squalor, were kept in cells and_block- 
houses with the syphilitic, the cancerous, 
the leprous, the tubercular, 

But of all the beaten characters Pean 
met in this sinkhole of depravity and in- 
humanity, the 2500 liberes in the colony 
struck him as being the most pitiful. 
The liberes were men who had _ served 
their terms as convicts but who, accord- 
ing to France’s infamous law of dou- 
blage, were required to remain in the 
colony for a period equal to their sen- 
tence, if it were for less than eight years, 
or for life if their sentence had been 
longer. Moreover, before those qualified 
to leave could do so they had to provide 


Typical of the old Devil’s Island wiped out by Major Pean is this building for the 
Island’s insane, where prisoners, driven mad by cruelty, were chained to the walls. 


perate European climate into the steam- 
ing jungle camps where those con- 
demned to hard labor worked naked and 
half-starved in swampland swarming 
with mosquitoes, snakes, vampire bats, 
and where fever and dysentery sooner 
or later got every man. 

He spent nights in blockhouses where 
convicts were locked in at night, 60 or 
80 to a cramped and stifling compart- 
ment, where men who had become beasts 
fought and killed each other, and whis- 
pered together their fantastic schemes 
for escape. 

He haunted the disciplinary barracks 
where dwelt the incorrigibles, desperate 
men whose thirst for freedom no prison 
brutality could cure; the cellblocks where 
men became raving idiots after months 
and years of solitary confinement; the 
ironically named “Isles of Salvation” off 
the mainland, one of which (Devil’s Is- 


their own passage money home. The 
practical result of this vicious system was 
that almost any sentence to Devil's Is- 
land was for life. For there was no way 
by which a man could earn more than 
a few francs. As convicts, they had at 
least been lodged, fed and clothed. In 
and around the two shoddy towns, 
Saint-Laurent and Cayenne, Pean saw 
them, in tattered rags, their beards and 
hair left uncut for weeks, their faces 
gaunt and desperate, wandering hungrily 
through the weed-covered streets look- 
ing for scraps to eat. There was a saying 
current among the convicts: “When 
freedom is gained, then your sentence 
begins.” 

And in all the colony, a third the size 
of France, there was nobody to bring 
the consolations of religion to these 
neediest of all men—no chaplain, n0 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A Prayer By 
Joseph 
Fort 


Newton 


et us give 


Cf hanks 


Let us give thanks! For the old sweet fashions of 
nature for the ritual of the seasons. for the wonder of 
seedtime, summer and autumn harvest; for the stores 
of material good for our use and blessing; for the spur 
of necessity which impels industry: for the sky over all, 
deepening as we gaze, and for that other sky within, 
which widens into strange distances. 


Let us give thanks! For the ancient human road 
along which we journey, trodden by so many fect be- 
fore us: for the flowers of Divine grace and human kind- 
ness along the way; for the thorns which require careful 
handling, and the disciplines and tasks which train us 
for strength and honor; for the Kindly Light that leads 
us, for the Love that heals our hurts and the mercy that 
lifts us when we fall. 


Let us give thanks! For our country and its laws; 
for home and family and the dear love of comrades: for 
the sorrows that subdue us to sobs and weld us in love 
unto our kind; for the growth of pity and justice in the 
hearts of men; for the increasing purpose of peace and 
goodwill running through the ages; for all seers, saints 
and teachers of art and insight. who interpret to us the 
way and will of the Eternal for our journeying hu- 
manity. 


Let us give thanks! For Thy Church of every 
rite and name; for the fellowship of the seekers, finders 
and servers of the truth that makes all other truth true; 
for a like precious faith which unites our hearts in a 
sacrament of service; for the advance toward unity 
and understanding of the things of the spirit, the doing 
of all good, and for its sake the suffering of all evil; for 
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the coming of the Great Church, and the hope oi a new 
dimension of fellowship—that Thy way may be known 
upon the earth, and Thy saving health to all peoples. 


Let us give thanks! For the slow dawn of the 
hope of peace, after the wild storm of war which hid 
man from man, and nation from nation, in a red mist; 
for the troubled and cloudy morning of a new day. when 
man shall learn that the hurt of one is the injury of all, 
and that humanity rises and falls together; for the dis- 
covery that the human heart is everywhere the same, 
and that justice and love are the paths to it: for the 
hope, dim but undefeated, that war shall be no more— 
O God of mercy, give us faith and patience and the 
wisdom of understanding! 


Let us give thanks! For the organization of life 
in education, art and character; for the communion of 
man in spiritual faith, moral endeavor, and the quest 
of truth, whereby he may be able, at last, to use new 
and strange power for good and not for destruction; 
for the dream, which even the tide of terror cannot 
quench, that love will one day everywhere prevail, to 
the confounding of all unkindness, all uncleanness; for 
Thy creative and undefeatable Love, our Father, who 
art the meaning of life and its mystery; Thou who art 
the hope of our hearts and the home of all souls, of all 
races and clans; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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NE May evening, some years 

ago, three Yankee farmers and 
two old ladies brought a problem to my 
house. 

“Our church is going to be sold for 
firewood,” their leader explained, “unless 
we can stop it. We are so few that the 
State Board said we should close, but we 
voted unanimously to keep open anyhow. 
Now our preacher has quit. You were 
once a minister; will you come to Canter- 
bury—and keep old Westminster from 
going under the hammer?” 

Every sound could be heard through 
our thin walls; my wife, our young 
daughter, two small boys, and our chair- 
bound son. all were listening. They knew 
I was lonely to preach again. But now, 
for the first time in our family life, we 
were comfortable; my job on a county 
weekly newspaper paid me far more 
than I had earned as clergyman. 

I took the surest way out: 

“When vou know the facts you will 
never want me. I did preach for years, 
but when the °39 hurricane blew down 
the church the congregation yoked up 
with a different group—and the other 
minister took charge. Why didn’t they 
keep me?” 

“Maybe,” guessed one of the shrewd 
old ladies, “you had made yourself dis- 
liked?” 

“So you know! You certainly can’t use 
a troublemaker like me.” 

“But what did you do that made them 
so mad?” probed the other old lady. 

“IT brought a paroled burglar with a 
wonderful voice to our choir, and intro- 
duced him as the sweet singer of the 
jailbirds.” 

“What else?” 

“T baptized a man and a woman in the 
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millpond. She was divorced and he was 
a reformed drunkard and gambler.” 

“We are in no position,” interposed 
the leader grimly, “to be scared off.” 

“And then there was my interest in 
the labor situation. One fellow said I 
ought to be run out of town on a rail. 
And what’s more,” I persisted, “prob- 
ably there are too many struggling 
churches these days. A lot of them ought 
to combine: why don’t you—” 

“You’re wrong!” boomed the leader. 
“Not too many churches, if all the peo- 
ple who ought to worship in them would 
come out on Sunday. What kind of man 
of God are you if you can’t save a 
church?” 

The dining-room door moved softly. 
Through the aperture my wife was blow- 
ing a kiss on fingers sticky with biscuit 
dough. She was urging me on, inviting 
hardship and poverty on us all. I tem- 
porized: 

“Let’s try it out for a few weeks— 
while I hold on to my job. If I come to 
think there’s any chance—then I'll de- 
cide. Now tell me—just how many mem- 
bers does the church have?” 

In the voice of a hangman, the leader 
replied: 

“Five!” 

“Five?” 


“Five! We here are the entire con- 
gregation. We’ve each pledged a dollar 
a week. That means five dollars a week 
for you. Pastor, when would you like 
to start?” 

At first sight, I fell in love with my 
new church. From the road I looked up 
at four white Doric pillars against the 
green of the maple-fringed hill. But 
where was the bell tower? Where the 
steeple? In the unweeded lawn I found 
the ruins; broken up by a hurricane, 
the steeple lay in splinters and over the 
rusty railing; fragments of the square 
tower had been hurled into the grave- 
yard. On the front sill I stumbled over 
the fallen bell, its tongue ripped out and 
rolled into a dark corner—the saddest 
thing that ever lay on God’s doorstep. 
And I thought: 

“For me, this is the last church on the 
last hill. And for this congregation I am 
the last preacher on two legs. Can we 
ever make a comeback?” 

In pews where 200 contemporaries of 
George Washington had once prayed, 18 
persons were gathered on this rare Sun- 
day in June. Five were members; four 
were from my own family and nine were 
curious outsiders whose presence gave 
me a gleam of hope. After service I 
walked to the grave of Captain Shere 
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biah Butts, of the Continental Army, 
who had willed that all money intended 
for his tombstone must be used to found 
a Sunday school. But that was a century 
and a half ago; we had no Sunday school 
now, no children who needed one. 

Then we crossed the road to the tiny 
parsonage. I shall never forget my wife’s 
face as we passed through those desolate 
rooms and she beheld the kitchen. with 
its black iron sink and handpump. Would 
we decide to give up our comfortable 
home for this? 

When the county heard that five die- 
hards had found a parson as mad as 
themselves, a lot of good-natured people 
helped out. Lutherans and Methodists 
and Catholics gave us old furniture and 
cleaning supplies. Some of them helped 
us scour and clean. On the second Sun- 
day a New London movie man sent 
flowers for the pulpit. 

Our attendance was going up a little 
at every meeting. But it was only on 
the surface that we were showing brisk 
new life; before a month was out I faced 
one unchangeable fact—no matter what 
we did, there was not enough Congrega- 
tionalists in our part of eastern Con- 
necticut to keep the church alive. And 
m my despondency the farmer’s chal- 
lenge began to rankle: 
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They slammed up some scaffolding, reset the carriage, shoved up 700 pounds 
of bell through a hole in the roof, suspended it and finally tied on a tawny rope. 


rere er 


“What kind of man of God are you if 
you can’t save a church?” 

On my knees I asked for light: faith 
wrestling with common sense. Then— 
and to me it will always be a miracle— 
the old bell began to ring! 

This is what I had said to the people 
that Sunday morning: 

“Our church has lost its voice. Maybe 
if the bell rang again, more would come. 
Let us pray to find a way to rebuild the 
carriage and tower, to fit the tongue 
back into the mouth, and to hang up 
the bell again. And, don't forget, a piece 
of new rope to pull on!” 

Unknown to me, there was hiding 
behind a post in the rear a skeptical 
truck driver with whom I had struck up 
an acquaintance. Now, while our eyes 
were closed in prayer, the delivery man 
who laughed at churches and preachers 
hurried off to Packersville, where there 
was a saloon. On that workless day the 
bar was filled with farmers—immigrant 
Germans drinking schnapps, Finns sol- 
emnly guzzling beer, and Russians down- 
ing vodka—each hostile group ignoring 
the others. My friend made them all 


- ae 


listen to his version of my prayer. 

“Come on!” he finished. 
the guy a break!” 

Bossed by the truckman, who had 
been head rigger for a construction com- 
pany and could borrow the equipment, 
an ill-assorted, 
crowd — of 


“Let’s give 


wholly unassimilated 


settlers descended on the 


church lawn. They slammed -up some 
scaffolding, reset the carriage, shoved up 
700 pounds of bell through a hole in the 
roof, suspended it and finally tied on a 
tawny length of rope. 

“Now!” squealed the gratified truck 
driver. dancing up and down. “Let’s 
hear her tinkle!” 

The answer was a deep, sonorous musi- 
cal cry. The mothering notes sang out 
over the maples and the crest of the 
hills and spread into the wheat fields and 
vegetable gardens and the dairy barns 
and the hen houses and into the ears of 
men and women 


country. 


friendless in a new 
Squinting at me as he smiled, one 
Finn said: “People like us can hear the 
bell now—but not come just the same. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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URING the past twelve months 
tie American people have smoked one 
billion cigarettes a day. This is a daily 
average of about 714 cigarettes for every 
man, woman and child, or about 164% 
for each of the 60,000,000 who actually 
smoke. Since each cigarette contains 
about 2 percent nicotine by weight, it 
means that more than a million and a 
half pounds of one of the deadliest poi- 
sons in the world are used up in the 
cigarettes consumed by these 60 million 
smokers each year. When reduced to its 
lowest terms, the amount of nicotine in 
the number of cigarettes you as an 
average smoker consume every 24 hours 
would mean instant death if adminis- 
tered as a single dose. In fact, each sin- 
gle cigarette contains 1/1500 of an ounce, 
which within itself is a third of a fatal 
dose. 

Then why don’t we American people 
who consume such a quantity of this 
lethal poison die like flies? Why is it 
you can consume pack after pack and 
not only “keep your clock ticking” but 
continue with your daily work as though 
no one would ever get a chance to hang 
crepe on your door? 

That is what scientists of the Medical 
College of Virginia have been trying to 
find out for the past ten years. That is 
why the Mayo Clinic and a few other 
research institutions have been running 
tests to discover where all this poison 
goes, and whether it ceases to be poison 
after it enters the human system. Well, 
they are learning things, and it isn’t all 
good news for smokers. 

In this connection, it is unfortunate 
that the practice of smoking has become 
involved in so much prejudice and ill 
feeling. Because of this situation so 
many exaggerated statements have been 
made by over-zealous reformers about 
the ill effects of tobacco which have 
never panned out that smokers are en- 
couraged to doubt everything bad that 
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By Ross L. 
Holman 
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is said about it. The practice has enough 
to condemn it without weakening the 
crusade against it with charges that 
won't stand up. When we analyze the 
practice strictly from a health standpoint 
and keep out of it as much prejudice as 
we do when we talk to you about the 
evil effects of overeating, overworking 
and worrying, we will be getting some- 
where. 

There is one conclusion on which prac- 
tically all researchers agree. That is that 
while the act of smoking gives you a 
sort of pleasurable feeling, not a one of 
them can put his finger on any particu- 
lar advantage derived from the indulg- 
ence. They all concede that nicotine is 
within itself a serious poison, but their 
investigations have been concerned with 
how much of it is absorbed into your 
system through smoking and how much 
damage it does when it lands there. 

It is interesting to note that practi- 
cally none of the defenders of smoking 
defend the practice in terms of benefits. 
They merely try to play down the ill 
effects to the lowest possible minimum. 
Well, here are some of the conclusions 
reached by Drs. H. B. Haag, Paul S. 
Larson and others of the Virginia Medi- 
cal College. 

They found,.among other things, that 
while all of the nicotine is not absorbed 
in your system, you do get enough of it 
to hand your health condition quite a 
wallop. Actually, if you are an inhaler 
of cigarette smoke, you take about 22 
percent of the nicotine into your mouth. 
The rest is destroyed at the ignited end, 
carried off in the sidestream smoke that 
doesn’t enter your mouth, filtered out by 
the tobacco and lost in the cigarette 
butt. Of the 22 percent taken into your 
mouth vou, as an inhaler, absorb practi- 
cally all of it into your bloodstream. If 
you are a non-inhaler you absorb about 
12 percent of the amount taken into your 
mouth. That doesn’t mean you won't 
get hurt if you don’t gulp the smoke 
down into your innards. It merely means 
that a little poison isn’t quite as damag- 
ing as a lot of poison. 

Actually then, if you are an inhaler, 
you can throw away all but 22 per cent 
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of the nicotine in a cigarette and still 
have enough left in a whole pack to kill 
you if administered as a single dose. 
You escape instant death because by 
repeatedly exposing yourself to  sub- 
lethal amounts, such as are absorbed 
from each cigarette, you develop a sort 
of tolerance for it. 

Now, if smoking doesn’t bring you 
quick death, or even a noticeable slow- 
down in efficiency what does it do to 
you? Here are some of the things that 
the Mayo Clinic found out. 

At this famous institution Drs. Grace 
M. Roth, John B. McDonald and 
Charles Sheard ran a series of tests on 
four men and two women, all of whom 
were habitual smokers and _ inhalers. 
They ranged in age from 22 to 41 and 
were tested under all kinds of condi- 
tions such as smoking while reading, 
lving down, walking, etc. 

One of the most important effects of 
nicotine on these human guinea pigs 
was its action on the heart and circu- 
lation system. During the period of 
smoking and 15 minutes or more there- 
after blood pressure was up amazingly. 
Among the six subjects tested the aver- 
age heart rate before smoking was 69 
beats a minute. When smoking it 
jumped to 105—or an increase of 36 
heart beats a minute. Blood- pressure 
kited up 19 points. After smoking it took 
15 minutes or more for heart rate and 
blood pressure to return to normal. 

Now here is where many tobacco mini- 
mizers have jumped in to play down 
these effects. Other doctors besides 
Mavyo’s have found that heart beat and 
blood pressure increase with smoking but 
cigarette defenders have insisted that 
the increase was not caused by the ac- 
tion of nicotine. They said it was a 
harmless acceleration of these functions 
due to the mere act of smoking. So the 
Mayo doctors carried the tests further to 
learn the truth of these claims. They put 
their subjects to smoking corn silks in- 
stead of tobacco. The heart rate in- 
creased only four beats a minute and the 
blood pressure rose only 3 points. Then, 
without the knowledge of the smokers, 
they secretly injected nicotine into the 


corn silk cigarettes. They got the same 
increase they secured in the use of 
standard cigarettes. “As did several 
previous investigators,” reads the Mayo 
report, “the doctors making this study 
attributed the changes in heart rate and 
blood pressure to the effect of nicotine 
on the sympathetic ganglions or nerve 
centers of the heart.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Mayo physicians have found 
that coronary (disease of ar- 
teries) is six times as prevalent among 
smokers as non-smokers. 

Dr. J. H. Weathersby of the Virginia 
Medical College came to the same con- 
clusion as Mayo Clinic. He used on his 


disease 


subjects denicotinized cigarettes and 
then surreptitiously injected nicotine 


with the same results secured by Mayo 
on their similar test. Then he carried 
the test further by taking some smoke, 
dissolving it in water, and injecting the 
solution directly into the blood-stream of 
experimental animals. They, too. showed 
a characteristic rise in blood pressure. 

Getting back to the Mayo tests, they 
found smoking produced in the subjects 
a much lower skin temperature. It in- 
creased the body metabolism, which 
means that the body mechanism worked 
harder and produced energy faster. This 
later result was also secured on 20 stu- 
dents by Drs. V. R. Goddard and J. 
Goss at the University of California. 

One alarming fact about smoking is 
that it has almost trebled within the past 
16 years. In 1930 the number of cig- 
arettes manufactured in this country was 
123 billion. Today it stands at around 
360 billion. Along with this increase 
certain diseases attributed by doctors 
mainly to smoking have risen in propor- 
tion. According to figures by Dr. W. H. 
Dobson of the University of California, 
one of these is lung cancer. In 1930, on 
a 113-billion consumption, the number 
of deaths from this disease was 3848. In 
1942, when it reached 257 billion—or 
more than a hundred billion less than it 
is today—the number of lung cancer 
deaths had reached 10,987. This ailment 
comes on as age advances. It is most 
highly fatal from 40 to 60. 

But tobacco indulgence brings on 
many different kinds of cancer besides 
that of the lungs. Cancer of the mouth, 
lips, tongue and throat is far more com- 
mon among smokers than non-smokers. 
According to researchers, this is due 
partly to the irritating effect of the 
smoke itself or some unidentified tobacco 
tar product. Dr. A. H. Roffo of Ar- 
gentina has caused cancer in some ex- 
perimental animals by repeatedly expos- 
ing them to tobacco tar. But, whatever 
the cause, you as tobacco smoker, had 
just as well resign yourself to the in- 
creased risk of having a cancer pop out 
on tongue, throat, lip, lungs or other im- 
portant organ as long as you continue 
flogging your system with this poison. 

Another disagreeable ailment caused 
by smoking is Buerger’s disease. This is 
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characterized by an aggravation of leg 
pains or a horrible blocking and tighten- 
ing of the blood vessels in the legs. 

And there is one kind of heart disease 
that, according to Dr. Samuel Sethbert 
of New York, is caused by smoking and 
by nothing but smoking. That is an ail- 
ment that goes by the jaw-breaking name 
of thromboangiitis obliterans. Reducing 
it to everyday layman’s English it is a 
disease of the blood vessels. sometimes 
mistaken for a premature hardening of 
the arteries. In the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Dr. Sethbert 
reported examining 1400 cases with this 
ailment and said that every one of them 
was a smoker. 

It would be impossible to go into much 
detail about all the ailments caused or 
greatly aggravated by smoking, but of 
the other common troubles are shortness 
of breath. retarding of wound healing, 
smoker’s cough, dulling of the taste 
glands. anginal heart attacks, irregularity 
of heart beat, heartburn. stomach ulcers, 
One thing that causes 
stomach troubles in many smokers is the 
undue hydrochloric acid 
made to pour into the stomach by nico- 
tine. 


and indigestion. 


amounts of 


One cause of the tremendous increase 
in smoking of the past several years is 
the growing prevalence of the habit 
among women. This has been a great 
shock to their male admirers who have 
always tried to regard the gentler sex 
with a feeling of gentility that abhors 
the feminine use of tobacco. Statistics 
on the amount of female smoking are 
incomplete and somewhat confusing, but 
no one can deny that they are high. One 
estimate is that three out of every four 
males plus two out of every five females 
above the age of 16 use tobacco and that 
90 percent of both prefer the cigarette. 

Dr. Jesse Mercer Gehman in his re- 
cent book “Smoke Over America,” says, 
“Smoking is more hurtful to the female 
organism than the male. There is little 
question that the cigarette habit among 
women is responsible for the loss of 
youth, the premature arrival of old age, 
the loss of beauty and the arrival of 
ugliness. No beauty treatment can re- 
store the flaccid tissue, the sallow color 
and the lusterless hair of the cigarette 
smoker. The dissipating influence of the 
tobacco habit is seen in the languor of 
the eves. yellowish cast of the skin, lack 
of energy and general irritability.” 

Of course, the damage to human com- 
plexion is also serious in male smokers 
as well as women, but beauty has never 
been considered as great an asset to men 
as to women. The full impact of this 
habit on feminine charm will probably 
be more evident when the practice of 
feminine indulgence has become old 
enough to embrace a generation of them 
from youth to old age. When that hap- 
pens, it is possible the new cycle of fe- 
male smoking may have run its course, 
as it did with our grandmothers who in- 
dulged their taste for tobacco in corn- 
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cob pipes, snuff and even black cigars. 

One wonders also if the present preva- 
lence of female smoking won’t slow down 
the rising trend of life expectancy which 
has risen from 47 to 64 years since 1910. 
Statistics have shown that there are 50 
percent more women centenarians than 
men and that may be partly due to the 
fact that up to a comparatively few 
years ago neither smoking nor drinking 
were characteristic habits among women. 
It has been proven that tobacco is a 
great enemy of longevity, even though 
some smokers who have strictly observed 
other health practices have succeeded in 
keeping their hearts beating far beyond 
their three-score-ten. You can always 
find, if you look hard enough, a smoker 
who has lived to a ripe old age. You 
can with equal certainty find plenty of 
non-smokers who died young. That, 
however, doesn’t prove any more than 


DEADLY 
FACTS 


More than a million and a 
half pounds of one of the 
deadliest poisons in the world 
are used up in the cigarettes 
consumed by 60 million peo- 
ple in this country every year. 


* 


It is interesting to note that 
practically none of the de- 
fenders of smoking defend 
the practice in terms of bene- 


fits. 
* 


If you smoke, you might as 
well resign yourself to the 
increased risk of having a 
cancer catch you if you con- 
tinue flogging your system 
with this poison. 


the fact that you can find many non- 
tubercular people who die young and 
some T.B. patients who live out a reason- 
able span of years. But when you weigh 
the chances of both smokers and T.B.’s 
on the law of averages you are getting 
somewhere. No one wants to acquire 
T.B. merely because a few individuals 
are living on borrowed time. 

Mortality statistics show that, taking 
the American population as a whole, 
far more smokers die young than non- 
smokers. Probably the most widely pub- 
licized figures gathered on longevity of 
those who do and do not smoke are 
those of Dr. Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University. They have been 
mentioned in this and other magazines 
so often it is hardly necessary to repeat 


them here except as additional evi:ence 
of what total abstinence can do to mor. 
tality. His figures embracing a cross-see. 
tion of heavy, moderate and non-smok- 
ers showed that between the ages of 39 
and 45 twice as many heavy smokers 
per 1,000 of population died from al] 
causes than non-smokers. The increase 
of total abstainers in livability over :mod- 
erate smokers was not as great but was 
important enough. When you consider 
that Dr. Pearl’s figures classified every. 
one who smoked 10 or more cigarettes 
daily as a heavy smoker and that the 
average American smoker now consumes 
161% cigarettes a day, the problem js 
more serious than appears at first glance, 

Dr. Pearl’s figures show that the mor- 
tality rate as between heavy smokers and 
non-smokers slows down after the age 
of 45 to a difference of only 30 percent 


by the age of 65, which he explains is due 


to the fact that a smoker who lasts that 
long has a chance to build up more of an 
immunity againsi the poison than one 
who succumbs younger. 

I read the report of one authority, 
who tried to explain away Dr. Pear'’s 
report by saying that the habit itself 
didn’t kill as many of the smokers he 
checked as the figures would imply. He 
insisted that people who are already im 
bad health from various causes are more 
inclined than healthy people to take up 
the habit because of the sense of relief 
it gives from nervous strain, etc. 

The contradictory reports given by 
defenders and non-defenders of smoking 
points up the need of far more research 
on the subject than has already been 
done. There is no disease on earth as 
widespread as the tobacco habit—if we 
are allowed to call it a disease. Consider 
for a moment the tremendous amount of 
money that is spent on research and 
experiment in cancer, tuberculosis, in- 
fantile paralysis and other less prevalent 
diseases. A large publicly or privately 
financed research on tobacco by impar- 
tial investigators should make the facts 
of smoking so convincing that it would 
be foolish to deny them. 

We need several other mortality sur- 
veys like Dr. Pearl’s, made by several 
different impartial investigators under 
different conditions. If they all show 
approximately the same trend of facts, 
there will be less inclination to doubt 
the seriousness of the practice. If they 
disprove Dr. Pearl’s figures it is only 
fair that smokers would know them. 

Men financially interested in the man- 
ufacture or sale of cigarettes should wel- 
come any research that will bring out 
the indisputable facts of the tobacco 
habit. If they honestly believe the prac- 
tice to be harmless they shouldn't fear 
such a study. If it vindicates their be- 
lief it will make them more secure i 
their business. If it doesn’t, then as the 
honest promoters of human welfare that 
they claim to be, they should be deeply 
concerned about the injurious effects of 
their product on the human race. 
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“YOU DON’T 
NEED EYES” 


Ly Aun Moray 


he doctor stopped me as I walked into the ward. I wished 

he had waited until we were inside. It was cold. and a 
strong wind was blowing. I held the hood of my Parker over 
my face. He said, “When you've been singing for a bit, go 
and talk to the man in the fifth bed on the left as we go in. 
He’s blind, but we haven’t told him yet. Don’t let him know. 
Just have a chat with him and sing anything he asks.” 

I said, “O.K.” 

We didn’t talk anymore; it was too cold to stay outside the 
tent. I thought of the men of the Eighty-eighth, dug in a few 
miles ahead. Inside the tent, it was warm. The doctor walked 
along the narrow aisle, between the beds, to the small space 
in the middle where the nurse was sitting at a wooden table 
that served as a desk. I stayed at the end of the ward, near 
the entrance. 

Almost all the men in the beds had stepped on mines, some 
had lost one or two of their limbs. 
entirely blind or partially blind. 

I stood by the strong wooden tent-pole, leaning against it, 
and began to sing, quietly. Just as I began, one of the men 
said, “Hi, Scottie. Sing ‘The Indian Love Call.” 

I finished the song; then I sang “The Indian Love Call” and 
then I went toward the other end of the tent. 
wanted “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
the Light Brown Hair.” 

When I had finished singing I talked to some of the men, 
to those who were not too ill or had bandages that made 
conversation of any kind difficult. I heard about wives who 
used to sing the songs they’d asked for. Mothers who made 
home-made bread, or rolls, hot for breakfast. Children they’d 
never seen. I had to tell again how I came to be singing for 
like 
mine. That led to tales of Scottish grand-parents, especially 
if they came from North Carolina. And had I ever sung in 
radio? 

I went to one bed that the doctor had asked me especially 
to go to. Contrary to normal hospital rules. I sat down on the 
edge of it. The man was bandaged so that I could not see his 
face at all; one leg had been amputated. He was burned, too, 
like all the others. 

“IT wondered when you'd get around to me.” He said, “I 
like it when you sing soft. Can you sing “Smilin’ Through?” 

I held the iron rung of the cot, put most of my weight on 
my hand and began to sing. I didn’t realize until I came to the 
last line of the first verse what I was singing: 
blue come smilin’ through at me.” I sang all three verses. 
They all end with that same line. When I had finished, he 
said, “Should I say my eyes are blue, or my eyes were blue?” 
I felt the pressure of his bandaged hand on my gloved one. 
I thought of what the doctor had said. He had feared for 
this man. But I had been asked for the truth. Hesitation 
would give doubt to his courage. I said, “Your eyes were blue.” 

He said, “So what?” 

We didn’t speak for quite a while and then he said, “Scottie, 
I’m going to be a minister. You don’t need eyes to see God.” 
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Colonial, hospitable is the house of Pleasantville’s Mayor. 
Above: He and the First Lady welcome the Managing Editor. 
Below: The Mayor is driving to eliminate grade crossings. 


CHRISTIAN 
MAYOR 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BY NORMAN ZIMMERMAN 


There are a lot of folks in this country 
saying that all politicians are rascals. 
Christian Herald doesn’t believe that. 
We believe there are plenty of Christian 
gentlemen running the towns and cities 
of America, and to prove it we sent the 
managing editor up to Pleasantville, 
N. Y., to spend two days with Mayor 
Johnson, who showed him everything, 
told him everything and let us take 
pictures of everything. Here‘’s how a 
Christian American mayor and his fam- 
ily live and work and put their faith 
to work. 


antville, New York, has had a typically 

American career; he is the inevitable result 
of his background, his religious and secular edu- 
cation, his Christian philosophy of life. No New 
York Yankee, he was born in El Campo, Texas. 
Like many another American, he started from 
scratch, fought and worked his way up to his 
present job as Secretary of the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Texas Oil Company and leading 
citizen of the home town of Reader's Digest. 


f Honor Mayor Frep Jounson of Pleas- 
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His parents were good old-fashioned 
Texas stock; father and grandfather be- 
fore him were elders in the Presbyterian 
church. The father was a contractor who 
worked hard and feared God and encour- 
aged the boy to join the church at 15; 
at 17 he was treasurer of the church and 
the Sunday school, and those two institu- 
tions have been warp and woof of his 
existence ever since. 

Born with no silver spoon, he worked 
his way through The Rice Institute 
(“The Princeton of the Southwest, 
Suh!”), graduated in 1925, got himself 
a job with the Texas Company and a 
most attractive young schoolteacher (just 
out of Texas U.) for a wife. (Her par- 
ents took CuristrAN Heratp; she says 
she “grew up on it.”) With her he began 
moving around the map like a good oil 
man, but he never moved away from his 
church. At Port Arthur he was made 
Presbyterian elder—at 24!—and given 
a mixed Bible class to teach. 

By the time they reached Pleasantville 
there were two children and an idea that 
they wanted to settle down. The town 
liked them; within twelve months he was 
chairman of a Workers’ Council in the 
First Presbyterian Church, and really 
working at it. He got out a 30-page 
“Manual of Administrative Procedure” 
for that Sunday school (8”’x 11” pages, 
type singlespace) which is a far better 
job than most “professional denomina- 
tional manuals. It covers everything in 
the church school from hymns and chil- 
dren’s hobbies to the duties of assistant 
teachers and superintendents. 

The new superintendent had an idea 
that youth is ready to pay its own way 
in the church—and so he set up a Youth 
Budget of $1400 a year. The youngsters 
make their own pledges, and they pay 
them, faithfully. It was a good idea; that 
Youth Budget has actually increased, 
from year to year. 

He was superintendent of the Sunday 
school for five years, and then he stepped 
out. Nobody wanted him to quit; he just 
felt that nobody should grow old and 
rusty on a job like that, and that younger 
men should be encouraged to step in. 
(May his tribe increase!) So he stepped 
down. He still has some pretty good 
ideas about Sunday-school work. One is 
that Sunday-school teachers should be 
paid; then we could demand results. At 
least, he’d pay department superintend- 
ents. He likes the idea of a trained 
director of religious education—and his 
church has just installed a Director of 
Religious Education, starting this fall. 

The whole Johnson family is mixed 
up in the church, and they love it. Mrs. 
Johnson is the kind of woman around a 
church who does whatever has to be 
done; Reverend Edward Campbell, the 
pastor, says she “sparks” a lot more than 
just the Women’s League, which is her 
pet effort and which rules the church 
kitchen. Daughter Betty is 14, an honor 
student in school and as enthusiastic 
about church school as she is about 
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“Bless this house, O Lord, we pray . . .” is the golden cord around 
which life is woven in this home. Grace at meat and work in the 
church are natural as breathing. Below: The Johnsons greet the pastor 
of the local Presbyterian church after morning service. 
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Daughter Betty is popular around the 'ocal swimming pool, 
where the town’s youngsters cool off. * aha 
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No amateur with tools, the mayor designed and built these 
shelves, beautified his home with other cabinets, mantels, 
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The Mayor and son Fred built this outdoor “barbecue 
corner” with their own hands. 


Here is Betty’s Sunday-school class; she says she would 
rather miss a meal than Sunday morning with “the gang.” 
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They really go after each other when they play croquet, Town Council meets twice a month. The mayor's fellow 
family or no family. councilmen call him “honest, smart, tough in an argument.” 
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Life in the kitchen at First Presbyterian 
Church seems to revolve around the 
mayor’s wife (second from left) who, 
with the ladies of the Women’s League, 
manages the culinary end of church 
banquets, PTA and Girl Scout parties. 
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swimming—which is very enthusiastic! 
Fred Junior (also “honor roll” and man- 
ager of the high-school baseball team) 
comes to church school as though he 
liked it—which he does. They both have 
an average of 94 in stale regents! 

The mayors’s faith is a credit to his 
church. It is no narrow faith. He will 
not be labelled “Fundamentalist” or 
“Liberal;” he is, like so many other 
Americans, a liberal. conservative. He 
loves his own church; it represents to him 
a happy middleground between ritualism 
and over-zealous evangelism. He is a 
good Presbyterian, but he does not be- 
lieve that any one Church is right and 
all other Churches wrong. He champions 
the right of men to worship when. where 
and as they choose. He thinks no re- 
ligion is worth a hoot unless it gets itself 
translated into action in the town a man 
lives in. 

His religion gets translated in his job 
as mayor and whenever he sits with his 
four fellow councilmen on the town coun- 
cil. (All of them, incidentally, are Pres- 
byterians!) When the mayor took office 
a year ago, the garbage of the Village 
of Pleasantville was collected by a con- 
tractor. Now it is collected by a fleet of 
enclosed white municipal trucks (called 
by the Pleasantville wags “the municipal 
Good Humor wagons’’)—that is in the 
interests of economy. He is fighting to 
abolish grade railroad crossings through 
the town; that is in the interests of 
safety. He wants to build a $20,000 
recreation center if he is re-elected (and 
he probably will be); that is in the inter- 
ests of youth. 

Before us lies his first “Annual Report 
of the Incorporated Village of Pleasant- 
ville. N. Y.” for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 1946. It is a 24-page document 
telling the town just where it stands, 
what it spent last year and why, what it 
must spend next year and where. There 
may be other mayoralty documents like 
it; we have never seen one. Pleasantville 
likes it; they know where they stand. 

To sit in his home is to discover how 
thoroughly a home can become Chris- 
tian; to watch the family move in its 
interests around town is to see how far 
the influence of a Christian home can 
carry. To see what this one mayor has 
done in his church and for it, and to see 
how the church has moulded in this man 
the solid Christian character and _ sta- 
bility which is the hope of this country— 
to see that is to believe that small-town 
America and small-town politicians are 
far, far from hopeless. 

_—— that we had more mayors like 

im! 
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The family is often seen on the hillside near their home, just walking, or visiting 
the neighbors, or watching the play of a storm across their lovely Westchester hills. 
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FEW months ago almost every newspaper in the 

country carried an item about a new translation of 
the English New Testament that had been published under 
auspices sponsored by all the leading Protestant Churches, 
with the announcement that in four years the Old Testament 
would follow. Similarly the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church has in the last five years 
circulated more than a million copies of a translation of the 
New Testament in modern English with the announced aim 
of putting a copy of it in every Catholic home in the country. 
An English scholar recently brought out, both in his own 
country and in ours, an edition of the Scriptures which he 
entitled “The Bible For Today.” It contains two hundred 
beautiful illustrations of the etching type. most of them mod- 
ern pictures of science and industry, of transportation and 
aerial warfare, of great cities and mechanized farms. The 
New Testament has recently been published in basic English, 
employing but one thousand different English words, and this 
year the whole Bible is to appear in a one-volume book of 
“Comics,” produced by the inventor of “Superman” and 
“Wonder Woman.” 

“What are we coming to?” says some fearful soul. “Isn’t 
the old King James Version good enough any more?” Well, 
such a man ought to be reminded that the King James Bible 
on its appearance in England in 1611, when the popular Eng- 
lish version of the time was the Geneva Bible, met the blunt 
criticism, “Bad theology, bad scholarship, bad English”! And 
years before the Geneva Bible appeared, William Tyndale was 
burned at the stake for translating the Bible into English. 

These are only scattered incidents from one of the most 
thrilling stories ever told—the story of how men have suffered 
and toiled and risked their lives to keep the Bible’s message 
clear, 

What makes the Bible the world’s best-known book is that 
it contains the best news that ever broke upon the world. 
That news is given in the four Gospels which are the heart of 
the Bible, and are carrying the Bible irresistibly to the ends 
of the earth, 

When, after the resurrection, the companions of Jesus and 
their converts realized that in Him they had found the 
Savior of mankind, they went everywhere announcing this 
good news. They called it “Euangelion,” from which we get 
our words, “evangel,” “evangelism” and “evangelist,” and 
which in Greek literally means, “good news.” The old Eng- 
lish translation was “God-spell” from which we get “Gospel.” 

Now the earliest of the evangelists was John Mark. He set 
the standard for every good Gospel witness for he declared 
that he took care, in committing his testimony to writing 
“not to omit anything he heard nor to put anything fictitious 
into his statements.” Mark wrote for people who could read 
Greek, the literary language of the Roman Empire. Every- 
body could not read Greek however, as we learn from Pilate’s 
posting the inscription over Jesus’ cross in two other lan- 
guages. 

In those days of Christian beginnings, the carriers of the 
wonderful news of a saving Christ had to be sure their wit- 
ness was clear and so it was that the Bible began very early 
to move from one language to another into Latin, Armenian, 
Syriac, Ethiopia, Gothic. When the curtain rose to reveal 
the world as it emerged from the Dark Ages—in the middle 
of the fifteenth century—it was -found that some substantial 
part of the Bible had been translated into thirty-three lan- 
guages, twenty-two of them spoken in Europe, seven in Asia 
and four in Africa. 
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A page from the Tyndale Bible of 1525. The work of William Tyndale, this was 
the first English version to be made by translation from the original Hebrew and 


Greek, and the first to be printed. 


With the invention of printing and under the driving force 
of such great movements as the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the rise of Puritanism, the discovery of the New World, and 
later by those valiant Crusaders for Christ under Huss, Knox, 
Wesley and Whitfield and the rise of the modern world-wide 
missionary movement, this passion to make the witness clear 
expanded till it has become the literary miracle of history. 
The achievement of William Carey and his co-laborers at 
Serampore in India is one of the brightest spots in the story 
of man’s progress. They were the first to publish the Serip- 
tures in no less than thirty-six of the languages of India, 
spoken by a total of over 100,000,000 people. The decades 
between 1800 and 1830 became the period of great pioneer 
translators, including not only Carey and his associates, Marsh- 
man and Ward, but of Judson in Burma, Martyn in Persia, 
Morrison in China and many others who made the witness 
clear for possibly a third of the human race. 

It was in this period that were born also the great Bible 
societies, committed to the single task of aiding translators, 
and publishing and distributing the Scriptures that the great- 
est possible number of people might have the Pentecostal joy 
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of hearing clearly in their own tongues the wonderful works of 
God. What an epic it is, this tale of how the Bible has come 
to speak its saving message to the people of the world so that 
men can understand it clearly. The Bible has now been pub- 
lished in its entirety in 185 tongues, the New Testament in 
235 more and the Gospels cr some substantial part of the 
Bible in 648 more. It is estimated by those who are familiar 
with the broader aspects of the world mission of the Church, 
that nine-tenths of the people of the world can hear the serip- 
tures in their own tongues. 

But there is another side to this wonderful story. It comes 
from the fact that though the Bible never changes, languages 
do. Languages, like people, are born, grow up and die, while 
the Bible goes on forever. Those of us who in school or college 
days were required to read Chaucer, learned quickly enough 
how English has changed in the last five hundred years. The 
first English Bible—Wyclif’s Translation—appeared in 1382. 
It is in Chaucerian English. It is difficult reading for us today. 
In the case of other books that might have appeared at that 
time this makes little difference, for other books as old as that 
are of interest to no one today except (Continued on page 99) 
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HE three of me came home today. 

The unimportant part arrived by shining silver air- 
plane, dashed around my small house exuberantly greeting 
the half-forgotten furniture, the long-familiar painting and 
potteries and books, and figured up that more than fourteen 
thousand miles had been traveled in the last six weeks. 

The Atlantic had been crossed twice without my ever being 
able to see one wave, because we were skimming above the 
very sky all the way. What we looked down on was the 
topside of an ocean of meringue clouds, stretching across 
infinity. A golden snow field in the sun, with no hint that a 
world existed 20,000 feet underneath. 

That part of me came home in a stride, so to speak. It 
arrived at a given moment, according to timetable, and made 
itself delightedly at home. It welcomed its own familiar bath- 
tub, and favorite soap; it purred in the peace of its own 
sheets. and blissfully woke in the morning to recognize that 
the window across the room looks out on the jacaranda tree, 
and the neighbor’s grown garden. It meekly marveled at the 
delicious abundance of the refrigerator in the kitchen, because 
it has lately been hungry and unsatisfied in England. It 
donned its clothes-that-stayed-home with thankfulness, because 
it has seen proud people wearing well-brushed rags in London. 

The body comes home all in one piece. But the heart has 
its homecoming gradually, a little at a time. The heart comes 
home when hands touch and eyes meet, and in that moment 
there is the only realistic view of the family faces which ever 
can be seen, because immediately after the first long look, 
they dissolve into their familiar meanings and expressions, 
too well-known, well-loved ever to be clearly measured again. 


x 


Margaret Lee Runbeck 
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The heart comes home in the ticking of the old clock, which 
has always sounded a little different from any other clock on 
earth . . . which has always meant Home, not a geographical 
location, of course, but a blessed state of being safe and under- 
stood, and beloved. The heart recognizes itself as the prodigal 
son who has “come to himself,” when it tastes the tatted calf 
of family love, and puts on its hand the golden ring of resumed 
neighborliness, and stoops to latch the shoes of daily serving. 

And now the last part of me has got home. That part dwells 
most comfortably on a page of yellow copy paper riding back 
and forth across the tip of my typewriter’s little metal tongue. 
I think this moment at the desk is the -eal homecoming, while 
the page is still half empty, waiting cbediently, ready for any- 
thing. promising to be better-written than it eventually ever is. 
This is the best moment for any page the half-written 
stage, when anything wonderful is still possible. when the surge 
of impression is trying to order itself into a clear thread that 
will go through a needle’s eye of prose, to stitch up a sturdy 
seam of meaning. 

Tomorrow the old life will flood in upon me, and what I have 
been seeing and knowing will become the shadowy minority in 
my mind. But while it is still real to me, I must try to find 
the meaning of these weeks, or else I had no right to have 
them at all. 

Nobody goes to England these days for pleasure. One more 
mouth to feed . . . you know that is what must be reckoned 
with. You do not go for pleasure, but you do go for joy, and 
all the time you are there you are soberly happy, as people 
are in convalescence, when the body retires awhile trom con- 
sciousness and the spirit exults in its own aliveness. It is a 
gentle, solemn, almost tremulous happiness. 


ONDON in the morning-after of courage! The observers 

who see only the slightly grimy faces (the soap simply 
won’t wash anything quite clean) and the shabbily-dressed 
bodies and the wrecked streets, say London is fagged out and 
pathetic. But those who see the spirit, are never tar from tears 
of gratitude because that spirit is so tall and so durable 
taller than the height from which bombs dropped. more durabie 
than the bodies and the buildings that were demolished 

I needed to see the silent streets of London where whole 
blocks of mansions , . . and other blocks of hovels . stand 
shattered in the sunshine, so that I may be unendingly grateful 
for our own safe cities in America. Those streets are very tidy 
now; the rubble has been swept out of sight, and tall flowerme 
weeds are doing their scarlet best to cover the shame of ruin. 

You wonder, as you look, where on that small island they 
could find a dust bin big enough to swallow up all the wrecka‘e 
that must have choked the streets. Then you learn how in- 
geniously that problem was solved. American ships were stream- 
ing to the island, bringing the supplies of war. After they were 
unloaded, they required some new cargo, or ballast, going back. 
But Britain had no cargo to offer anyone; Britain was scraped 
to the bone in those days, with nothing to send anyone. Except 
the debris and tragedy of demolition. So they loaded that into 
the holds for ballast, and after a few shiploads had been carted 
away, someone saw that even this trash could be used. as 
everything in the world can be used. to some useful purpos:. 
So the precious fragments of that shattered city were further 
pulverized for foundation filling along the rim of Manhattan, 
where the wonderful East River Drive was being built. A kind 
of gallant blood transfusion, it seems to me. A modern David 
and Jonathan blood pact, you might almost say. And deeply 
right it seems for that boisterous youth, New York, to have 
the broken buildings of old London flowing in his veins! 

Some of the houses look quite intact at first glance, and then 
through a window you catch a glimpse of the sky, and know 
that the roof is gone. Across from my hotel in Mayfair was 
such a row of buildings, with no one keeping house in them 
except ghosts and shadows, and rain and wind. 

Then, one night when I came home to my own room and 
looked out at that lonely deserted row of ruins, I saw at the 
very top of the building, two lighted windows. Two girls and 
a baby lived behind the windows, and every night after the 
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baby had been put to sleep, the girls would mend and mend 
trying to patch up some decent wholeness out of their weary 
underwear. (You don’t suppose anyone would spend precious 
ration coupons on underwear, do you, when there aren’t nearly 
enough coupons to buy frocks and _ blouses!) 

They would mend their rags and chat together, and some- 
times one would read a letter to the other, and I surmised the 
letter came from the husband who had never seen the baby, 
sleeping in the big double bed. Sometimes they would bend 
over, helpless with laughter, as girls do anywhere on earth, 
and I would watch them and wish lonesomely that they would 
know I was watching, and invite me over to laugh, .too. 


OR the fact is. it seems easier for the tired, battered Lon- 

doners to laugh among their ruins than it is for us, the 
once-removed veterans of war. The first thing one hears in the 
morning on awakening is the blithe whistling of some deliv 
boy. The buses are filled with chatter again, and the good 
humor of the Cockney is gradually thawing out after the tight 
tenseness of war. Laughter is blooming in London, in the 
same way the weeds bloom among the ruins. These are noble 
things to know, and worth traveling fourteen thousand miles 
to understand, There are sublime messages written in deeds 
upon the lite of this day’s London, and we need to read 
what is written. 

We need to partake humbly of the scarcity, so that we 
may dedicate our own abundance. We need to eat the frugal 
fare of England. and then to divide that meagreness in half 
to try to realize how scarce is food in Poland and Austria 
and China. We need to see the hopelessly tasteless synthetic 
food brought to the table decked out in the best service pos- 
sible, and eaten with the ereatest gratitude and erace. We 
need to sit soberly in the face of contrast) and ask ourselves 
what we, as individuals. have done to warrant our being born 
here on this side of safety and plenty. Then we need to ¢ 
a step farther and know that what is good and necessary and 
sustaining on this earth, must eventually belong to all of us 
to share... not through any private benevolence of our own, 
but through a recognition of God’s love for all His children. 
We do not give because we own; we give because we never 
can own. 

Indeed, you cannot be long on that proud impoverished 
island without seeine the wonderful law of sharing at work. 
There is hardly a man. woman or child hurrying about the 
street who has not some sinall parcel tucked under his arm. 
Everyone is carrying some gift to someone else. And the giv- 
ine, in the ancient divine way of the loaves and fishes them- 
selves. is a miracle of multiplication. An everyday miracle 
that all seem to understand without even commenting too 
much upon it. 

But generosity does not circulate only upon the island itself. 
It is fed through a thousand streams from America, and 
Switzerland and Sweden, and even from lately ravaged Den- 
mark Hardly a household that has not at least shared a 
neighbor’s package of food mailed from somewhere outside 
the realm 

“Americans must be the most unselfish people on earth.” 
[ heard it said many times Several times when I opened my 
American mouth and the tell-tale accent came out, strangers 
came up and said “Let me shake the hand of an American. 
I've got to thank somebody for all you people are doing 
for us!” 

I saw tears in the eyes of a well-to-do woman who had 
just received a parcel of canned food from a stranger in 
Memphis, Tennessee. “I simply cannot understand how people 
could go to all that trouble for mere strangers!” she said. 
“The package was wrapped as carefully as if it came from 
my own sister.” 

“It did.” I said. 

She thought about that a moment, then she said, “We 
had to learn so much during the war. I learned to cook, you 
know. At first I cooked very badly. I just couldn’t make 
decent gravy. It had lumps in it. N» matter what I'd do, it 
had lumps. Then I realized I was (Continued on page 110) 
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E \ Jow that it was settled there 

E © were several problems to be 
handled before they moved from Harbi- 
sonville. One concerned Granny, who 
was frequently a difficult person to deal 
with because she did her own thinking— 
and sometimes that of others. 

“T still think it might be better for her 
to go to Chicago.” Kate Ives said for 
the umpteenth time. “She’d have every 
comfort there with Gertrude and Wilton, 
but—” 

“Not every comfort,” Andy broke in. 

“She’d never be in a very good humor 
around Wilton. She says he’s as interest- 
ing as a toad, except that he doesn’t have 
warts!” 

Kate laughed, then quickly turned se- 
rious. “Ill have to talk with her right 
away, but I dread it! You know how 
she is, Andy.” 

He nodded. “If it’s going to hurt her 
feelings, I say let her go with us. She’d 
rather do that, anyway. Why, she’s just 
sixty-eight, and she can stand as much as 
most women between forty and fifty. If 
it’s going to hurt her feelings, don’t men- 
tion it to her; she’s the best mother-in- 
law I’ve ever had.” 

“And it’s such a coincidence that she’s 
my mother too!” Kate wasn’t convinced 
that she liked this brand of humor. 
“Andy, are sure you've done the 
right thing? When I think of moving 
‘way off there and turning pioneer, I get 
shivers!” 

Andy Ives, who had been a clerk in 
Jaynes’ Hardware Store for nearly twen- 
ty unprogressive years, looked at her for 
a long moment without speaking. His 
keen blue eyes held a hard, almost fierce 
light. He leaned toward her, took her 
hands in his big, farm-bred fingers. “The 
Lord made a lot of acres, Kate, and I 
want some of them for my own—a place 
for Hope and Dave to call theirs some- 
day, a place that will flourish according 
to the strength and thought we put into 
it. The land down there is. rich - and 
black and good. I think I’ve done the 
right thing. The question is, Are we the 
right people?” 

Kate Ives had never been quite sure 
of Andy’s wisdom in business matters. 
At times he seemed to be a dreamer. 
Gertrude, her sister in Chicago, whose 
husband, Wilton Warner, was a success- 
ful executive in the “Dusk-to-Dawn” 
Mattress Company and made enough 
money for them to afford an apartment 
from which they could see Lake Michi- 
gan, had never quite understood why 
Kate had married Andy. In Gertrude’s 
view Andy was not a complex form of 
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Paty wanted roots. So he left his humdrum jc! 
the city, took his wife and children and struck out for a ‘ree 
land. Begin this sparkling story of a Christian family of 


courage and integrity; share their pioneering adventures, 
and enjoy their never-failing humor. 


Of late years Andy had been hearing 
of free land in the state—a great lowland 
region a hundred miles south of Harbi- 
sonville, in the flat, black cotton country 
of southern Arkansas—which was being 
parceled out to those who paid a small 
fee and agreed to live on the land two 
years, making certain simple improve- 
ments. Yet she had never dreamed that 
a man as cautious as Andy would tear 
loose from the security, even the static, 
humdrum security of Harbisonville, and 
take up a tract of that land. But he had 
done it! And now they were going to 
move from staid Harbisonville, from 
the bungalow where Hope and Dave had 
been born and had grown up, to the 
swamp country southwest of Newcastle, 
where they would begin a new life, per- 
haps a very difficult and strange life! 

She was standing at the window after 
Andy had gone off to work that Novem- 
ber morning, looking out at the autumn- 
daubed world, thinking about it. She 
must tell her mother today, and she must 
be tactful about it. How could they 
haul Granny off to the swamp for a 
pioneer life when the old lady could live 
in a warm apartment in Chicago, high 
enough above the ground to reflect Wil- 
ton’s prosperity and offer a pleasant view 
of Lake Michigan? 


Mrs. Craig came into the living room, 
slender and straight, in black, wearing 
her usual high white lace collar and 
yellow-gold watch pinned high on her 
bosom. 

“Good morning, Kate,” she said. Her 
voice was almost as young as Hope's, 
with none of the harshness that age 
usually brings. “What are you mooning 
about this pretty fall morning?” 

“We may be moving before long, 
mother. I want to tell you—” 

“Fine!” the old lady cut in. 
to?” 

“Well, Andy has always wanted 4 
farm, you know, and now he has paid the 
fee on a quarter section of state land, 
with a two-room cabin on it, where we 
can set up housekeeping. We'll move 
before the month is out.” 

“Well, gentle rivers!” the old lady ex- 
claimed. “Wonderful! The emancipation 
of Andrew Ives!” 

“There will be terrible hardships, 
mother. It’s down in the swamp country, 
southwest of Newcastle. It’s out in the 
wilds, thinly settled, and—and— Well, 
I’m just wondering if we ought to sub- 
ject you to the hardships ahead of us, 
mother.” 

The old lady stiffened as if slapped. 
“I understand what you're getting at,” 
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Kate watched the heavily loaded van ease out 
of the yard. A lump rose in her throat. It was the 
uprooting and breaking away from the home she 
and Andy had made—a threat to her deep-laid 
woman’s instinct for security. 
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she said quickly. 
Gertrude yet?” 

Kate Ives flushed a little. “No, I 
haven’t. You know I wouldn’t write 
Gertrude about it before talking with 
you, don’t you?” 

“Well, I certainly didn’t think so. 
Now, you listen to me, Kate. I can take 
as many hardships as you can, and you 
know I'd get a job washing dishes and 
keeping house for somebody before I'd 
go up north and live in the same house 
with that smug, tiresome mattress ped- 
dler Gertrude married!” 

“Mother! Don’t talk like that! I just 
thought—” 

“All right, don’t you talk like that 
either. Look here, I’ve been with you 
and Andy since your father died, and 
I’ve helped bring up Dave and Hope, 
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and my place is with you all. Don’t you 
be thinking for a minute that I’d traipse 
off up to Chicago to dry up and die in 
some stuffy apartment, with never a 
chance to walk in the mud or to feed 
chickens or to hear a cowbell at night or 
a hound trailing just before sunup! I’m 
a human being, Kate Ives! I’m not a bit 
afraid of your swamp and your hard- 
ships!” 

“What on earth?” asked Hope, who 
had reached the door just in time to 
catch Granny’s last “Whose 
swamp and whose hardships?” 

Kate looked at her daughter and felt 
a twinge of pain, for Hope was too pretty 
to be hidden in a swamp, torn loose from 
her circle of friends, removed from her 
admirers to a place where there would 
probably be no worthy admirers to re- 


words. 


place them. Hope was vividly attractive, 
with gray eyes and curly dark-brown 
hair. 

“We’re going to move, honey,” Kate 
told her. “I was just telling Granny 
that—” é 

“Move?” Hope yipped, flinging back 
a swirl of shining hair that had sy ung 
across one cheek. “For heaven’s sake, 
where? And when? Isn’t this rather 
sudden?” 

“It’s been brewing for years. All your 
life you’ve heard your father talk of 
wanting a farm of his own, haven’t you? 
Well, we’re going to have one.” 

“You make it sound so simple! All at 
once we're going to have a farm. Just 
like that! As easy as ordering it from 
Sears!” 

Kate explained the arrangement. “It’s 
free land, you see. Except for the few 
dollars we’ve put into the fee, all we have 
to do now to make it ours is to work.” 

“At last!” Hope said gladly. “Now 
dad can work for himself, instead of 
handling bolts and nuts, hoes and rakes 
and plowpoints for the other fellow! It’s 
wonderful!” 

“There won’t be much for you down 
there.” Kate said slowly. “If you'd 
rather, you can get a job and stay here, 
where you've friends and_ recreations 
and—” 

“and die of homesickness for the 
rest of you!” Hope cut in. “Stay here? 
I’m going too, and don’t think you can 
park me in Harbisonville while the rest 
of you sail off to the great adventure! 
Why, Ill outpioneer Priscilla herself!” 

“And who knows?” Granny asked, a 
light in her eye. “Maybe there'll be a 
John. Alden down there in the swamp 
country.” Then the old lady shrugged 
and laughed without mirth, spoke to 
Hope: “She tried to persuade me against 
going. Imagine that! Hardships! Why, 
many’s the hardship I’ve caught by the 
tail and swung around my head three 
times before throwing it over the moun- 
tain!” 

Hope laughed. “Have you told Dave 
yet?” she asked her mother. 

“Dad’s going to tell him at noon, when 
he comes by the store, on his way home 
from school. It will make Dave very 
happy, I know. What could please a 
gangling, freckled boy of sixteen more 
than going into a wilderness where there 
are deer, wild turkey, fish, coons—?” 

“Is it that wild?” Hope broke in. 
“Really deer and ‘turkey and all that?” 

“Rattlesnakes too.” Kate added, “and 
mosquitoes, frogs, and maybe an alli- 
gator now and then. Dad says it’s primi- 
tive.” 

“Dave can wear a coonskin cap and 
be our young Leatherstocking Ives!” 
Hope mused. *“What of neighbors? Will 
we have any two-legged ones?” 

“IT don’t know about that part of it,” 
Kate told her, “but from what I gather, 
we'll have room to turn around, and just 
worlds of privacy! You two get your 

(Continued on page 104) 
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N THE part of the country where 

we live, this is the time of year when 
the foliage is just beautiful, and “week- 
ending it” (especially now that cars 
seem to be back on the road and gas is 
no problem) is very popular. Stories 
are floating around galore, of experiences 
that various ones are having on their 
journeys. One came to my attention the 
other day and I thought how simple and 
yet how sound was the philosophy in it. 
Friends of mine, touring the countryside, 
stopped at a tourist home in New Eng- 
land; it was starting to get dark, and 
they were anxious to find a place to lay 
their heads for the night. They were ex- 
tremely fortunate in getting the last 
available room. The lady who ran the 
tourist home was that homely type of 
person who made every one feel at ease 
immediately and she had my friends 
down in the living room almost right 
away—regaling them with stories of her 
life and the countryside. Her quick Irish 
wit sent them into gales of laughter. 

During the course of the evening, the 
doorbell rang again and again with peo- 
ple asking for lodging, and although she 
had no room, each time someone came, 
she invited them in, put on her thinking 
cap, cranked the telephone and called 
around until she found a place for them 
to stav. No amount of telephoning was 
too much for her. Finally, after this hap- 
pened about the third time, my friends 
remarked about all the trouble she went 
to for perfect strangers, and her reply 
was very simple, “What are we here for, 
if not to help one another!” I know it 
isa simple isolated incident, and yet how 
much we need that kind of philosophy 
put into practice. It’s so much a part 
of the religion that we give lip service to 
—but we find it so easy to be very busy 
... that a shrug of our shoulders, and 
the thought ‘Let them take care of them- 
selves’ dismisses the subject from our 
minds. I think of how often in our church 
life we need to remember how important 
it is for us ‘to help one another’, and how 
rich our own lives become when we for- 
get ourselves and in the simplest act 
of service, the cup of water, we spread 
our faith, and make the world a much 
happier place in which to live. 
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by MARTHA TODD 


Another story which came back also 
fascinated me. At our Tuesday Sewing 
Club, we find our tongues working almost 
as fast as our fingers (you know how 
that is) and last Tuesday, Sarah John- 
son was telling us about a Schlagfest she 
went to down in Pennsylvania. She was 
just full of that affair. If I can only re- 
member all the details, as she told them, 
I know you'll be interested in them. It 
seems that a church down there is build- 
ing a new sanctuary, and of course you 
can’t wave a magic wand and behold! a 
new church! It takes cold hard cash! 

One of the enterprising members of 
that congregation decided to do her share 
(and from what I heard, it was some- 
one else’s share too) and she organized 
this “Schlagfest”. The principal event 
was the roasting of a pig over an out- 
door spit . . . and of course the eating 
of the animal was important too! The 
affair was held out of doors on the large 
and very lovely grounds of her farm. The 
spring house and the barn were turned 
over to the day’s activities. While folks 
gathered to watch the roasting of that 
nice; big piece of pork, various activities 
were going on to add interest to say 
nothing of a little extra money. Games 
of skill were set up in booths, old china 
and glassware were collected and for a 
nickel you could let out all your pent-up 
emotions by tossing a baseball right into 
the middle of that china closet; similarly, 
dolls were set up to be knocked down if 
the throwers were sufficiently skilled. 

Ping-pong tables, and archery caught 
the attention of those who wanted to 
pass the time until the roasting was done 
... and a badminton court was running 
full-tilt. Passing among the ‘guests’ 
were “apple-on-the-stick” girls, “lemon- 
sticks-stuck-in-lemons” girls and every- 
one was munching happily, trying to talk 
and chew at the same time. Other booths 
sold cotton candy, and the spring house 
was turned into an ice cream parlor. 

There friends sat around attractive 
tables, eating ice cream or drinking bot- 
tled soda. Everywhere was evidence of 
someones handiwork in the form of art 
work, for there was much decorating of 
booths, to say nothing of the spring 
house and the barn. “Mary, Mary, quite 


contrary,” “Little Jack Horner,” “Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater” and “Tom, Tom 
the Piper’s Son” joined in to make the 
festivities gayer. Just outside the barn, 
an old sleigh, brightly painted and chock- 
ful of flowers added color to the scene, 
and bulk to the treasury. Oh yes, and 
corsage as well as boutonniere girls were 
mingling with the crowd, ready, for a 
nominal fee, to enhance every man’s and 
woman’s costume with flowers. 

The highlight of the day was the carv- 
ing of the pig, and, of course, that was 
a popular event because it meant “chow’s 
on.” Along with sauerkraut, mashed 
potatoes, applesauce, sliced tomatoes, 
fresh ‘picked on the spot’ corn, coffee 
and cake, every one had more than 
enough to eat. I was very much inter- 
ested in one fact, that no price was set 
on the dinner—everyone was asked to 
give what he felt the dinner was worth. 
I hope Sarah can find out just how suc- 
cessful that was—for certainly an affair 
that is staged to make money—seems to 
me to be running a big chance of not 
realizing it’s goal. Events were planned 
for the evening too! A big auction took 
place, a new fur coat, an electric grille, 
waffle-iron, toaster, mixermaster and 
iron were among the notable objects put 
up for ‘bidding’. Marshmallows for 
toasting over a bonfire were on sale, and 
a rousing ‘sing’ ended the evening. A 
public address system carried the gentle 
strains of music over the meadows and 
also kept the company happy, as well as 
informed of what was going on where the 
pig was meeting its very sublime fate 
. . . that of course is from the people’s 
point of view rather than the pig’s. 

Not incidentally at all, but quite to the 
point, only I forgot to mention it earlier, 
the entertaining, and enterprising host- 
ess, originator, chairman, and_part-ex- 
ecutor sent out invitations which ran up 
into the hundreds, which accounted for 
part of the success of the affair. I'd say 
from what I heard, she certainly must 
feel very much satisfied with her idea and 
the outcome, since my reporter tells me 
it was highly successful, if that can be 
judged by the happy time everyone was 
having. And that sounds like something 
which could be classed as being well 
suited to that part of the country. 

Whereas in the South West, a Fiesta 
sounds more natural. I'd like to go to 
the Harvest Fiesta in New Mexico some- 
time. In a town down there, the Federa- 
tion of Churches works together in rais- 
ing money for the underpriviledged in 
it’s community, and they have a wonder- 
ful time doing it. Of course, the behind 
the scenes preparation is extensive. But 
the day the affair is held, the whole town 
turns out in costume, cowboys with 
flashy shirts and high-heeled boots, cow- 
girls, Mexican costumes, seem to be the 
‘order of the day’, the Sheriff’s posse is 
picturesquely attired and they are mem- 
bers of the Goat Club which holds a Goat 
Rodeo, proving to be great sport and a 

(Continued on page 109) 
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DOCTOR 


\ deo Dr. Torrey, Westford’s re- 
—_*/ tired practitioner, was seated 


on his porch enjoying the warm spring 


sunshine one morning early in May, 
when he was joined by Seth Cunning- 
ham, his adversary at checkers down to 
‘the general store and postoffice. 

“A fine spring morning, Seth,” greeted 
the doctor, reaching for a rustic rocker 
and drawing it over. “Sit down and en- 
joy this welcome sunshine.” 

“Don’t mind if I do, Doc,” said Cun- 
ningham, ponderously seating himself in 
the proffered chair. “Huh! Reckon I’ve 
got the spring fever. The ja’nt down 
here from my house sorter took holt on 
me. The years must be tellin’ on me.” 

“You're no spring chicken, Seth,” 
chuckled the doctor. 

“No, I guess I ain’t, Doc. 
eighty come June.” 

“T am not far behind you, Seth. I'll 
be seventy-eight in August. By the way, 
I presume you have heard that Caroline 
Marshall is to be retired the last of June 
when she rounds out fifty 
teaching here in Westford?” 

“Yes, I heard so t’other day, Doc. 
Bill Carter told me as how it was voted 
at a jint meetin’ o’ the selectmen an’ the 
school board to grant Car’line a pension 
0’ ten dollars a week. I dunno how she 
be goin’ to get ‘long on thet. I swan I 
don’t.” 

“It will mean pretty close figuring, 
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By Frederick E. Burnham 


Seth, when you consider the taxes and 
the interest on her mortgage, which I 
fifteen hundred dollars. I 
how she can help running 


believe is 
hardly see 
behind.” 

“Car’line won’t do thet, Doc,” de- 
clared Cunningham. “Ye-ou know what 
sticklers the Marshalls has al’ays been 
for payin’ their bills an’ payin’ them 
prompt. Car’line, the last o’ the line, 
"ill pay her way, though she has to go 
cold an’ hungry. It be bred in the bone.” 

“You are right, Seth.” 

“Tt was puttin’ thet nevvy o’ hern 
through college an’ arter thet the law 
school as took the hull on her savin’s, 
Doc.” 

“That and the ten years or more that 
her father was an invalid, Seth. As long 
as he lived there was nothing too good 
for him. It was hardly to be wondered 
at, that she took such good care of him 
for being the only child and her mother 
dying in childbirth, her father had been 
both father and mother to her. He was 
well repaid for his earlier years of devo- 
tion.” 

“How long arter her nevvy begun 
practicin’ law was it thet he was killed 
by thet confounded hit-an’-run driver, 
Doc?” 

“Not long, Seth—three months or so. 
Shortly after the funeral Caroline told 
me that he had begun repaying her the 
money that she had loaned him.” 


“IT be afeared, Doc, thet it won't be 
very long afore the bank ‘ill be demand- 
in’ sompin on the principal. I see thet 
the old Marshall homestead be goin’ to 
pieces fast. It be nachal thet the bank 
should want the property kep’ up.” 

“It probably would have done so long 
since, but for the fact that the president 
of the bank is a Westford boy who went 
to school to Caroline. Quite naturally 
he will defer action as long as he can 
consistently, but of course the time will 
come when he will have to take steps 
to protect the bank from loss.” 

“Yes, I persume so.” 

“While it has been home, the only 
home that Caroline ever knew, she never 
liked the rambling old house.” 

“Thet so?’ ’ 

“More than forty years ago she told 
me there were times when she fairly 
hated the old house, that she had a long- 
ing and an ambition to some day build 
a neat little cottage where she and her 
father could live in comfort.” 

An’ trouble comin’, it turned out jest 
an idle dream, Doc. Now she be past 
the three score year an’ ten o’ the Scrip- 
ter, an’ still livin’ in the house she hated.” 

“That’s true, Seth,” said the doctor, 
sighing heavily. 

“Did ye ever stop to think o’ what a 
tremenjous number 0’ boys an’ gals she 
has teached durin’ all these years, Doc?” 

“Yes, I have, Seth, and while you and 
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I never went to school to her, being of 
an earlier generation, I know what a 
remarkable teacher she has been during 
all these vears. There have been quite a 
number of her scholars who have made 
their mark in the world.” 

“There sure has, Doc.” 

“There is William Colbert, judge of 
the district court down to the city, 
Seth. He was appointed to the bench 
twenty or more years ago. The Rev. Dr. 
Lane, pastor of the South Church, a very 
highly educated man, is another of her 
schola c. 

“An’ Dr. Parks down to Boston, Doc.” 

“He is a highly gifted surgeon, Seth.” 

“T've heard so, Doe.” 

“Were I to take the time I could prob- 
ably call to mind a dozen or more, Seth. 
Yes, Caroline has reason to be proud of 
he: years of teaching here.” 

Presently Cunningham went his way, 
and then for a time the doctor sat with 
closed eves. Finally he took a note-book 
from his pocket and began jotting down 
the names of certain former Westfordites 
—former pupils of Caroline who had 
made good. “Just an old man’s dream I 
presume,” he mused at length. 

The following morning Dr. Torrey 
drove to the adjacent city and when he 
had found a convenient place on a side 
street to hitch his horse, he made his 
way over to the District Court House. 
From a deputy sheriff, who was coming 
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down the broad granite steps he learned 
that Judge Colbert was in his office. 

“Old Doe exclaimed the 
judge as the doctor entered in response 
to his hearty “Come in.” 

“Glad to find you in, William,” re- 
sponded the doctor, casting forensic for- 
malities to the winds. “You are looking 
well—about the same as when I saw 
you last, five years or more ago.” 

“A deal grayer, Doc.” 

“Yes, but that is to be expected. So 
far as my observation goes, the practice 
of law seems to have a pronounced tend- 
ency to gray hairs.” 

“And likewise the practice of medi- 
cine,” laughed the judge, his eyes fas- 
tened upon the doctor’s snow-white hair. 

“IT guess there is little to choose be- 
tween the two professions when it comes 
to gray hair,” said the doctor, smiling. 
“Speaking of gray hair, you of course 
recall Caroline Marshall of Westford.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Her hair is as white as snow today.” 

“T have more than one reason to re- 
member her. Many a time she strapped 
me when I was a boy and I richly de- 
served it. I have another reason, how- 
ever, for cherishing her memory—the 
foundation she laid for my education of 
later years. There was a teacher, Doc! 
I wish I could repay, at least in part, the 
great debt of gratitude that I owe her. I 
suppose she has long since been retired?” 


Torrey!” 





“She is to be retired the last of June, 
when she rounds out fifty years of teach- 
ing in the same district school where she 
first taught.” 

“She will be granted a pension of 
course?” 

“A small one—ten dollars per week.” 

“IT presume she has ample savings to 
fall back upon?” 

“Absolutely nothing. Her father was 
a helpless invalid for about ten years, 
and during all that time she saw to it 
that he wanted for nothing. Then a few 
years later she put her nephew, John 
Marshall, through college and the law 
school and—” 

“John Marshall who was killed by a 
hit-and-run driver very shortly after he 
began to practice law here in the city?” 

“That is the one, William.” 

“A splendid fellow and a most promis- 
ing young lawyer. I knew him well and 
held him in the highest esteem. Had he 
lived he undoubtedly would have repaid 
his aunt every dollar she had loaned him. 
Does she still live in the old Marshall 
homestead?” 

“Yes, but it is in pretty bad shape. I 
have been rather expecting to hear that 
the bank has taken steps leading to fore- 
closure. It undoubtedly would have 
taken drastic steps long before this but 


.for the fact that Henry Murdock, the 


president of the bank, went to school to 
Caroline, and quite naturally dislikes to 
take action.” 

“You were already practicing when 
she began to teach, Doc?” 
While I never knew 
teacher, I 


“Five years or so. 
her as a 
worth.” 


appreciated her 


“And now have a grand project in 
mind, eh?” queried Judge Colbert, eyeing 
the doctor shrewdly. 

“Well, ves I have, William.” 


laughing, 


Then, 
“T see that your extended pro- 
fession as judge has made you adept in 
mind reading.” 

“No doubt it has helped, Doc,” 
chuckled the judge. “A snug haven for 
Caroline during her declining years?” 

“That is right, William—a little cot- 
tage of four rooms. I have it in mind to 
deed the land. As no doubt you know, I 
own a considerable strip of land on the 
main road.” 

“Yes, I believe I do.” Judge Colbert 
was silent for a few moments and then 
said, “The money for the house has got 
to be raised, Doc—approximately four 
thousand dollars. I shall consider it a 
privilege and a pleasure to contribute 
five hundred dollars. I will make you out 
a check for that amount now.” 

“Splendid, William!” exclaimed the 
doctor, a mist coming before his eyes. 
“T am off to a flying start.” 

Before leaving for home the doctor 
interviewed several other former West- 
fordites who had gone to school to Miss 
Marshall. Among others was Mr. Henry 
Murdock, president of the Five Cents 
Savings Bank that held the mortgage on 

(Continued on page 113) 
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-HERE is a saying of Ruskin in 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture” that 
of all the pulpits from which the human 
voice is ever sent forth, there is none 
from which it reaches so far as from the 
grave. It is a creepy sort of saying, and 
one is tempted at first to wonder whether 
it is really true. It seems a paradox to 
say that death can speak more clearly 
and more forcibly than life. And yet 
when one thinks of dead lives or even of 
lives that live and then of the lives that 
transcend death he realizes that perhaps, 
after all, the saying is true. 

There is David Livingstone, kneeling 
all alone by the side of the cot in the 
little hut in Tala, dead in the attitude of 
prayer, on the most distant of all his 
journeys. And that lonely figure kneel- 
ing, quiet and still, there by that bedside, 
spoke a message to the world that cut in 
deeper and reached farther and set the 
world more a-tremble than any other 
word or act of David 
through his entire lifetime. 

It certainly is true in the case of our 
Lord. Our Lord’s death stands out as 
the most eloquent act of His Life. It 
reaches where His words have never been 
able to penetrate. In a sense it was a 
great living deed, the laying down of life 
instead of holding it fast. 

And this principle is true of Jesus and 
of a good deal of life in another sense 
even than this literal one; for as one 
studies the life of Christ and His influ- 
ence in the world, he wonders sometimes 
whether what is known and recorded has 
a greater influence than what is unre- 
corded and unknown. 
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Livingstone’s 


The Silences 


When we turn to our Gospels the im- 
pression made upon us is of a very 
crowded and intense life, a life that never 
stopped to rest, that was consumed by 
zeal, that made it meat and drink to do 
God’s will, with “no leisure so much as 
to eat.” There is a great deal to justify 
that impression. But yet when we ex- 
amine the Gospels more carefully, a quite 
different impression comes to us. As a 
matter of fact, we know of only about a 
hundred active days in Jesus’ life. On 
the supposition that His public ministry 
lasted only one year, that would be less 
than a third of the days of that year. 
On the supposition that His public min- 
istry lasted, as we would believe, for 
three years, we account for less than 
one-tenth of the days of His active work- 
ing life. That is quite different from our 
ordinary impression. We think of all His 
days and of every day as being crowded 
full from early morning until late in the 
evening. As a matter of fact, nothing is 
recorded except of about one day in ten. 
And even in those recorded days, often 
it is only a single incident that is re- 
corded. Perhaps the rest of the day was 
filled with things that have not been 
written down, or perhaps that’ was the 
one piece of work that Jesus saw needed 
to be done in that day. But it gives one 
a strange feeling when he reads the Gos- 
pels through carefully, to note the gaps 


and the silences, and to discover how 
much of Jesus’ life is not recorded at all. 

Apart from the forty days when He 
was in the wilderness being tempted of 
the evil one, there are not more than six 
days of Jesus’ life up to the first passover 
about which any facts are recorded. Be- 
tween the first and second passovers, 
there are only eight or ten days regarding 
which we are told anything: out of a 
whole year, the first year of His public 
ministry. Between the second and third 
passovers there are barely thirty days, 
not counting the two missionary circuits 
through Galilee, which are referred to, 
but the details of which are not present- 
ed. And from the third passover to the 
end of His life, there are only about forty 
days of which the events are set down 
in the Gospels. It is a wonderful thing, 
and it gives one a far more solemn im- 
pression regarding the power of Clirist’s 
life and its influence in the world to think 
that a hundred days—a little over three 
months of Jesus’ life—have yielded us 
all this tremendous power, have lifted 
Jesus Christ,up to be this great figure, 
and have given men more to think about 
than have any other events or writings 
in the whole history of the world. 

And when one looks at a great many 
of the recorded events, they do not seem 
to be such very great things. One is just 
a talk with a woman, a stray woman 
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\ \ e do not know the names 


of the architects of the great 13th Century cathedrals, the most won- 
derful buildings ever made by human hand. Great and important work 
has been done by men whose names remain unrecorded in history. 


By Robert k. Speer 


whom He meets by a well. Another is 
an account of an interview with a caller 
who comes to see Him by night. Another 
one is a story of how He treated some 
little children differently from the way 
other teachers were accustomed to treat 
little children. We know how human and 
simple many of these incidents are. In- 
deed. a great many of the things that 
have made the deepest impression about 
Jesus are tiny little incidents, in them- 
selves of no great consequence, but of 
the greatest consequence in the world as 
it happens because of all the meaning 
that went into them and the meaning 
that has been taken out of them by 
human hearts. 


draw the picture of that glory slowly 
dying away and “fading into the light of 
common day.” But is the light of com- 
mon day a faded glory? What we gather 
from looking carefully at life is the prin- 
ciple that the glory of the common day 
is the brightest, the greatest and the 
most radiant, light there is; and that the 
life that is not paid attention to, that is 
just lived naturally and spontaneously, 
is the life that really has the power in it, 
the life that yields the results, the life 
that is going to be determinative in char- 
acter and in judgment and in destiny. 
We can make this plainer perhaps by 
drawing out the principle in some prac- 
tical ways: by noting, for example, that 


in Christ’s Life 


The principle of Ruskin’s saying has 
amore wonderful application here, even, 
than it does in the eloquence of the 
crucifixion of our Lord. It is this silent 
period of Christ’s life, the commonplace 
elements of it, so to speak, the things 
never set down by the evangelists, either 
because they did not think them neces- 
sary, or because the events did not make 
sufficient impression upon them, or be- 
cause they never happened for the reason 
that our Lord was living a quiet life with 
His friends and the people and neighbors 
roundabout Him. The impress that all 
this makes upon the world is as eloquent, 
as penetrating, as direct and forceful, as 
the public work and public teaching of 
our Lord. And it brings before us a very 
great, a very solemn, and a very joyous 
lesson, namely, the unrecorded incidents 
of life, the common ones, the ones that 
usually slip by without our giving them 
any particular notice or attention—these 
may turn out in the end to have been by 
far the most worthwhile elements in life. 
The real greatness of our lives may re- 
side in the unobserved, the unnoticed 
and the petty rather than in what we 
think of as the significant, the important 
and the conspicuous. 

We all remember the phrases in 
Wordsworth’s “Imitations of Immortal- 
ity.” He has spoken of heaven lying all 
about us in our infancy and goes on to 
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the greatest work in the world is the 
unnoticed and the unobserved. There is 
a grand passage in one of Cardinal New- 
man’s sermons, entitled “The World’s 
Great Benefactors,” in which he de- 
scribes the anonymity of almost all of 
the greatest achievements. 

We have names attached by explorers 
to certain bodies of land they have dis- 
covered, lakes, mountains, rivers—but 
were they the first discoverers, or are 
these unknown to us? If you stop to 
think about the really worthwhile things 
that have been done, can you tell who 
it was that did them? You cannot tell 
who it was that first raised wheat. You 
do not know who was the first woman to 
discover that wheat could be made into 
bread. We do not know who it was, 
except in old fable, who first discovered 
fire, or how fire could be made, or who 
invented the wheel. As to the discovery 
of the medicinal herbs, the domesticating 
of the wild animals, the first learning of 
all the little commonplace lessons that 
alone make life livable—nobody knows 
who first did those things. 

Or take the great cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century. We do not know the 
name of their architects. William Morris 
reminds us that we know the names of 
the men who restored the cathedrals, and 
for the most part defaced them in so 
doing, but we do not know the name of 


the original architects of these, the most 
wonderful buildings the human hand has 
constructed. It is inspiring to remember 
that the greatest and most important 
work done in the world has been done 
by men and women whose names have 
not been recorded in history at all. 

The real influence of a nation—where 
is it being exerted? We know where it 
is being exerted: in quiet homes, in 
homes that would be ruined by publicity, 
where the very condition of the work is 
that it should be done in quietness and 
in private with no outside eye looking 
upon it at all. Where the mother has 
her little lad by her side, cuddling him 
in her arms at night, and whispering in 
his ear simple words that, without his 
knowing it, are going to change history 
twenty-five or thirty years from now. 

There was a day some centuries ago 
when if anyone had asked who was doing 
the great work of the world, the answer 
would have been this or that emperor, 
this or that pope, this or that great 
scholar. Well they were not doing the 
great work of the world. The greatest 
work that was being done in the world 
just then was that of a German miner’s 
wife, whose first-born son was given to 
her in the bustle of the marketplace in 
Eisleben. She took the little boy home 
to the humble miner’s house where they 
lived, and taught him to love truth and 
to hate lies, and to grow up strong and 
unfearing; and by and by that German 
boy steps forth, and the whole world 
trembles at his tread as he puts his great 
shoulders under human history and 
heaves it into new grooves. The real 
work of the world was done by Martin 
Luther’s mother. 

I say again, it is one of the most com- 
monplace facts in the world, which we 
see illustrated in our Lord’s own life, 
that a great part, and in many lives the 
best part, is the unnoticed and unob- 
served part of it; and that the greatest 
work in the world is this quiet, un- 
noticed, anonymous, private work. 

We can make this concrete, and con- 
e@éte in a way that partly startles us and 
partly steadies us, when we observe that 
if the greatest work in the world is the 
unnoticed work, it must follow that the 
unnoticed things are the really significant 
and determining things. It is not what 
we think of as the great crises that are 
determinative; they all have been them- 
selves predetermined. 

There is a story in one of Tolstoy’s 
essays, entitled “Why Do Men Stupefy 
Themselves?” It is an argument against 
the use of narcotics and all kinds of 
intoxicants, on the ground that they 
make men negligent or careless or in- 
capable in the inconspicuous and unob- 
served choices and determinings of life, 
which Tolstoy argues are the really sig- 
nificant ones. He tells the story of 
Bruloff’s studios, where the young, am- 
bitious Russian artists came to do their 
work. One day when Bruloff was going 
around, watching the work of his stu- 
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dents, he stopped behind one and 
watched his drawing. After a little while 
he leaned over and just touched the 
picture. The boy looked at the picture 
and then he looked around at Bruloff. 
“Why,” he said, “you only touched it a 
tiny bit but it is quite another thing!” 
“Yes,” said Bruloff. “art begins where 
the tiny bit begins.” And then ‘Tolstoy 
goes on to point out that that is where 
life begins—where the tiny bit begins— 
and that everything of consequence in 
life is determined by something so small 
and inconspicuous that we never notice 
it until when the ir- 
revocable consequences begin to appear. 


long afterwards 

There are many of us who have mem- 
ories good enougii io be able to recall 
We did not 
pay any attention io them at the time, 
but now 


some of these little things. 


back over our life 
we see that this or that unnoticed inci- 
dent was the great determining factor; 
and years hence, when life is over and we 
look back and it all stands out luminous 


as we look 


The further lesson is obvious, that the 
real testings therefore must come, not 
through the uncommon and the peculiar, 
but in the very common and ordinary 
things. I remember reading a long time 
ago a story about a ne’er-do-well char- 
acter in American town, who 
finally lost his life in a sacrificial act, 
trying to save some other life: and the 
moral of the story seemed to be that all 
that went before counted for nothing, 
that just this one heroic act of his was 
the thing that really revealed the man 
and showed what his true human char- 


some 


acter was. 

We have heard the doctrine these re- 
cent years put almost as an accepted 
alvation 
by the death of Christ. or by ‘he life of 
Christ. or by anythine that Christ did 
for us: the only salvation there is is 
But 
even that is quite too tedious and too 
exacting for the modem world. and we 
hear a doctrine, not of salvation by 


principle, that salvation is not 


salvation by our own characters. 


Let Us Aave Yaith 


(A poem for Thanksgiving Day) 


Ler us have faith that brighter days are coming, 
That hearts long saddened will be glad again; 
With grateful open minds let us be summing 
Up all the mercies God has given men. 


Ler us have faith that love will reign forever, 


As it has reigned undimmed throughout the past; 
That we shall reach our heart’s desired haven 
For which we have so longed, at last, at last! 


Ler us have steadfast faith there will be gladness 
Awaiting us, with happy tasks to do; 

That pain long borne, and bitter grief and sadness 
Will yield to joy before our day is through. 


Ler us have faith that One who never failed us 
Will still be faithful; let us look and find 

The peace on earth that heralded His coming; 
His peace, the cherished dream of all mankind. 


and shining to us, we will discover to 
our amazement that all kinds of things 
we never paid any attention to were the 
really significant things. That is what 
our Lord calls our attention to in His 
parable of the judgment day. As the 
men and women stand in front of Him 
they do not remember the cups of water 
they gave, the prisoners they visited, the 
unfortunate people they helped. They 
are being judged for something that has 
completely slipped from their memories. 
And yet Christ says that in that day 
those will be the things of interest and 
consequence. It is the little and unob- 
served things of our lives that are really 
consequential and determining. 
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character, but of salvation by act, even 
salvation by impulse; and have been told 
that of many a man his death itself was 
a self-redemption, because in that death 
he revealed the character worthy of the 
eternal fellowship. 

The just God will be able to appraise 
with justice, and with a great deal more 
love and charity than we can feel, the 
lives and deeds of all His children. But 
one asks whether it is really a true prin- 
ciple, that life is revealed by the occa- 
sional and the extraordinary, or is it not 
the true principle, that life is revealed by 
the ordinary and the commonplace, and 
that we are only able to judge men and 
women justly, not by something excep- 


tional and peculiar, something very dif. 
ferent from all the rest of their lives. but 
that we can only judge men truly and 
justly by what is the common thing, the 
ordinary, the quiet and unobserved life 
that is proof of the real personality: 

The real test of life is not the Way 
men and women are going to behave on 
dress parade, when their biographer jg 
standing by to make a note of it, but the 
way men and women behave when there 
ix no one around, when nobody will see; 
the kind of pictures they like to look at 
when they know nobody will observe, 
the kind of books they pick up when 
they are all alone, the kind of thoughts 
that creep through their minds when 
nobody can be aware of what is passing 
there. And when we look at our Lord’s 
life and see how all these unobserved 
days and hours in it bore the ceaseless 
scrutiny of those disciples, not His pub- 
lic life alone, but all that quiet, un- 
noticed life when He was with them in 
the little home in Bethany. and in the 
towns of the hill country of Judea and 
up in Galilee, we realize that there was 
the real revealing of the unique and the 
sinless and the flawless life. 

One can gather from this principle a 
great deal that is helpful and necessary 
in our daily living. It is a principle. for 
one thing, that gives to every one of us 
—and it is hard to get it nowadays— 
the right perspective and proportion 
about life. Publicity simply twists all 
our values. Take up any morning paper 
and read it: there is almost nothing pro- 
portionate there, almost nothing fully 
just. Indeed, you do not know what to 
believe. Even where the thing is true 
you are asking yourself all the time what 
the motive is for the publication, who 
got it published, who was the paid agent 
that arranged for it, what relevance it 
has to reality and to life. One can hardly 
trust anything he sees now in any of the 
order and conscious life of the world, 
simply because it is not governed by this 
principle of the superior value of the 
inconspicuous, the common and the un- 
observed. One dreads our modern meth- 
ods of publicity. We have seen great 
Christian agencies suffering from the 
flareback of false publicity. Maybe 
nothing false was said, but then the 
principle of it was false, the pulling 
something out into the limelight, the 
making of it visible and conspicuous, 
the boasting about it; instead of follow- 
ing the law of our Lord’s life, who lived 
nine-tenths of His public life, when He 
was redeeming a world, quietly, so that 
even these men who were writing His 
life, wrote nothing concerning  nine- 
tenths of His days. 

It is a principle that may help us a 
ereat deal in’ these coming days in re- 
covering something of the old simplicity 
and frugality, and in escaping waste. We 
know how much waste there is now, and 
how hard it is to avoid waste, and how 
increasing wealth increases the tendency 

(Continued on page 117) 
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JOHN CLYMER 


BIRD 
MAN 


OT VERY long ago John Clymer 
found himself in a financial slump— 
which didn’t worry him too much, for 
he and Mrs. Clymer are of the old- 
fashioned sort who believe, literally, that 
the Lord will provide. 

Just about that time, Clymer read a 
magazine article about a man who kept 
the birds around his house alive all win- 
ter, feeding them a mixture of seeds and 
suet. They both like birds, so it seemed 
a nice sort of thing to do. So they did it 
themselves. They made their first crude 
little feeding station at a bench in their 
garage and hung it in a tree, made an- 
other and hung that in another tree. ... 

Three years later, John Clymer had 
a national bird-house and_ bird-feeder 
business on his hands. So many birds 
flocked around his house that he put up 
a “No shooting allowed” sign to protect 
them; so many neighbors and friends 
and nearby store-keepers asked for feed- 
ers that he added a big 2-story building 
to the old garage and began taking on 
extra help. Today he furnishes jobs for 
most of the town of Point Pleasant, Pa. 
The people up there claim that the birds 
are feeding them. It’s the old story of 
“throw your bread (or suet) on the 
waters. e 

Clymer shuns two commonplace busi- 
ness practices. He will not patent his 
productions (he says if anyone can make 
a better bird-feeder than he can, they’re 
welcome to it) and he will not send any- 
thing C.O.D. (he says that people who 
like birds pay their bills. They certainly 
pay him!) He believes in turning out 
an honest product, and in trusting his 
customers. He says he’s discovered that 
there are a lot of people in the world 
who will help a business with a heart 
and a soul—like the bird-feeding business. 


Al 





PAUL PARKER 
PHOTO 


This community found a way to bring the ben- 
efits of religious teaching to children who 
would ordinarily have missed it completely. 


Kees. ILLINOIS, is a pleasant 
little city of about forty thou- 


sand people, flung against both slopes of 
the Fox River, about thirty-five miles 
west of Chicago. It is a city of tree- 
shaded streets and green lawns, misty 
with lilacs, and cloudy with the pink and 
white of flowering crab; her outskirts 
along the dusty country lanes are em- 
broidered kneedeep with gold sunbursts 
of dandelions. The children greet you 
with a cheery, “Hi!” and dogs come 
across the streets to wag a friendly tail, 
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and red squirrels peek at you, and “Purty, 
purty, purty,” comments the cardinal 
from the trees above you as you pass by. 

Elgin is a city of churches. As you 
look along the streets in the downtown 
district you see towers, cupolas, steeples 
and spires, and a dome, and the mar- 
velous green patina of a bronze roof. 
They are large churches, built mostly of 
brick —Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, Con- 
gregationalist, Episcopal, and some oth- 
ers. The David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany and the Brethren Publishing House 


FLORENCE 
KERIGAN 


‘By 


are both located in the city of Elgin. 


Some years ago—about thirteen— 
number of earnest church leaders became 
concerned because Illinois state laws ( 
not permit the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. They did something abou! 
it. They organized what was first calle! 
a Council of Religious Education, au! 
went out soliciting volunteer contribu: 
tions. Their venture was a success. How: 
ever, the name was not satisfactory (0 
some of the more conservative churelit 
connected with it, and it was changet 
The word “Religious,” they felt, left « 
loophole for a change in the ideals of tii 
original plan. It might end up by bei! 
merely a course in comparative religiols 
Even though they realized they were cu 
ting themselves off from Jewish su 
port by so doing, they changed to the 
present name of “Council of Christi! 
Education.” Whether they were wise 
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not is a moot question, but the contribu- 
tions have increased from year to year, 
and the scope of the work has broadened. 
Each year in May the churches ap- 
point one or more captains in their con- 
gregation, and the captains choose work- 
ers, and they canvass sections of the 
city, asking for donations toward the 
work. The donations run from twenty- 
five cents up. Some families give a tithe 
of their income to the work, and others 
give merely token gifts to the repre- 
sentative of the Council who calls upon 
them. At the final meeting of the work- 
ers a thirty-dollar gift was reported and 
there were several ten-dollar ones. The 
business houses give larger gifts. One 
feature of the campaign is that there is 
no publicity connected with the gifts. A 
big downtown store might give a thou- 
sand dollars, but the gift would be as 
confidential as that of a competitor who 
gave only five. The individual gifts av- 
erage up to a dollar and a half each. 
For some time before the campaign 
started it was well advertised. The previ- 
ous Sunday fliers were placed in all the 
churches, bearing the overall slogan of 
the campaign: “Moral Power to Guide 
Atomic Power.” There was publicity in 
the daily newspaper, it was announced 
from the pulpits of the nineteen churches 
taking part, but the thing which made 
the impression upon me was the poster 
publicity in the business section of town. 
Any stranger driving through the cen- 





one community did it 





grades, including children of all races and 
creed, subject only to the permission of 
their parents that they attend the class. 
Many of the children so reached have 
had no previous religious training, and 
have been encouraged to go to a Sun- 
day school because of the interest that 
has been awakened in them. The work 
is carried out by trained, paid teachers. 

In addition to the instruction given in 
the grade schools, the Council conducts 
a Daily Vacation Bible School immedi- 
ately following the closing of the school 
term. In 1945 three weeks of intensive 
religious training was given to more than 
a thousand children in six Bible School 
centers. In 1946 a new center was added. 

The Council also helps local churches 
in training their workers through com- 
munity-wide Leadership Training Schools 
and Conferences. 

All this work is carried on without 
public taxation. The entire program de- 
pends upon the liberality of the Elgin 
citizens. : 

The first thing the people are urged 
to do is to pray. “Your prayers will un- 
dergird the work,” they are told. “With- 
out God’s blessing in the coming years 
our work cannot stand.” They are also 
reminded that the Catholic church gives 
its children about two hundred hours of 
religious instruction per year, the Jewish 
church about three hundred and twenty- 
five, and the Protestant church about 
thirty! That is something of a challenge 





ter of Elgin during the first two weeks 
of May would see placards on every light 
standard he passed. They would be 
unique because instead of advertising 
some civic or political affair, they were 
advertising Christianity! The signs were 
well printed and easy to read, and the 
messages were short and dignified and 
pungent. For example a few of them: 
“Elgin Churches United in Action, Sup- 
port the Council of Christian Educa- 
tion.” “Democratic Institutions Depend 
on Religion.” “Christian Trained Youth 
to Build a Christian World.” “As the 
Twig is Bent so Grows the Tree.” “Chris- 
tian Faith Gives Courage for Tomor- 
tow.” “Religion is a Part of, not Apart 
From Life.” Here, the motorist would 
think, catching a glimpse of spires against 
the sky, is a Christian city which adver- 
tises the fact. 

There is more than advertising and 
financial campaigns. There is a well- 
organized program. It gives instruction 
to 1800 boys and girls in grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 for one hour a week during the 
school year. It reaches more than 91% 
of all the children enrolled in those 
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to thinking Protestant parents. 

The 1946 goal was $15,775. The goal 
was topped by more than $500. Here is 
how it will be spent: 

$16.00 gives the children of an aver- 
age family one hour of religious educa- 
tion per week during the school year, and 
three weeks of intensive religious train- 
ing in the Daily Vacation Bible School. 

$8.00 will give the above training to 
one child for one year. 

$4.00 will give weekday religious in- 
struction to one child for one semester 
and will help to train religious leaders in 
Sunday school. 

$2.00 will give thirty children one hour 
of religious instruction. 

The contributions have increased dur- 
ing the years that the Council has op- 
erated, and the number of children being 
reached has also increased. 

As with every great movement, it 
meets with opposition in some quarters. 
It is not 100% efficient. For instance, it 
fails to reach the high school students— 
just the ones who should be lining up 
with it most strongly. That is some- 
thing for the coming years to accom- 





plish. The present teachers of the courses 
in the grade schools are very popular 
with their pupils, and it may be that 
next year or a year or so later, the stu- 
dents will the course 
added to their rather heavy high school 
curriculum and choose to attend the class 
when than 
their parents’. 


themselves Wish 


the choice is theirs rather 

It is hard to put one’s finger on specific 
results. say, “Here is one 
who might have been a juvenile delin 
quent if it had not been for religious 
education in the Elgin schools.” or “This 
training has resulted in so many min- 
isters, so many Sunday school workers, 
so many converted Christians.” Obvi- 
ously, the results are less tangible than 
that. They are within the consciousness 
and the personality, within the realm of 
the spiritual, moral, and ethical rather 
than the materialistic aspects of the 
child’s future life. But we do know that 
the results must be for good. A com- 
munity having such enthusiastic adults 
must be building for a community of 
better average citizens. We should not 
look for spectacular results. 

There are many other communities in 
which the thoughtful Christians are dis- 
turbed by the matter of teaching Chris- 
tian living along with science, and Bible 
history along with American history. and 
moral power along with atomic power. 
This is one community which several 
years ago went beyond just thinking 


We cannot 
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about it. They got together and talked 
about it. Last year nineteen churches, 
the P.T.A. and the Salvation Army com- 
bined in a campaign to do something 
about it. 

Your community could do it too. You 
are not particularly interested in the 
names of the organizers and leaders of 
this Elgin group, nor in the names and 
alma maters of the teachers, nor even in 
the courses they teach. Your community 
might be able to draw up plans which 
would work better for your particular 
type of problem than a carbon copy of 
the Elgin plan. 

The first thing to do is to really be- 
lieve there is a need for more religious 
instruction for your children. Then pray 
about it. Then organize the churches to 
give the movement their support. Get 
publicity in the local newspapers, and on 
light standards and fence posts. Ask for 
voluntary contributions after setting a 
goal, being sure to include a salary for 
the teachers or teacher comparable to 
that paid the school teachers. You do 
not need to be a city of forty thousand 
or more. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 
For the Quiet Hour 


BY Dk. 


With tAgm iL. 


STIDGER 


J / j 
NOVEMBER 1946) 4 prayer AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


FRI. i 
NOV. 1 5 


“e 


READ PSALMS 143:8 


This is Thanksgiving Month because 
it has Thanksgiving Day within its con- 
fines, and it is my desire that we in this 


month to offer thanks for the manifold 
things which our kindly, loving Heavenly 
Father does for us. It is a good thing, 
now and then, to balance the books of 
life and to discover for ourselves just 
how manifold are our blessings, from 
physical things to spiritual things. 
“Cause me to hear Thy loving kindness 
in the morning,” and on the first day of 
this Thanksgiving Month. Let the theme 
of our meditations these thirty days be 
a theme of gratitude to God for His 
goodness to the children of men. 

Dear God of all goodness and gracious- 


ness, we lift our hearts this morning, and | 


ee 
| Resorcine as a strong man to run 


all the mornings of this Thanksgiving 
Month, for the beauties and kindnesses 
Thou hast literally showered upon us 
through all the days of our lives. Amen. 


SAT. 


NOV. 2 READ 


ISA. 40:8 


ao" 


°, 
+29 


As WAS suggested in yesterday’s medi- 
tation, this is our month to give daily 
and continuous thanks to God for His 
manifold goodness to us. In order to give 
the spirit of Thanksgiving one practical 
expression, I want to tell my group of 
a satisfying ritual I have been carry- 
ing out for ten years in my own life. 
Each day in November of each year I 
write several letters of thanks to peo- 
ple who have conferred upon me some 
service. 

_ I started out by writing to my father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, friends, high- 
school teachers, college teachers; any- 
body and everybody who had done 
something for me which had influenced 
my life. That is a good beginning. Try 
it out and see what riches come back 
te you. 

Our dear Father of all friendships, 
family love and affections; we remember 
that the prayer our Master gave to the 

d started out with the phrase “Our 

ci, sc this morning we thank Thee 

the family spirit in life, and for the 
ux.versal love it brings to humanity. 
Amen. 
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if SUN. 








of 


One of the things for which we shall 


lift up our hearts in gratitude is for our 


| country, its history, its democracy, its 
Meditation Group use every day of this | 


spirit of good will and service. When we 


| think of the spirit of our Pilgrim Fathers, 


and visit historic Plymouth Rock as I 
did this summer with my three grand- 
children, and recall that glowing history, 
we have a full right to lift up our hearts 
in Thanksgiving for our country itself. 


| That is one of our primary gratitudes. 


Dear God of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
of all daring and valiant spirits, we pray 
Thee this day that we may be “worthy 


| of our lineage.” Amen. 


MON. 


READ PSALN : 
NOV. 4 D PSALMS 19:5 


a race” brings us this Thanksgiving 
Month to our knees in gratitude for 
physical health, for the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, especially when we 
think of the sick and starving people in 
this world. When we look at the awful 
newspaper pictures of starving children, 
emaciated adults lying in the streets 
and fields, eating grass and castoff food, 
we lift up our hearts in thanks for just 
everyday food and health which we in 
this nation have. 

Dear God of all goodness, we thank 
Thee for health, the ability te sleep, for 
enough food to eat, for the abundant life 
Thou hast given to us.- Amen. 


TUES. 
NOV. 5 


a Oe 


READ ! CHRON. 23:30 


20 


eS 


As A part of our spirit of Thanksgiving 
this month we desire “To stand every 
morning to thank and praise the Lord,” 


as this text suggests, for the bounties of | 


Nature. We human beings accept the 
beauties and wonders of Nature which 
surround us all the time and never think 
to offer thanks for sunsets, sunrises, 
swift clouds passing by, November with 
its tawny grasses, its harvest bins, its 
yellow pumpkins lying in frosty fields, 
shocks of corn in ten thousand fields, 
crimson sumach still lifting its brazen 
leaves against the russet fields. 

Dear Father of these beautiful fall 


i days of harvest and plenty, we dare not 
9 fail to lift our hearts in thanksgiving for 
the glow and glory of Nature. Amen, 


WED. j 
= ' READ PSALM 119:97 


NOV. 6 


“e 


SHAKESPEARE knew what it was to 
be thankful and to admonish others to 
continual gratitude. Here are some of his 
brief expressions and admonitions: “The 
poorest service is repaid with thanks,” 
“Thanks to men of noble minds in hon. 
orable need.” “I thank you ‘or your 
voices; thank you: Your most sweet 
voices.” “Let never day or night un 
hallowed pass. 

But still remember what the Lord hath 
done.” 

And one of the things which we human 
beings must thank God for, is the fact 
of His unfailing laws of the universe 
which hold the stars in place, give us 
our days and nights, our order and 
serenity. “O how lovely are Thy laws,” 
and “O how love I Thy law!” 

Dear God of all order in the universe; 
God of sun, moon, and stars; God of the 
illimitable spaces, and the eternal laws 
of the universe—both physical and spir- 
itual—we thank Thee. Amen. 





THURS. 
NOV. 7 


Dip you ever think of how much 
gratitude we ought to have just for day, 
and for light itself. Most of us know 
what a spirit of depression comes upo 
us when we have several days of rail, 
fog and darkness. We human beings are 
creatures of sun and light. We need 
light to be at our best. We are always 
happier and more at home in the un: 
verse in the light. But, when dark days, 
disappointments, sorrows and suffering 
come; when we know the desperation of 
dark days and even darker experiences 
we may cry out: “Thou art my lamp, 
O Lord; and the Lord will lighten my 
darkness.” 

Dear Lord of all light, laughter aud 
love, we thank Thee for light; for daw, 
and noon; for the glow and glory of ju! 
everyday sunlight. We thank Thee that 
Thou art the God of light and tht } 
Thou hast filled our lives with light. 
Amen. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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BUT...IT DID! 


They told this man that visitation evangelism might work in a city, 
but never in rural Vermont; they laughed when he suggested it. Now 


ITH a fine Yankee finality in 
their voices, a few staid and traditional 
Vermonters laughed when we suggested 
a campaign of visitation evangelism for 
our section of Vermont. They knew! 
They smiled knowingly and shook their 
heads like patriarchs, and they said, 
“Forget it. It just won’t work—in Ver- 
mont!” But those of us who wanted to 
try visitation evangelism had an idea it 
would work. In spite of the uncomfort- 
ably large number of these “warnings” 
from those who should have known, we 
decided to try it, anyway. After all, we 
Teasoned, Vermonters aren’t so different 
from other people. They may take their 
time, but they usually arrive by sun- 
down, and that’s all that’s important, 
anyway. 

We had two definite ideas, or two 
objectives, to use city-folk’s language, for 
the churches in our state. (Perhaps I 
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he’s laughing at them.... What he did can be done anywhere. ... 


JAMES A. PERRY 


Ww 


should say our Methodist churches, for I 
happen to be a Methodist district  su- 
perintendent.) The first of these objec- 
tives was, to put it briefly, “A man-sized 
job for every minister, and a living sal- 
ary too.” Vermont is a series of narrow, 
fertile valleys flanked by high hills and 
low mountains. Through practically ev- 
ery one of these valleys flows a tiny 
silver stream or a small river and a hard- 
faced road; scattered here and. there are 
little churches, for every town and ham- 
let, ever so small, thinks it should have 
a resident minister—whatever they are 








able to pay him! Four years ago those 
hamlets and churches were still getting 
over the depression; consequently, sal- 
aries were often pitifully insufficient. But 
most of the pastors were brave, devoted 
and well-trained—and a 
them 


surprisingly 
large percentage of were young 
men. 

Some of these pastors were leaving for 
the chaplaincy, and with few recruits 
coming up from the seminaries, it seemed 
like a good time to merge some of these 
was also time for 
us to admit frankly that the rural church 
picture had changed, and changed radi- 
cally, since the old 


days. Today, the minister living in the 


smaller churches. It 


horse-and-buggy 


next community is as near his members 
with his automobile as the horse-and- 
buggy pastor was near those members 
living in his own community. Today’s 
preacher may not be seen daily at the 
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post office, but with telephone connec- 
tions he can be reached quicker, and he 
can get to a home a lot quicker than his 
buggy-riding predecessor ever could. 
Often, we found, that our preacher tak- 
ing care of three churches took better 
care of his work than the preacher of 
yesterday did with only one church to 
Individual churches in- 
creased salaries, knowing that preachers’ 
automobiles cost as much to run as lay- 
men’s automobiles. Then several neigh- 
boring churches pooled their salaries. 
Today, there are few Methodist churches 
in this state failing to provide adequate 
support for their ministers. Indeed, the 
percentage of advance in salaries has 
been far in advance of the average for 
the whole country. 

The second objective in our minds 
was a sound evangelism—or shall we say 
a conviction that a sound evangelism 
would work in Vermont. We had been 
hearing that visitation evangelism was 
the order of the day, but when we began 
to make enquiries about that, we were 
told that visitation evangelism was all 
right for cities. but not for the country. 
That made me a little mad, and I asked, 
“Well, what kind of evangelism will work 
in the country?” I got no answer; there 
was a deep and prolonged and not so 
golden silence. Nobody seemed to know. 


Then Dr. Guy H. Black came to AI- 


worry about. 


Vermont is a series of fertile valleys fl 


bany, N. Y., to hold a school of evan- 
gelism. The plan was to have one church 
in each of the three districts in the Troy, 
N. Y. area try a campaign; if they suc- 
ceeded, we might try it in Vermont. We 
found just one church out of Vermont’s 
174 Methodist churches ready to try it. 
We got a few others to try it out the 
following month; the remainder did 
nothing. 

But—wonder of wonders—when the 
tally was made the following April, the 
contagion had spread to the point where 
thirty churches had employed the visita- 
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tion method, sending out their men and 
women two by two into the homes of 
the community; they had won forty-one 
percent of all the prospects they inter- 
viewed. Prospects, in this case, meant 
folks outside the church fold and others 
not interested in churches at all. No 
church had a complete list of prospects, 
and yet the churches which tried the 
experiment made double the gains in 
membership that the other churches 
made, for the year. During the year just 
passed, scores of churches in the Troy 
Conference and dozens in Vermont have 
gone in for lay evangelism, with remark- 
able results: Derby Church received 38 
people into the fellowship; Burlington, 
85: White River Junction Circuit, 96; 
Enosburg Falls and West Enosburg, 45: 
Plainfield, 49; Vergennes and West Ad- 
dison, 76. These are only a few, scat- 
tered over the state of Vermont. Meth- 
odist churches in Vermont employing 
some form of evangelism made more 
than a ten percent gain for the year. 
Some folks still call visitation evangel- 
ism “wholesale joining of the church.” 
But what is the real result of these visi- 
tation campaigns? Checking on perma- 
nent results convinces us that they are 
far better than those obtained by the 
older methods. In those churches which 
have really tried to make their new mem- 
bers feel at home, the loss is encour- 


agingly small. Laymen going out on the 
two-by-two teams to visit the homes, 
tell us that it has been one of the great- 
est uplifts in all their spiritual lives. 
Scores of young people of the older 
teen-age groups were uncovered or “dis- 
covered” to be excellent door-to-door 
evangelists. 

To sit down quietly with a man or 
a woman and present the appeal of the 
Christian life as it affects personal, fam- 
ily, national and even international mat- 
ters does not require a technique or a 
season. An example is the best argu- 


ae 


anked by high hills a 


ment. The writer with a pastor secured 
the help of two elderly women and start- 
ed out to find men and women for 
Christ and a church with 31 members— 
20 of whom lived out of town! With sey- 
eral days of doorbell-ringing, we reached 
24 people for the Christian decision and 
the church. Eighteen of them were re. 
ceived into the fellowship one Sunday 
morning—the like of that had not been 
seen in that little church in forty 
or more! 


Vears 


In a large village the pastor an the 
district superintendent organized a group 
of people for  visiting-with-a-purpose, 
One prominent resident in that town 
seemed to be the key to the situation, 
The superintendent presented the case 
for the new life and the church. Soon 
this straightforward businessman asked, 
“What are you getting at? What do you 
want me to do?” The superintendent 
replied, “I want you to accept Chiist as 
your Saviour, come out in the open for 
the Christian life, and join the church.” 
Reflecting for a moment, he answered 
firmly, “Ill do it,” and signed the com- 
mitment card. Before leaving, the super- 
intendent said with feeling and convie- 
tion, “This decision will mean much to 
you and to this community.” 

It did! Word went around. From 
that time on the campaign went easier, 
Several people met the minister on the 


nd low mountains. 


street, and told him they wanted to joil 
the church. A few weeks later an im 
pressive group of 70 people—mostly 
adults—stood at the altar-rail. Such e- 
periences could be multiplied a dozet 
times throughout Vermont in the lat 
four years. Two of the most impressive 
in-gatherings in the state were in Cot 
gregational churches, one of which wa 
pastored by a man 76 years of age. It 
has been discovered that the minister and 
the lay leaders do not have to wait for 
the Easter season to have a campaign o 
(Continued on page 111) 
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Leaders of the eight “workshops” at the conference meeting in informal session on auditorium steps. 


FACHMAN STUDIOS 


OPERATION ECCLESIA 


That’s what delegates to the National Conference 

of Young Churchmen called it. If you’re eager to 

know what returned service men think concern- 

ing the Church—consider this report of what went 
on recently at Lakeside, Ohio. 


> the war and immedi- 


ately thereafter, a great many words 
were thrown around by certain  self- 
appointed prophets elucidating on what 
the young churchman back from the 
Wars was going to do for and to the 
Church. It came mostly from casual 
itinerants who would make a flying visit 
to some theatre of operation, ask a few 
hurried questions, dine with and be 
entertained by the “high brass,” and 
then fly back to America equipped with 
the last word on what the soldier and 
sailor felt in his innermost being. 
Trouble was, the prophets differed 
mightily—and loudly. The veteran was 
going to wash his hands of religion en- 
tirely, or he was coming back a flaming 
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evangel; he was going to leap in and 
demand sweeping changes, or he would 
listlessly support the status quo; he 
was going to take the reins right out of 
the hands of pastors and elderly officials, 
or he was sure to demand only that he 
be left alone with his memories. He was 
a threat and a promise. He was a prob- 
lem and a potential savior. 

So it went. We were pretty confused. 
And so was the subject of all this. The 
veteran, long before he attained that 
status, was discussed and dissected so 


thoroughly that it frightened him no end 
when he heard about it. In the Philip- 
pines and China, on Okinawa and Guam 
and Iwo and Saipan, across India and 
North Africa your correspondent met 
men who waved clippings from church 
papers under our nose and demanded: 
“What under back 
home?” 

Of course 


prophets. 


heaven goes on 
they meant well, these 
And certainly the churches 
were eager to know. The prophets simply 
erred in generalizing—and usually tend- 
ing to generalize in favor of their own 
ideas and prejudices. The eager ones at 
home drank in their messages from the 
fronts, and reacted accordingly. But 
more cautious church leaders bided their 
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time. “Wait,” they counseled, “wait un- 
til the veteran is here for a while. Then 
we will get the chance to size him up 
and find out what he wants.” 

Early last September, the Church got 
that chance. To the conference grounds 
at Lakeside, Ohio, the Federal Council 
of Churches and the Interdenominational 
Council of Religious Education sum- 
moned some 400 young men, mostly vet- 
erans. The delegates represented all the 
major Protestant denominations, liberal 


Lester B. Veley, a veteran of six years 
in the Air Corps, talks things over 
with Dr. Bela Vasady of Hungary. At 
the conference, Veley initiated a col- 
lection for Church World Service to 
be used for the reconstruction of 
Hungary, often bombed by his planes. 


and conservative and in-between, and 
they came from local churches large and 
small, urban and rural, from all across 
the land. The sponsors called it the 
National Conference of Young Church- 
men. The delegates, more succinctly, 
dubbed it “Operation Ecclesia.” 

Less than 18 months ago these men 
were flying bombers over Europe and 
Japan, wading through the hell of Hit- 
ler’s fortresses and hitting the bloody 
beaches of the Pacific, sailing warcraft 
through the shell-splashed seas and sweat- 
ing out lonely outposts in China and 
India and Burma and Africa. And in the 
midst of their rugged battles to preserve 
our freedoms, they had been thinking 
long thoughts about the Church and 
their place in it when, and if, they got 
back to set their dreams in motion. 

Now they were back. They had had 
time to “readjust,” time to balance their 
in-service thinking with the actualities 
of the home church. Now they were be- 
ing asked to talk things over, frankly 
and with no holds barred and no punches 
pulled, to pool their ideas, and tell Prot- 
estantism what was wrong and what was 
right—and what they could do about it. 

We were chary, when we saw a pre- 
liminary program, that this was to be 
just another of those interminable talk- 
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fests where famed speakers do all the 
talking and the delegates do all the lis- 
tening. We were wrong. There were 
famed speakers, of course. Operating on 
the rhetorical level were such able 
apologists as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Professor Wilhelm Pauck, Dean Chester 
B. Emerson, Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, 
Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, Professor Bela 
Vasady, Dr. Kirtley F. Mather and Dr. 
George Heaton. And each did a good job 
of challenging the delegates, lifting their 
sights, stretching their vision. 

But the real spokesmen here were the 
fellows themselves. And their spheres of 
action were the eight “workshops” to 
which, twice a day, they would repair to 
get down to the business of taking the 
Church apart and putting it back to- 
gether again. In these workshops, each 
comprised of 40 to 50 men skillfully 
sorted according to the size and kind of 
local churches they represented, was the 
real conference. And out of these work- 
shops came the real message the Church 
needs to hear. 


i lee cai ab 


“We young churchmen are faced with 
the tremendous challenge to help the 
Church realize her great objectives,” 
John B. Quick told his fellow-delegates. 
Quick, Presbyterian student, is a for- 
mer member of the 332nd Fighter 
Group, Negro combat unit of the AAF. 


The workshops were carefully, and 
quite correctly, set up by the planners of 


the conference. There was to be an 
elected chairman, secretary, discussion 
leader and resource person. The delegates 
fumbled a while with parliamentary pro- 
cedure. But that didn’t last. In typical 
GI impatience with anything even faint- 
ly resembling red tape, they soon sheared 
off the furbelows and fell to work with 
a minimum of bows in the direction of 
Mr. Roberts and his excellent Rules of 
Order. 

Most groups began by first seeking a 
common terminology. That was impor- 
tant, and it required some doing. For 





here were represented all shades of Prot. 
estant opinion. And often the same 
words carried quite different theological 
connotations. But once common defini- 
tions were agreed upon, the delegates 
went rapidly down the main road with 
little or no doctrinal haggling. Unlike 
many another conference through which 
we've sat and suffered, this one avoided 
all side excursions into abstractions. 

The delegates were concerned solely 
with these specific questions: What does 
churchmanship imply and involve—espe- 
cially for young churchmen? What js 
the total task of the Church? Where jg 
it measuring up and where is it falling 
down? . And what, precisely, can young 
laymen do to revitalize its message, pro- 
gram and service? 

Around these questions the workshops 
spun. And the debates did not stop at 
the close of the workshop periods. “Op. 
eration Ecclesia” had no stop-watch. The 
discussions went on over lunch tables, 
around impromptu forums in hotel and 
rooming-house lobbies, in the washrooms, 
between plunges into frigid Lake Erie, 
We came across one lively argument un- 
consciously—but quite appropriately— 
operating just beneath a legend engraved 
on the exterior of the auditorium. The 
legend read: “Wisdom standeth where 
the paths meet.” Involved in this verbal 
fracas were a Chinese student, an up- 
standing young Negro who was a former 
AAF flyer in Italy, and several boys from 
the deep south. 

It soon became plain that this was no 
conclave solemnly assembled to manv- 
facture high-sounding pronouncements 
on the World and Man. With the widest 
possible chance to be carpingly critical, 
there was a humility about the veterans’ 
approach that gave you a thrill. The 
conferees, true enough, used their binocu- 
lars to survey the whole broad field of 
social and religious tensions. But you 
caught them more frequently upending 
the lenses for a piercing look at them- 
selves. They asked not so often, “What's 
wrong with the Church?” but “What's 
wrong with me?” That’s almost un 
precedented for church conclaves! 

Another sign of their approach to 
church and world order via personal 
commitment to tasks within their ken 
was their main preoccupation with the 
young adult field. And that, as everyone 
knows, is not only a familiar but a for- 
saken area. It’s the no-man’s-land of 
church endeavor, the gaping hole be 
tween teen-agers and middle-agers that 
has had church statisticians weeping for 
decades. 

They came at their subjects positively. 
One of them got a big hand when he told 
the whole assemblage, “Let’s forget for 
a while what we as Christians stand 
against. That has too often been Prot: 
estantism’s sole emphasis. Let’s tal 
about what we stand for!” Their per 
sonal commitment and their pledge t0 
action in their home churches were bot 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Recmens the years when slav- 
ery was practised in the South and de- 
fended even by the Church, there stood 
in Philadelphia the famous Hall of Inde- 
pendence, a memorial of the charter of 
freedom and of the doctrine that all men 
are created equal. From that Hall, 
countless poor wretches were carried off 
into bondage. Yet how few at first saw 
how the things practised mocked the 
things professed, or how ironic was the 
holding of slaves in that memorial hall 
of freedom. 


A certain blindness is often induced by 
things usual and familiar, however cruel 
and unjust they may be. The blindness 
is aggravated where vested interests are 
involved. It is always easier to recog- 
nise such glaring inconsistencies in the 
past rather than in the present, just as 
it is easier to see them in others than in 
ourselves. Yet our contemporary life 
has its own great and glaring ironies. 

Practice in many ways still mocks and 
belies profession. Western nations call 
themselves Christian yet how much there 
is that is un-Christian. , 

There must be few things more dis- 
illusioning to an Easterner than a visit 
to the nations that call themselves Chris- 
tian and send out missionaries to teach 
the world’s purest faith. Our material- 
ism, our slums, our so-evident lack of the 
spirit of brotherhood, our militarism— 
these and much else show us poor where 
we have claimed to be rich. 

“Sahib, me not want Christianity,” 
said an Indian to a friend of the writer, 
as a drunken British soldier passed them 
somewhere in North India. It is not an 
uncommon verdict. “As long as America 
permits lynching,” says Rabindranath 
Tagore, “she has no religion to export.” 

That is how it strikes an Easterner. 
Only a small minority of western people 
take part in lynchings, but it grips the 
imagination of the world and has an 
adverse influence out of all proportion 
to its infrequent occurrence. 

Like war it is rooted in wrong atti- 
tudes and estimates; it placards for the 
world’s reading the contrast between the 
fine name and the unworthy deed. It is 
but one instance of that infirmity of 
inconsistency to which we are all prone 
in our several degrees. 

“There is little to be wondered at,” 
says E. Stanley Jones, “that India hesi- 
tates about our civilization, great and 
beautiful on certain sides and weak and 
ugly on others.” 


—F. C. Hoccarta 
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BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


NOV. § THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN 
3RD FREEDOM 


3 ACTS 15:23-29; GALATIANS 5-13-18 


ee 

BELIEVE and live,” that is Paul’s 
gospel. Under his vital leadership that, 
too, was the gospel of the infant Church. 
It required a high council of the apos- 
tles and their associates in Jerusalem to 
settle this. Judaizers troubled the new 
church at Antioch with their demands. 
They were Christians, but insisted that 
the rites and restrictions of the Old 
Testament were still in force. They had 
room for the Gentiles in the church but 
the Gentiles must accept Jewish ways of 
entrance and life. 

Paul won the argument at Jerusalem; 
and with Barnabas, Judas, Silas and 
others returned to Antioch with the de- 
cision. The gospel was not to be hemmed 
in by prescribed rites and rules. Faith 
in Christ was to be the final standard for 
admission into the Church. Right living 
would flow naturally out of right rela- 
tionship with Christ. The delegation 
from Jerusalem was selected from those 
“who had risked their lives for Jesus 
Christ.” Nor should we in our times 
question the Christianity of any who 
make Christ first in their lives. This is 
the essence of Christian freedom. 

What about the reservations that seem 
to contradict this freedom? The Gentiles 
are asked to abstain from meat offered 





to idols, from the blood of strangled ani- 
}mals and from sexual vices. These are 
| guides, 1 rather than rules. The two first 
restrictions are built on Paul’s own atti- 
tude. He saw no harm in the acts them- 
selves, but abstained because they would 
be offensive to those brought up in the 
Jewish tradition. The supreme business 
of the Christian was to win all men to 





Christ. To practice abstinence was a 
matter of choice, the exercise of freedom. 
For the same reasons countless Chris- 
tians today abstain from intoxicating 
drinks. “If meat makes my brother to 
offend, I will eat no meat.” What we 
must all learn is this lesson in the re- 
| sponsibility of freedom. I am my broth- 
ier’s keeper. 


ABSTINENCE from sexual vices requires 
no explanation. Sexualism was charac- 
teristic of heathen religions. It still 
There could be no compromise here. 
Only the pure in heart can see God. 
How dreadful the reports of chaplains as 
to these vices in the armed services. 


Many officers seemed to think that they 
had fulfilled their responsibility if their 
men were healthy animals. Prophylacties 
were issued to protect men from the 
dangers of prostitution. One chaplain 
reports that the “pro-paks” were charged 
to his welfare fund! Paul’s position is 
just as important today, as when he car- 
ried this decision to the Antioch church, 
Impurity bars a man from intimate fel- 
lowship with the “Beautiful Saviour.” 

Guidance for life is still needed. With- 
out it we would misuse our freedom, 
There are things we cannot do if we love 
Christ. We are no longer under the Jaw, 
but love is the keeping of the law. Our 
world still needs outer controls. Force 
must still restrict the lawless. Rules and 
regulations must still be a guide. even in 
the church. They do not hamper Chiris- 
tian freedom. The Christian has inner 
disciplines, due to the surrender of his 
life to Jesus Christ. 

Corruption in high places during the 
war is just coming to light. It disgusts 
and degrades us. The need is for men 
of character for every position of re- 
sponsibility in government and_ out. 
Character is not machine-made. It is 
based on a man’s relation to God. Paul 
had the secret of character-building. 
The man to whom Christ is first, now 
and always, can be trusted. 


Questions: 

What do you learn about the Christian 
way of solving personal differences from 
Paul’s differences with Barnabas and 
Peter? 

Distinguish between law, 
license. 

What do you think of the argument 
that because liquor was prohibited, 
was manly to drink? 


liberty and 


NOV. i THE CHURCH REACHES OUT 
VOTH = AcTS 16:11-15; PHILIPPIANS 2:5-11 


c 

Pact and Silas, just come along” as 
we sang lustily in college days. What has 
happened to Barnabas and young John 
Mark? Well, there was a difference there 
at Antioch and Paul and Barnabas 
agreed to disagree on travelling com- 
panions. Mark had failed Paul once be- 
fore. Generous-hearted Uncle Barnabas 
said, “Give him another chance.” Paul 
said, “Not with me. My journey is to be 
too dangerous to have a companion I can 
not fully trust.” So Barnabas and Mark 
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went to Cyprus and we may be sure they 
did great work for Christ there. Acts 
does not attempt to follow all the mis- 
sionaries, only Paul. Luke, the writer of 
Acts, Timothy, the young protege of 
Paul, and Silas, delegated by the Jerusa- 
lem convention to Antioch—these four, 
became the Gospel team for the winning 
of the Gentiles. Would that all differ- 
ences between church leaders could be 
solved as graciously! 

“Come, let us return and visit the 
brethren in every city where we _ pro- 
claimed the word of the Lord,” that was 
Paul's immediate call. On the first jour- 
ney they had gone by sea, now they 
travel by land. Follow their course by 
the map. They visited Tarsus, Paul’s 
home-town. Then across the country to 
Derhe. Lystra, Iconium, the other Anti- 
och, and then the long, hard, perilous 
journey to Troas. Across the Aegean 
Sea. they faced Europe. They were 
Spirit-led. Naturally they would like to 
have done intensive missionary work 
along the way, in Asia Minor, where later 
Paul would found seven churches. The 
province of Mysia, too, would challenge 
them. But they were on urgent business. 
Ahead lay the port of Troas and beyond 
called the “Man of Macedonia.” There 
is a divine economy in the guidance of 
the Spirit. The energies of Paul must be 
conserved for the most significant mis- 
sion in the history of the world. 

The vision came to Paul, just as it had 
met him on the Damascus road. This 
time his Lord beckoned him through the 
voice of an unidentified man. Some 
think the vision was of Luke, himself a 
Gentile. There was no uncertainty in 
Paul's mind about the call. “Come 
help!” was Europe speaking, yes, it was 
Christ speaking. The spirit of Paul re- 
minds us of the formula of that modern 
Paul, named Laubach, in his phonetic 
vocabulary, CIHU, “Can I help you?” 
The answer of the Spirit-guided man is 
always, “Yes, I will help you.” So across 
the sea once more, Paul sailed on to 
Samothrace, to Neapolis and then up the 
steep rough road to Philippi. 





Tuis was A typical Roman city, the 
kind of city in which Paul saw power 
for the spreading of the Gospel. He was 
always partial to centers of influence. 
There were few Jews in Philippi, too few 
for a synagogue. There was a place of 
prayer out by the riverside. Here Paul 
found the opportunity for which he had 
been led the long hard journey. It seems 
like an anti-climax. By the river he 
found a small group of prayerful women. 
Dr. Luecock calls it a “Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety.” His first convert was a Gentile 
businesswoman named Lydia. Paul knew 
the worth of a single soul, and all his 
glorious talents were directed on win- 
ning her and her companions. Her home 
was to become his while he was organiz- 
ing the Philippian church. No one can 
overvalue her place in the missionary 
Program of the Kingdom. 
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Unlike adult laxatives— which 
may be too harsh — Fletcher’s 
Castoria is specially made for chil- 
dren. It contains no harsh drugs, 
and will not cause griping or dis- 
comfort. 


And Fletcher’s Castoria has such 


Catt latched 


hes come from 


se me 


bids 


a pleasing taste that children really 
love it. They take it gladly with- 
out forcing 


Get Fletcher's Castoria at your drug- 
store today. Look for the green band 
and laboratory control number on 
the package. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


CASTORIA , 


The original and genuine 
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“Childhood Constipation” 
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The RIGHT 
Answer! 


Questions of stewardship, lessen- 
ing income, need for old age 
security—all are answered when 
you put your money and reliance 
in this world-wide organization 
dedicated to spreading the gospel, 
caring for the sick, prisoners and 
outcasts, clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry. 


SALVATION ARMY 


INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


Thousands will be able to give 
a good account of their steward- 
ship because they have put their 
money to work for the Lord as a 
partner with us in doing His will. 


Here is an absolutely safe in- 
vestment paying a high rate of 
return each year as long as you 
live. Act now to protect your 
funds in these uncertain times. 
The reputation, assets and integrity 
of the Salvation Army protect you. 
Amounts received from $100 up. 

You save worry, loss, legal 
troubles, and enjoy income tax 
benefits. Mail the coupon for 
particulars today. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary, 
Extension Dept. CH-116 


719 North State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me full information on the Sal- 
vation Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity). 





Birthdate (Month, Day, Year) ...........cc.cc0c0-000 





| 
| 
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Read the incident of the possessed 
slave-girl, exploited by her owners, and 
healed by Paul and Silas. Thrown into 
prison the apostles sang hymns of praise. 
Their Lord shook the prison apart, yet 
they had more urgent business than es- 
cape. The jailor was converted. Paul’s 
Roman citizenship was revealed and the 
magistrates apologized for their mistreat- 
ment. Back to Lydia’s home they went 
to encourage further the little Christian 
congregation. And the entering wedge 
had been driven into pagan Europe. 

The chureh at Philippi would always 
remain close to the heart of Paul. No 
other letter of Paul shows quite the love 
for a church that is written into every 
line of his epistle to the Philippians. 

No other church he founded has such 
significance in Christian history. Most 
of us know Christ because Europe was 


|evangelized. The whole course of history 
/was turned when Christianity got its 


foothold in Philippi. Let us never for- 


| eet to thank God for Paul’s obedience 
|to the heavenly vision. 


Questions: 

When our way seems blocked by 
closed doors, what do we learn from 
Paul’s journey from Antioch to Troas? 

Reread the incident of the slave-girl 
of Philippi. How far does economic ex- 
ploitation still seek to thwart the prog- 
ress of the church? 


NOV. 
171TH 


} HOW CHRIST CHANGES 
j PEOPLE 


*% ACTS 17:1-7; | THESSALONIANS 1:2-8 


‘TrouBLESOME people, these Chris- 
tians. Why can’t they be satisfied with 
things as they are? Why can’t they un- 
derstand that the world must be taken 
as it is and cannot be perfect? They 


expect too much! They are agitators for , 


the impossible! They turn the world up- 
side down! Paul met that challenge in 
Thessalonica. He came to furnish men 
with new consciences. He preached a 
holy dissatisfaction with themselves and 
their world. When Christianity stops 
doing that, it has Jost its bearings. 

The burning zeal of Paul carried him 
on. Leaving Luke with his beloved 
Philippians, taking Silas and Timothy 
with him, he travelled through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia to Thessalonica, the 
capital city of Macedonia. Here he 
preached Christ to the Jews first. He 
led them back to their own scriptures to 
discover that the Messiah was to suffer, 
die and rise again. They had to change 
in their thinking before they could be 
changed in their living. Then he proved 
to those of open mind that Jesus Christ 
fulfilled perfectly their own prophecies. 
And the seed was sown for the founding 
of another great Christian church. 

How tragic was the moral collapse of 
those who would not be converted. They 
stirred up the idle rascals in the market- 
place and once more mob rule was tried 
against Christ. They directed their at- 
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tack on the good Jason, Paul’s host, 
They voiced the old complaint, “They 
are turning the world upside down.” 
These Jews, who themselves hated Rome, 
charged that Christianity was treason, 
that Paul was promoting the kingship of 
Jesus. Prejudice is a heartless, con- 
scienceless thing. Let us beware wheu it 
warps our thinking! 


Tue RULERS evidently did not take too 
much stock in the Jewish charges and 
freed Jason under bond. Paul and Silas 
had done their work well. More time 
probably elapsed than is recorded in 
Acts. Timothy remained to lead the 
Christians of Thessalonica. The place 
this church held in Paul’s heart is shown 
by the two letters bearing its name, 
Read Thessalonians I. He commends 
them for welcoming the word, for copy- 
ing the life of the Lord, for becoming a 
pattern for all Macedonia, for turning 
from idols to the Lord. This was the 
change wrought in them, Jew and Gen- 
tile, by faith in Christ. 

Paul and Silas moved on to Berea, 
where the response to the Gospel was 
even more ready. Here daily Bible study 
is recorded and hundreds of Bible classes 
proudly bear the name Berean thiese 
centuries later. Silas was to stay with 
the Bereans and Paul marched on alone 
to Athens. 

Christ means change. To Paul He had 
meant an entire revolution in his life, 
from persecutor to-apostle. Christ means 
that in every life. He is all in all or not 
at all. He offers no easy comproinise 
with sin either in personal life or in 
society. Is not the weakness of our 
present-day Christianity the ease with 
which it lets us live in a pagan world? 
Do we really believe that no other way 
is right but Christ’s way? “The mind 
which was in Christ Jesus,” must be the 
Christian’s final arbiter. 


Questions: 

Is conversion more than an emotional 
experience? Can there be 
without right thinking and living? 

Is membership in the churches too 
easy? What should be done about “nom- 
inal” church members? 

What is the importance of winning our 
cities to Christ? What was Paul's strat- 
egy in regard to cities? 


conversion 


NOV. |THE GOSPEL CONFRONTING 
oat PAGANISM 


Acts 17:22-28; 18:1-4; | CORINTHIANS 
: 1:22.25 


& 
Oxr with God is a majority: that is 
the arithmetic of heaven. Luke left at 
Philippi, Timothy at Thessalonica and 
Silas at Berea; Paul was moving on to 
conquer the world for Christ, alone. No, 
never alone, since Christ met him on the 
Damascus road. To the end of his days 
it would be “Christ liveth in me.” Even 
in prison it would be, “The Lord stood 
by me...and gave me power.” 
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On to Athens went Paul and here 
Timothy and Silas would rejoin him. 
Athens was the capital city of intellec- 
tual paganism. One Roman writer sug- 
gested that the crest of Athens should be 
a large tongue. Countless idols stood in 
the streets. The Athenians spent their 
time in religious debates. Two ancient 
philoss phies were represented by their 
most vocal devotees. The Epicureans 
did not believe in immortality and 
thought happiness was the end of living. 
The Stoics exalted the idea of duty and 
morality but were pantheists and fatal- 
ists. It is not surprising that when they 


chad heard Paul speaking informally in 


the marketplace, they should invite him 
to a larger audience in the Areopagus. 

Paul had largely failed in his contacts 
with the Jews. The Gentiles’ curiosity 
was aroused and no Christian dare refuse 
the opportunity to witness, however dif- 
ficult or dangerous the situation. As 
always. Paul began where his hearers 
were. With the Jews he could cite their 
scriptures. With the Greeks he cleverly 
began with their many altars and tem- 
ples. His soul was angered by their 
idolatry but his temper was controlled 
and his appeal conciliatory. Their altar 
toan unknown god gave him his opening. 
He did not use the Name of Jesus, but 
he described the kind of God He re- 
vealed. He faced the Greeks, as proud 
of race as the Jews, with the God who 
was God of all races. He challenged 
their philosophies with his faith in the 
resurrection. That was too much for 
most of them and muttering and mock- 
ing they left him. Yet some believed and 
another little band of Christians was 
left as he moved on to Corinth. 


HERE PAUL MADE two important Jew- 
ish converts, Aquila and Priscilla, who 
had fled Italy because of the Claudian 
persecution of Jews. They had a com- 
mon bond in their trade of tentmakers. 
The Christian missionary uses every 
common interest as a means to evangeli- 
zation. He was already winning both 
Jews and Gentiles to Christ when Silas 
and Timothy arrived. In spite of his 
winning of Crispus, head of the syna- 
gogue, Jewish opposition increased and 
he turned the full force of his search for 
souls upon the Gentiles. Something of 
the spirit with which Paul # sached is 
written in Corinthians 1:22-25. Read it. 

Jewish antagonism did not count so 
heavily against Paul in Corinth. The 
attack on him before the proconsul Gal- 
lio backfired. When the case was thrown 
out of court, the Greeks took the cue 
and mobbed the new ruler of the syna- 
gogue. no doubt the leader of the oppo- 
sition to Paul. Gallio did nothing to 
protect him. So the way was open for 
along stay in Corinth and the founding 
of one of the most important of Paul’s 
churches. 

What a driving force was in Paul! 
“The love of Christ constrained.” No 
matter whether opposition came from 
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TS MAGNIFICENT RANGE of tones and 
I depth of expression are unsurpassed 
| —this is the real reason why most 
churches choose the Hammond Organ. 


It can’t get out of tune, regardless 
of changes in weather. And upkeep 
is negligible. 


It requires no structural changes in 
your church, can be placed almost 
anywhere, and moved at will. 

It is the only organ with “‘reverber- 
ation control,” an exclusive feature 
that brings organ music of cathedral 





quality even to the smallest church. 


That’s why the Hammond Organ 
is owned by more than 7,000 
churches, large and small—why it is 
so firmly established as the world’s 
leading church organ. 


When you see and hear the Ham- 
mond Organ, you’ll understand why, 
since its introduction, more churches 
havechosen the Hammond Organ than 
all other comparable instruments combined! 


For full information, without obli- 
gation, mail the coupon today. 


FHIAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company, 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 


Name 
Street 


| City 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, including my dealer’s 
name, tested fund-raising plans, and a partial list of churches owning Hammond Organs 


P. O. Zone State 
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Let your church tower pour out 
the ever glorious songs of The 
Saviour’s birth through the rich, 
golden voice of Schulmerich 
Carillonic Bells. Here is the in- 
strument best fitted to translate 
the songs of the ages into songs in the 
air, with tones of purest beauty. 


You may have the joyous 
voice of Carillonic Bells in your 
church this Christmas. No 
season could be more appropri- 
ate than this, to dedicate a 
memorial that proclaims joy 
and peace to heart and home. 
Early inquiry is necessary if instal- 
lation by Christmas is desired. 
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Jewish prejudice or Greek intellectual- 
ism, Paul fearlessly proclaimed that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself.” The more dangerous the 
mission the more persistent the mission- 
ary. The courage of Paul was built on 
the certainty of his faith. He knew the 
answer to idolatry and all the horrible 
vices of paganism. Men must be wooed 
to Christ. They must surrender their 
hearts to Him. Then in spite of con- 
tinual temptations in pagan cities like 
Athens or Corinth or their modern coun- 
terparts, men could live the way of 
Christ. There is no other strategy for 
the building of a Christian city or a 
Christian world. “There is no other 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” 


Questions: 

What did Paul mean by the foolish- 
ness of preaching? 

Someone has called Paul, “The great- 
est salesman in history.” List the prin- 
ciples of good salesmanship he used in 
his missionary travels. How should you 
apply them in your community? 

Remembering the Athenians, what are 
the dangers of religious debate? 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from page 44) 


z 


FRI. i 


READ MATT. 18:10 
NOV. 8 


OO) 


Epwarp EVERETT HALE once 
prayed in The Boston University School 
of Theology chapel service. I unearthed 
that prayer in some old records recently: 
“Dear God we thank Thee for the To- 
gether-ness of Religion.” Dr. Lyman 
Abbot once said: “I could characterize 
the three great Boston preachers of my 
day in three words: Phillips Brooks’ 
word was ‘Abundance, Dr. George A. 
Gordon’s word was ‘Granite;’ Dr. Hale’s 
word was ‘Together-ness.’ ” So we Chris- 
tians who take part in these CHRISTIAN 
Heratp Daily Meditations, not over- 
looking anything for which we ought to 
be thankful, lift grateful hearts for the 
Together-ness of our religion, remember- 
ing what Jesus said in our morning text. 

Dear Master of comradeship, God of 
all friendship, family life, and human 
solidarity, we thank Thee for the to- 
gether-ness of religion and for the com- 
radeship promised in the Kingdom of 
God. Amen. 


as READ JOHN 16:33 
Nicuotas ROWE once spoke a word 
about Thanksgiving which bears repeat- 
ing in these meditations: “Your bounty’s 
beyond my speaking, But, though my 
mouth be dumb, my heart shall thank 
you.” It is something to be thankful for 
that God has bidden us to “Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” And 
certainly the world of these days needs 
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to be overcome with goodness, kindness, 
brotherhood and love. For that promise 
we are impelled to be thankful in our 
meditation this November morning as 
we approach our annual Thanksgiving 
Day celebration. 

Dear God and Father of mankind, we 
thank Thee that Thou has overcome the 
world with goodness and love in all ages 
in the past; and for the promise and 
hope that Thy divine laws and love will, 
once again, perform that miracle of over- 
coming. Amen. 


SUN. 
NOV. 10 


moe 


READ MARK 7:13 


o, 
“9 


Oxr great writer has said: “Our spir- 
itual faculties become atrophied through 
disuse. The cares of this world are ab- 
sorbing; the spiritual life is neglected, 
spiritual power declines through sheer 
lack of exercise, but we are grateful, this 
day, for this privilege of meditation and 
worship, for it is His promise that the 
deaf shall be made to hear, the blind to 
see, and the loveless to love and be 
loved.” Robert Burns said it all for us: 
“Some hae meat and canna eat: And 
some would eat that want it; But we hae 
meat, and we can eat, Sae let the Lord 
be thankit.” 

Dear God of all miracles, Thou who 
didst make the deaf to hear, the blind 
to see, the crippled to walk, we thank 
Thee that Thou wilt also cure our spir- 
itual deafness, listlessness and faithless- 
ness. Amen. 


ue ia ! READ PSALM 96:1 
‘Tuts is Armistice Day in the nation; 
and surely, that gives us something to 
be thankful for in our Thanksgiving 
month meditations. Bunyan said it this 
way: “The Pilgrim they held in a large 
upper chamber, whose window opened 
toward the sun-rising; the name of the 
chamber was Peace, where he slept till 
break of day, and then he awoke and 
sang.” Add that melodious statement 
to our text: “O sing unto the Lord a 
new song”; and let that song be a song 
of everlasting peace, in our hearts, our 
hopes, our prayers and our meditations: 
and we shall have reason to thank God 
for all the days and months and years 
to come. 

Dear God of all peace; Thou who didst 
send Thine only begotten Son to this 
earth; to this warring world to brig 
peace and contentment, we thank The 
this Armistice Day for, at least. the 
dream of eternal peace which is in our 
hearts and Hopes. Amen. 


TUES. 


NOV. 12 READ PSALM 27:10 


FRANK STANTON, the Eddie Guest 
of another generation, knew how to i- 
terpret the spirit of home better than 
anybody of his day: “This world of God 
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is brighter than we ever dream or know; 
Its burdens growing lighter; and, its love 
that makes them so. And I’m thankful 
that I'm living where love’s blessedness 
Isee. “Neath a heaven that’s forgiving, 
Where the bells ring 
Home is. perhaps, the one thing for 
which we are all most thankful. But 
what of those who do not know the love 
of home, parents and friends? The an- 


‘Home’ to me.” 


swer is in our text of this day; and when 
we read that, we know that we can still 
lift up grateful hearts for our “Heavenly 
Father” and “Our Heavenly Home.” 


Divr God of all loving, “Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” we thank Thee 
that «ven when our fathers and mothers 


forsalse us; when friends deny us and 
berate us, if we truly love Thee, then 
Thou wilt take us up. Amen. 


WED. j ; 
READ HEB. 11:27 
NOV. 13 ! 
Oxe of the things which we Christian 


people have to be thankful for at all 
times is that we have an invisible world. 


We live in two worlds: the world of 


Time and the world of Eternity. Paul 
was always talking about the world 


which is seen and the world which is 
unseen. The very fact that we live in 
a spiritual world of the invisible gives 
us a greater security. From 
Moses to Christ we find the great souls 
of the Bible living as if they were in the 


sense of 


very presence of an actual, directing, 
governing Personality; as seeing Him 
who is invisible. Prof: Bunsen, on his 


death bed, looked up to his wife and 
whispered: “In thy face I see the 
Eternal.” 

Dear God of the visible and the spir- 
itual and invisible world, we thank Thee 
that a continual consciousness of the in- 
visible world all about us gives us a deep 
sense of assurance, for we know that 
that which is invisible is eternal. Amen. 


THURS. } 
NOV. 14 4 READ II COR. 12:9 


SPENSER said: “Thankfulness is the 


tune of angels,” Johnson said: “Grati- 
tude is a species of justice,” Auerbach 


said: “Gratitude is a soil in which joy 


thrives.” Lessing said: “A single grateful 
thought towards Heaven is the most 


perfect prayer,” Secker said: “He enjoys 
much who is thankful for little. A grate- 
ful mind is a great mind.” Which leads 
us in this morning meditation to the 
simple statement of our text: “My grace 
is sufficient for Thee.” What thankful 
hearts we Christians should have for that 
immortal promise: Sufficient for all of 
our needs this day is God and Christ. 


Dear God of sufficient grace, we 
thank Thee this glorious day that that 
thought we have found to be true, and 
because we have found it so, our hearts 


shall sing our prayer of gratitude this 
day. Amen. 
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Mother was like that... 
direct and unaffected 
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Wren the family monument you select faithfully reflects the 
character and personality of the one it commemorates, it takes on 
an added significance ... to you in your lifetime and to those 
generations who follow. Knowing this, skilled artists and craftsmen 
have devoted all their knowledge and wealth of experience to cre- 
ating a wide variety of Rock of Ages Family Monument designs, 
each an expression of a personality ... each an artistic achieve- 
ment of surpassing “beauty. 

There are other sound reasons for choosing a Rock of Ages 
Family Monument. The granite, quarried from the world-famous 
Rock of Ages deposit at Barre, Vermont, has a close-knit, gemlike 
texture, which takes and holds its brilliant polish or soft, blue- 
toned effect. And every Rock of Ages Family 
Monument is backed by a signed guarantee to 
you, your heirs or descendants. 























































































































‘HOW TO CHOOSE A FAMILY MONUMENT,” a oo ¢ illus. 
trated book, is available without charge or obligation. 
Simply write to Rock of Ages, Barre, Vermont. Or ask for 
a copy from the Rock of Ages Dealer in your community. 
You’ll find his name in the classified section of the 
telephone directory. 
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THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


@ Mail coupon today and see how 
QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, every feature. 


True to its name, “The SERVICE 
Hymnal” meets the demands of the 
hour with new, inspiring material for 
every use for all denominations. With 
this complete service book you need 
no other—3 books in one. 


More For Your Money 


Has that EXTRA value that distin- 
guishes a superior product. 

Here is a hymnal your Church will 
be proud to use. And priced so you 
SAVE!Still has the unique advantages 
of tarnish-proof gold stamped bind- 
ing, lacquered for long wear. 510 mu- 
sical numbers, 67 Scripture Readings. 
Price per 100 only $85.00 not prepaid. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Sample Copy 
HOPE PUBLISHING 


‘Sey Teh i deme: Ps 





only the best in song hooks CoM | ala bg 


5705-T6 West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinois 


We need new song hooks in our church. Please 
send free sample of ‘*The Service Hymnal,’’ 


Official 
Name Title 


Address __ 
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FAMILIAR HYMNS 
AND GOSPEL SONGS 


A new compilation for 
church use—today's great- 
est hymn book value! 
Popular favorites that 
have stood the test of 
time... proved accept- 
able wherever used. Every 
one a gem—every page a 
singable hymn! Send for 
examination copy and see 
for yourself the marvelous 
range in this LOW PRICE 
BOOK. 25¢ each, post- 
paid. §2000 per hundred, 


not prepaid. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
105 Ninth St. ¢ Winona Lake, Ind. 








FRI. 
NOV. 15 


moe 


READ PSALM 27:1 


°, 
“9 


Aone those innumerable things for 
which we ought to have what I like to 
call “An Attitude of Gratitude,” the one 
ultimate thing is expressed in our morn- 
ing text: “The Lord is my light and my 
salvation.” George Herbert once said 
something especially for me; and_ for 
every reader of these meditations: “Thou 
that hast given so much to me, give one 
thing more—a grateful heart.” Which 
is a reminder that as far back as Cicero 
that same thought was enunciated by 
that great writer: “A thankful heart is 
not only the greatest virtue, but the 
parent of all the other virtues.” How 
much then, should we, in this sacred hour 
of prayer and worship, remembering that 
“The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion,” lift grateful hearts to Him? 

Dear God of all virtues, we pray this 
day that Thou wilt give us one thing 
more—a grateful heart, so that we may 
praise Thee for our light, our salvation 
and our strength. Amen. 


SAT. 


EA HN 3:2 
NOV. 16 READ I JOHN 3 


Thar was the mood and spirit of early 


| Christianity; what Dickens called “great 


expectations.” Into a life chained to the 
present, there had suddenly come to 
that early band of Christians a hope for 
the future. a faith that this was not all 
of life; a high and holy reaching out into 
eternity. They were literally saying to 
themselves: “We are living for some pur- 
pose; death is not our destiny; even now 
we are sons of God; but that is not all: 
there is something more; though it doth 
not yet appear what it shall be.” No 
wonder those early Christians were a 
hilariously happy people, even under iso- 
lation and persecution. They lifted up 
their songs of praise and their prayers of 
gratitude in some such way as Hannah 
Moore lifted up her heart: “My soul 
o'erfraught with gratitude, rejects the 
aid of language. Lord behold my heart!” 

Dear Heavenly Father, sometimes we 
too cannot express our gratitude when 
we remember that “It doth not yet ap- 


| pear what shall be” and we pray Thee 
| that Thou wilt look into our hearts and 
| see that which we cannot express to 
| Thee. Amen. 


SUN. 


NOV. 17 READ ISA. 40:29 


One of the things which we Chris- 
tians are most grateful for is that, even 
though we be weak we shall be made 
strong; that though we faint we shall 
mount up with wings like eagles. Hosea 
Ballou once said of this “attitude of 
gratitude” in spiritual things about 
which we are thinking this month: “If 
gratitude is due from children to their 
earthly parents, how much more is the 
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gratitude of the great family of man due 
to our Father in heaven?” Especially do 
we owe an expression of our thanks to 
the heavenly Father when we read our 
text once again and remember that He is 
mindful of us to give us strength in our 
weakness. 

Dear Father of all faith, of all under- 
standing and love, we thank Thee that 
in our moments of doubt Thou art our 
faith; in our moments of weakness, Thou 
art our strength. Amen. 


MON. 


NOV. 18 READ PSALM 10°:30 


o 


Here is a Christian who is willing to 
give his testimony “among the multi- 
tude” out on the highways, over thie 
radio, in public places; not in any vain- 
glorious spirit, not as the publicans, but 
in the spirit of loyalty and testimony, 
The old days when we had class meet- 
ings and testimony meetings seem to be 
gone; but in their going we sustained a 
great loss, for even psychologists tell us 
that to give expression to our loyalties, 
our faiths and our thankfulness is a 
release from inhibitions, a purge of the 
spiritual emotions. 

Dear God of our secret lives and loves, 
we have such a feeling of gratitude to 
Thee for all that Thou hast done for us 
secretly that we want to get up on the 
housetops and praise Thy name this 
morning. Amen. 


TUES. READ PSALM 17:15 
NOV. 19 

lr I were permitted to add to our text 
this morning two simple words, I would 
like to read that text this way: “TI shall 
be satisfied (and gratified) when I awake 
in Thy likeness.” For to awake in His 
likeness ought to be, not only a satisfy- 
ing experience each morning but also an 
experience over which we would wish to 
lift up singing souls of gratitude in the 
mood of Bishop Quayle who once said: 
“Did you ever think of the reason why 
the Psalms have come like winged angels, 
down across all the realms and ages; why 
they make the keynote of gratitude in 
every Christian soul? Why? Because 
they are so full of gratitude. “Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for His good- 
ness and for His wonderful works to the 
children of men!’ ” 

Dear God of all high living and gleam- 
ing spiritual light. we thank Thee for the 
revelation that pours along our pathway 
from this text this morning. Amen. 


WED. 


READ HOSEA 6:4 
NOV. 20 ty 


Bisuicat students know that what 
Hosea meant when he said the words of 
our text was that the goodness of cer- 
tain types of people was like the morn- 
ing cloud, in that it would disappear as 
soon as the sun came out; as the tests, 
temptations and trials came. That is not 
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very permanent goodness, a goodness 
that disappears, is dissipated in an hour. 
But we Christains have grateful hearts 
when we remember that the goodness of 
our God has stood the tests of eons, 
that it went through Calvary and rejec- 
tion, and the tragedies of a Hosea, a Job 
and a Christ. It was not a transient 
goodness like the morning dews or drift- 
ing clouds. 


Dean Father of all eons, all sufferings, 
trials, temptations and tests, we thank 
Thee that Thy goodness is not as a 
morning cloud, but that it abideth for- 
ever. Amen. 

THURS. j 
a READ PSALM 34:5 
NOV. 21 ' : 


~ 


Mosr of us have seen faces in a dark 
room which were illuminated by a read- 
ing light and they had a beautiful mys- 
tical look in them. We have also seen 
faces suddenly lighted up with love from 
within when they saw a_ long-absent 
loved one return; an experience that 
many mothers, wives and children have 
had in wartime. “They looked unto him 
and were lightened, and their faces were 
not ashamed.” Carl Sandburg says that 
often Lincoln’s face was dull in repose 
but that when a great idea came to him, 
his face was suddenly lightened like a 
piece of porcelain with a light shining 
through it. For all such enlightening 
we Christians are thankful today. We 
need the light of His countenance to 
shine upon us to make our otherwise 
ugly faces beautiful to behold. 


We thank Thee, God of all light and 
love, that when we look unto Thee our 
faces are lightened and we are not 
ashamed, for we know the glory that 
beautifies our souls within and our faces 
without. Amen. 


iors ' READ JOB 41:32 


Jon was here talking about the levia- 
than of the sea which we know as 
a whale. He had evidently noted that 
the leviathan left a wake of white water 
after him, just as a great ship does. 
Those who have traveled the sea like 
to watch the white wake of a ship. Great 
souls always leave a white wake after 
them; and we should always be grateful 
for that fact, in the mood of Edwin 
Markham who said it thus: “Give 
thanks O Heart for the high souls that 
point us to the deathless goals.” Such is 
one of the objectives of our thanksgiv- 
ing this month that “He maketh a path 
to shine after Him.” 


Dear God of all great souls, our Jobs 
and Johns and Christs; our Washingtons 
and Lincolns and Wilsons; our poets and 
painters and mystics; we thank Thee for 
all the yreat souls who leave white wakes 
of spiritual beauty behind them. Amen. 
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RIGHT ABOUT NOW, thoughts of Christmas crowd close . . . holiday celebra- 
tions, family home-comings, gift lists. The last is probably uppermost in your 


mind and here’s a suggestion for making this season a Christian Christmas. 





























THE SECRET PLACE is a pocket-sized daily devotional guide issued every 
three months. An inspiring message, a Scripture reading, a prayer—such is its 
daily contribution to family or individual meditation. No doubt you yourselt 


use it in your own devotions. 


























If you could bring the inspiration of THe Secret Piace into the life 
of each of your friends, would you do it? Would you do it if the cost was no 
higher than that of a low-priced greeting card? Then, you can consider your 
Christmas greeting list well taken care of. And if there’s someone you want 
to remember all through the year, a twelve-month’s subscription to THE Secret 






































PLAcE will be your messenger. 

















AN IDEA FOR CHURCHES: Churches too, can say “Blessed Christmas” to their 
member families by sending THE SECRET PLACE into their homes for a whole 








year. A blanket subscription covers the order and each copy is mailed direct by 
means of a mailing list supplied by the church. Write for information today. 

















PRICES: In lots of 10 or more mailed to one address, 5 cents 
a copy. (Churches may order a supply on consignment, 
shipped postpaid, to be paid for when sold.) Individual sub- 
scription (four quarterly issues ), 30 cents. 


SEND 10c for a sample copy. 


CIRCULATION OVER 300,000 COPIES 


The SeCReT PLACE 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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I. heart-filling harmony 


of voices raised in solemn 
hymn...inspiring tribute to 
one at journey’s end. 

This is the hour when those 
closest are grateful for 
having chosen the finest in 
their power to bestow... 


the Clark Metal Grave Vault. 


The finest tribute... 

the most trusted protection. 
Stately. Beautiful. All-Metal. 
Armored against the elements. 
Non-porous. Designed to use 
the pressure of trapped air 

in the dome to hold out water 
in the ground. An enduring 
custodian. A sanctuary worthy 
of those you would honor 
with the finest. 


The finest tribute... 
the most trusted protection 


VAULTS 


When an inverted tumbler 
is submerged in water, 
the pressure of trapped 
air in the glass prevents 
water from rising inside. Placed over the 
casket, the Clark Grave Vault is designed to ex- 
clude water by this same scientific principle. 
Copyrighted 1946. The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, 0. 
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SAT. 


NOV. 23 READ MATT. 17:2 


\? 
aoe 


Curist’s face shone as the sun. His 
garments became white as the light 
of dawn. A voice from Heaven spoke 
words of pride and love. Christ was one 
of those rare personalities whose inner 
moral and spiritual victories are re- 
warded by a sudden glow of glory and 
light. And, as truly as human nature is 
human nature, so may those of us who 
“follow in His steps” have the same 
experience in a modified way. We also 
may have a sudden glow of glory as 
when the dawn lights up the earth with 
its white light. For illustration, I have 
watched a child’s face; a tiny grandchild, 
Heather Hyland, by name, when her 
mother came back from two hours shop- 
ping downtown. That sixteen-months- 
old child, when she heard her mother’s 
voice would yell “Hi! Hi! Hi!” with 
hilarious glee and her face would light 
up as if the sun had suddenly shone 
forth on it. 

Dear God of all light, love and laugh- 
ter, we thank Thee this glorious day that 


|when we see Thy face, and hear Thy 
| voice, and sense Thy spiritual presence, 


our faces, our souls and our lives are 
transformed. Amen. 


| SUN. 
NOV. 24 ; 


READ PSALM 46:10 


OneE of my friends once said to me: 


“T had a gloriously revealing experience 
on shipboard one day. It was a smooth 
sea, a glowing bright day, the ship’s deck 
was a scene of turmoil, jollification and 
mumbo-jumbo, for people were playing 
games, walking, running, chattering with 
happiness. It was a veritable Babel of 
voices of every tone. Then suddenly 
there was a lull in the noise and confu- 
sion and in that silence I heard the 
steady throb of the engines deep below 
decks. All the time, even during that 
sunny morning’s confusion, those engines 
had been faithful to their trust. They 
had been pounding away and driving the 
great ship toward America. But, in 
order to hear them and to be aware of 
them, we had to “Be still and know .. .” 
So is it with this meditation period. 
Dear God of all silent places, in wood 
and hill and home, we thank Thee that 
if we but learn to be still, we may always 
discern Thy voice and Thy presence. 
Amen. 
MON. i READ LAM. 3:21 
NOV. 25 & rane, 


Here is a text which sets forth the 
place of memory in our lives. Very often 
remembering better, finer, more beauti- 
ful days gives us hope for today. Bishop 
Quayle used to say that no cloudy rainy 
day bothered him because on such days 
he always had memories of sunny days 
to think about. That’s the heart of it: 
Memory was given us that we might 


have red roses in December, spring in 
winter, and hope in old age. 

Dear Father of all falls and winters, 
as well as of springs and summers, we 
thank Thee that we may actually live 
in the December of our lives, on a previ- 
ous gladness, and have red roses in the 
December of our lives! Amen. 


TUES. 
NOV. 26 


aoe 


READ LUKE 6:12 


x 


% 


Some poet has said of Jesus and His 
prayer times: “Cold mountains and the 
midnight air witnessed the fervor of His 
prayer.” The ordinary oriental home 
was no place in the days of Jesus for 
quiet, peace and the atmosphere of 
prayer. Nor are most of our modern 
homes. They were noisy and confused 
then and they are even more so now. 
Therefore it is a good thing to do as 
Jesus did: “He went out into the moun- 
tains to pray.” We of this morning 
meditation need a quiet place for real 
prayer. “Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert (quiet) place and rest awhile,” 
is the way Jesus put it long ago. 

Dear Christ of the quiet mountain- 
tops, the blue Galilees, the green mead- 
ows, may we understand that we can be 
“Still, still with Thee when purple morn- 
ing breaketh, when the bird waketh and 
the shadows flee.’ Amen. 


WED. 
NOV. 27 


OS 


READ JOB 19:26 


9, 
9 


Vet mw ey Be el 1 me Ged” 
That is a stirring hope which Job utters 
and real Christians believe it deep in 
their hearts. What Job means by that 
word is that God will make Himself 
known and visible to Job before Job dies. 
Job is having great troubles but he 
knows that they will not last forever; 
that before he dies he will see God and 
be His child as of old. That is a valiant 
and a universal hope. We have a right 
to that hope in the midst of our dark- 
ness, our weakness, our sin and our 
doubts if we are still seeking God; that 
before we actually die we shall see God 
and know Him as our own. That is 
something to shout and weep and to 
give thanks over, my friends. 


Dear God of all hope and faith, we 
thank Thee that we can never get 80 
down and out in our sins and our mis- 
takes that we do not know in our hearts 
that before death comes to us that 
“Though worms destroy the body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God.” Amen. 


READ PSALM 95:2 


ee 

LET us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving” on this national Thanks- 
giving Day, “and make a joyful noise 
unto Him.” Harriet Beecher Stowe i 
describing an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land Thanksgiving Day said: “Great a3 
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he preparations were for the dinner, 
sverything was so contrived that not a 
soul in the house should be kept from 
the morning service of Thanksgiving in 
the church.” Another New England (and 
our Thanksgiving started in New Eng- 
land) word comes from Phillips Brooks: 
“Let us give thanks to God upon 
Thanksgiving Day. Nature is beautiful 
and our fellow men are dear, and duty 
is close beside us, and God is over us 
and in us.” In the mood of those two 
personalities we come to our Thanks- 
giving meditation this morning; remem- 
bering our church, our fellow men and 
our God. 


Dear God of all gratitude and thanks- 
giving, we lift our joyful hearts this 
day and thank Thee for “the abundant 
life” that Jesus came to bring to all who 
follow Him and walk in His ways. For 
His name’s sake. Amen. 


FRI. 
NOV. 29 


Oe 


READ I SAM. 14:35 


2, 
9 


THERE is something beautiful about 
the very word “altar,” something which 
suggests a place of reverence; a place to 
pray; a place to give thanks: to meditate 
and worship. Humanity has been forever 
building altars. ““And Saul built an altar 
unto the Lord.” Each of us has some 
holy and sacred spot where we worship. 
For some it is in the home, for some in 
the church, for some beside a quiet river, 
for some on a mountaintop. Thomas 
Carlyle said that the human race was in- 
curably religious and I guess he was 
right. We who meet together in this 
Daily Meditation have built an altar 
for ourselves as Saul did and we have a 
sense of gratitude to Curist1AN Herap 
for making it possible for us to have 
such an altar. 


Dear Father of all worshipping places, 
all sacred altars, all holy shrines, we lift 
our hearts in thanksgiving this day that 
the real altars of worship are in our inner 
souls and at those altars we can kneel 
every minute of our lives. Amen. 


SAT. 


READ I CHRON. 12:40 
NOV. 30 


oe 


4 


7 


+, 


As WE come to the end of our Thanks- 
giving Month, we are better Christians 
because we have set aside this month 
to express our gratitude to God; to give 
voice to our “attitude of gratitude” and 
as our text says: “There was joy in 
Israel.” This is true because, as Emerson 
once put it: “In every exalted joy there 
mingles a sense of gratitude.” Yes, an 
honest gratitude is the prelude to a 
great joy. 


_ Dear Father of all laughter, gaiety and 
joy, we lift grateful hearts to Thee this 
day for the joy of communion with Thee 


in the comradeship of Thy Kingdom. 
Amen. 
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3 benefits of 


oody Annuity Plan 





in soul-satisfying 
Christian service 


Your money helps to provide tuition-free training 
for young men and women preparing for Christ’s 
service ... in the mission field, in pastorates, for 
a ministry of gospel music, for the evangelizing 
work of Christian radio .. . for every phase of 
Christian work. 


a definite income 


for life 


As long as you live you'll receive a substantial 
check regularly ...a generous return from your 
funds. And your checks will always arrive IN 
FULL and ON TIME. What a comfort to know 
you'll have greater freedom from financial care 
for the rest of your life. 


your money is 
secure 


“Moody Annuities are backed by all the resources 
of Moody Bible Institute. Since the plan was 
inaugurated forty years ago, every annuitant has 
received regular, dependable returns . . . in times 
of depression as well as in periods of prosperity. 
A helpful booklet, DousLte Divivenps, explains 


the plan fully. Send the coupon today for your 
free copy. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill., Dept. H 786 


Please send me the illustrated booklet, Douste Divi- 
DENDS. [_] Please send me booklet A. | am under 20. 
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Street 
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GOING TO CHURCH WITH 
BETTY AND BOB 


Has 52 large, beautiful 
color pictures, each with 
seven-line story, simply 
told for the little child. 
Four parts entitled “In 
God’s House,” “Jesus 
Loves Us,’’ “God is 
Good,” and “We Give 
Thanks.”” Charmingly 
different. Complete 
book, 64 big pages, $1. 


NEW 
TESTAMENT 
HEROES 
Book 1 


Acts of the Apostles Visualized 
The most recent of the Visualized Series, just out, 
highlighting the devotion and works of Peter, 
John, Stephen, Philip, Paul and Barnabas. 48 
pages, 225 full-color pictures, 35c¢ each, $3.50 
dozen, 


LIFE OF CHRIST VISUALIZED 


Reverent narrative of our Lord's life from Nativity 
to Kesurrection, 675 continuous pictures in full 
color. 48 pages each book; true-to-the-Bible, in- 
spirational. Stories live before your eyes; for all 
Christians, 9 to 90! 

3 Books in Gift Box $1.00 


LIFE OF JOSEPH VISUALIZED 


A 48-page picture-strip version of the most famous 
Old Testament story. 225 pictures, full-color, 
for all ages. 35c each, $3.50 dozen, 


Order from your book- 
store or write us for com- 


plete catalogue, Desk 113. 


MIC Te TS a 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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120 heart-stirring Gospel 
lie E ME elem tM ohZ ecko Mesul is 
and junior choir. Easily sung 
Vico lile lee Lore Lule | 
beauty. Green waterproof 
cover, gold stamped. 

Each, Postpaid 60c 

ORDER TODAY! 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
105 Ninth Street & Winona Lake, Indiana 








OPERATION ECCLESIA 


(Continued from page 48) 


hinged on this positive note. Here are 
phrases from the opening paragraph of 
their united “Findings”: 

“As young churchmen, we declare our- 
selves to be men of faith—faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God who came that 
we might have life. We believe in the 
Church as the Body of Christ on earth 
which in its nature is universal, embrac- 
ing all of those who accept and follow 
Him. . . . With the deepest sense of 
humility and responsibility we commit 
ourselves to Christian action on the hu- 
man problems facing the Church.” 

They were not so fearful of the out- 
ward threat of materialistic secularity or 
competing ideologies as they were of the 
sinister sterility of spiritual life within 
the churches. They set themselves to 
correct that by first of all being them- 
selves more spiritually zealous and then 
pressing upon their local churches a de- 
mand for more vital worship services and 
evangelistic projects. 

Down to earth! That came in for quite 
a play in all the discussions of the 
churches’ present approach. A young 
fellow who had been for three years with 
the Airborne Troops, and therefore was 
qualified to speak about “up-in-the-air 
attitudes,” James Rietmulder of Pater- 
son, N. J., took a vigorous slash at what 
he called “the religious and social strati- 
fication of many of our churches.” They 
made no secret of their impatience with 
ivory-tower positions that have too long 
isolated the Church from social ills. They 
called for the Church to “get back on 
the main street of life,” and to cease be- 
ing “an exclusive club for the edification 
of a few faithful.” And they made it 
plain that the church which enlists them 
cannot be complacent, hum-drum, aca- 
demic, doctrinally feeble. 

They respectfully requested more say- 
so for their age group in both local and 
national councils of Church program- 
ming. No special privileges, no treat- 
ment as a special group. Just the chance 
to “get in the game” with objectives big 
enough to challenge their enthusiasm and 
employ their vision and gifts. Leslie E. 
Mokry of Middletown, Ohio, who was a 
Navy flyer for four years, put it bluntly: 
“Veterans are more willing to serve the 
Church than most churches are willing 
to permit them.” There’s something for 
pastors to ponder! 

They deplored the “religious illiteracy” 
on the part of Protestants generally, and 
put the blame both on the shallow and 
inadequate religious education provided 
by most Sunday schools, and the total 
lack of it in the public schools. They 
pledged themselves to ‘a determined 
effort to bring the teaching of religion 
into the curricula of the public schools” 
and to support “an effective training and 
education program in the churches, using 
every modern technique.” 

Northerners and Southerners 


alike 
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... by young people and 

thats lealars . . Youth 

Triumphant—the very new- 

est correspondence course 

for Christians young in the faith. 

This letter from a young people's 

director is typical of the enthusiastic 

way in which churches are respond- 
ing to it: 


"Enclosed is my first 
examination for 'Youth 
Triumphant.' Thanks 
for such a course as 
this one. Even after 
a@ glance through the 
lesson book I shout 
‘Hallelujah!' Our 
Youth Fellowship will 
take this course as a 
group...enclosed find 
a check for 15 en- 
rollments." 


This specialized study gets down to 
earth and answers the questions fac. 
ing Christian youth today. Individ- 
uals and church groups are finding 
that it meets present-day unbelief... 
gives practical help in living a: vic. 
torious life. 

Through the years more than 123,000 
persons have responded to the Moody 
plan for home Bible study. Today you 
can choose from 17 different courses. 


Write today for the des. 
criptive booklet Open 
Door to Bible Study, and 
select one of the 
courses that will meet 
your needs for home or 
church Bible study. 


. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL H872 


> Moody Bible Institute 


153 Institute Place « Chicago 10, IIlinois 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200R6 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


SELL FRIENDS BIG VALUE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
30 Boxes - Odd Cards 2'/:« 


Up to 100% profit taking easy orders 
from friends, fellow workers, Church 
organizations, others for new 1946 

Christmas and year ‘round box as- 
sortments. Amazing values bring 
quick sales. Sensational Gift 

Wrapping, Jewel Xmas, Religious, Humor 
up. Request special featu y 
on approval. Extra Bonus, Send tod 
ples of our fast selling 50 for $1.00, 2 
Christmas Cards and Personal Stationery lines. 0 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, Meth 
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tackled the topic of race prejudice and 
discrimination, and worked out methods 
of “taking the lead in the formation of 
interracial community councils, taking 
affirmative action in local situations, and 
seeking equalization of educational and 
economic opportunity for all races.” 

“The sinfulness and waste motion oc- 
easioned by denominational divisions” 
came in for no little attention, and the 
young churchmen demanded more united 
action and a stronger united voice from 
Protestant churches generally. They 
committed themselves to “developing co- 
operative church channels for effective 
community action and to encourage 
church union in over-churched communi- 
ties.” 

In dealing with the threat of broken 


De You Knew. About | 
YOUR BIBLE? 
§ 


(This quiz prepared by 
Mrs. Elliott B. Chase, Royalston, Mass.) 
Of whom does the Bible say: 


1. ‘“‘He endureth, as seeing him 
who is invisible.“ 


bh 


She was 127 years old. 


3. His mother and grandmother 
were of unfeigned faith. 

4. A king wept at his grave. 

5. He pleased God. 

6. He was lefthanded. 

7. She was a widow about 84 
years old. 

8. The baby was named by the 
neighbors. 


9. He was a doctor of the law. 


10. As long as he sought the Lord, 
God made him to prosper. 


(Answers on page 125) 
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homes, they were frank to state they 
thought the churches’ attitude of “hands 
off sex” as silly as it is sinful. They 
called for the churches to “provide edu- 
cation for young people in marriage and 
family life, permitting and encouraging 
free and realistic discussion of sex and 
birth control.” 

All the above gives you a rough idea 
of the variety of questions the veterans 
considered and the lively manner they 
went after them. On virtually every 
matter of church and world concern they 
established a beachhead with convictions 
and pledges to action that are pretty 
important to the future. 

And they came at these matters, we 
repeat, not bitterly critical but eagerly 
offering themselves to the tasks that so 
sorely need doing. It remains to be seen 
whether their churches are big enough to 
heed them—and use them! 
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CHRISTMAS 
REMEMBRANCES 


IVE these beautiful and helpful books of inspiration and de- 
votion. They meet a real need. Universally acceptable, they 
make ideal Christmas remembrances. Both were compiled by 
Ralph S. Cushman, the well loved poet-bishop, whose writings 


so uniquely touch the Christian heart. 


THE POCKET PRAYER BOOK: 144 pages of prayers, medi- 
tations, devotional poems and scripture. Beautifully printed 
and bound in black imitation leather, stamped in gold, red 
edges, vest pocket size. Price (postpaid) 25 cents each; $2.50 
per dozen. 

THE POCKET BOOK OF FAITH: Similar in size and arrange- 
ment to THE POCKET PRAYER BOOK but with emphasis on 
passages of scripture, poetry, prayers, and meditations designed 
to strengthen faith. Bound in blue imitation leather, blue 
edges, gold stamped. Price (postpaid) 25 cents each; $2.50 


per dozen. 


Order at once from 


| THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Write for a complete catalog of Upper Room Publications— 
Gifts of Spiritual value for Church and Home. 


ARE YOU A SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER? 
Then You will Want to Read 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DIGEST 


Edited by Basil Miller 
Helps and Inspiration—Fresh, Concise, Practical 
Sample copy Free—Mail coupon today 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DIGEST PUBLISHERS 
302 Scott Building, Dept. CH, Portland 4, Oregon 
Please send me FREE copy of the Sunday School Digest 





[Enclosed is $1.50 for 1 yr. subscription [_|Enclosed is $1 for 8 months trial subscription 
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NEW—for Christmas 
A Greeting with a Lovely 


WOVEN BOOKMARK 


In perfect taste . . . distinctive, 
different and lasting. Give this 
beautiful bookmark (114 x 6”) 
woven of enduring rayon with all 
the beauty of fine embroidery and 
mounted on attractive folder de- 
signed to carry your personal 
message. 

In addition to Silent Night, il- 
lustrated, also On Earth Peace is 
a colorful Christmas number. Full 
line includes The Golden Rule, The 
Good Shepberd, The Lord's Prayer, 
and many other subjects appropri- 
ate for birthdays, “get well” mes- 
sages, condolences and awards, 


Ask your religious book store 
or card shop to show you the 
full line, or order from your 

publishing house. 


{ 
Ps. ae including envelope 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


QUALITY WEAVING COMPANY 


5511 DEVON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 38, PA. 


ASTI A: Ma Tie | . 


For Sopranos & Altos 


Th 
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THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
105 Niath Street, Wiacac Leake, Indiana 


THE BROKEN BELL 
(Continued from page 19) 


Nothing ever calls for people like us.” 

That night I faced reality. The fam- 
ilies of old settlers were going; new, dis- 
cordant settlers were here. We were sur- 
rounded by Europe with all its blood 
hatreds. Were not these new people our 
real problem? 

Possessed of an uneasy dream, I went 
into the pulpit next Sunday: 

“The decision this church must make 
is clear. We must bring faith to the 
people who live here now or else close 
our doors. Many farmers around us are 
un-churched. They don’t like us. They 
think we don’t like them. It’s going to 
be a tough job to bring people like that 
together. Maybe it’s impossible. But 
if you'll back me up I'll chuck my other 
job—move my family to the parsonage— 
and pitch in!” 

Like the rich man in the Bible whose 
friends wouldn’t come to his feast, I set 
out to hunt for strangers in highway 
and byway. And at my very first en- 
counter I ran into trouble. 

Seeing my old black hat, rusty swal-. 
lowtail and hick’s umbrella straggling up 
his dirt road, a Russian farmer yelled 
for his dogs. As I marched implacably 
toward him he screamed: 

“Religion! Dope! Get out!” 

Brandishing a pitchfork he ran toward 
me; an instant later we were both run- 
ning in the same direction. But I took 
a wrong turn and pulled up short on the 
brink of a manure pit. 

“Tovarich!” I gasped. 

“Never come back on my place,” he 
panted, pointing toward the road. But 
over his shoulder, inside the barn, I had 
seen a lithograph of a Soviet general. 
Touching my forehead, I exclaimed: 

“Salute to Marshal Zhukov, a truly 
great soldier!” 

The farmer lowered his pitchfork. He 
coughed self-consciously, and turned 
crimson. Eyes on the ground, he beck- 
oned me to follow. 

“Catherine,” he told his wife, who had 
watched from the kitchen, “he is a friend 
of Marshal Zhukov. Serve the gentle- 
man some cold milk.” 

I asked about the 12-year-old daugh- 
ter, Liska, busy packing eggs in a crate. 

“Liska has a musical voice,” I re- 
marked. “Does she sing?” 

Her father swore she had an operatic 
voice. What a pity then, I sighed, that 
his agnostic views forebade her to join 
our junior choir. With a voice like 
that, Liska should sing in public. The 
old man’s eyes glistened: 

“To believe in religious dope she 
should never go,” he ruled, with an ob- 
stinate glance at me. “But to show she 
can sing, yes, indeed, she can go. Why 
not? Catherine, bring the gentleman 
some fried chicken!” 

As talent scout for choir and orchestra 
I had a skeleton key into many hostile 
farmhouses. There was a German shep- 
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There’s been too much talk about tlie 
Common Man, so much that the Uncom- 
mon Man has been forgotten. Destiny- 
determining issues are being muddled hy 
Common Men who lack necessary, un- 
common judgment, and courage. 

Stalin has rightly said, “Communism and 
democracy cannot live permanently in the 
same world! Today Communism spreads 
confusion and threatens the stability of 
civilization. Moreover Pagan, “mortal God 
stateism” (to borrow Paul Hutchinson's 
term) threatens spiritual ideals and Free- 
dom in America. Too many people already 
address their prayers to Washington and 
have lost their sense of personal or com- 
munity responsibility. 

One of Spiritual Mobilization’s repre- 
sentatives recently received an admission 
from a communist organizer, who had spent 
time with Victor Kravchenko (author of 
I Chose Freedom), that “One preacher is 
worth more to us than a dozen labor lead- 
ers.” They have many preachers who 
knowingly or unknowingly are advancing 
Marxism under the banner of a so-called 
social gospel. Communist leaders realize 
that ultimately this issue will turn on 
spiritual considerations. What a challenge 
to us clergy to sound the alarm, to cham- 
pion Freedom, spiritual Freedom, root 
Freedom, the democratic process, consti- 
tutional government—the citizen as master 
not servant of the state. 

More than 5,000 Uncommon Men, 
preachers of various denominations, are 
already making common cause with us 
and others are enlisting at the rate of 125 
weekly. We need 10,000 by Easter 1947]! 
It will require courageous, vigorous action 
to save Freedom. Would YOU like to 
know what other pastors are doing about 
itP Like to receive our monthly bulletin, 
special tracts, and calls from representatives 
in your area? How many boiled-down re- 
prints of Paul Hutchinson’s The New 
Leviathan can we send you free for dis- 
tribution in your parish? 


Spiritual Mobilization 
(Since 1934) 


Los Angeles Chicago 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, President Carleton 
College 1909-1945; ROGER W. BABSON, Statisti- 
cian; UPTON CLOSE, Author, Commentator; ELY 
CULBERTSON, Author, Lecturer; CARY EGGLES- 
TON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Founder National 
Small Business Men’s Association; EDGAR J, GOOD- 
SPEED, Bible Scholar, Author; THEODORE GRAEB- 
NER, Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. 
HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
United States Senator; SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, Mis- 
sionary; RUPERT HUGHES, Author; RUFUS B. VON 
KLEINSMID, Chancellor University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia; ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, President California 
Institute of Technology; FELIX MORLEY, Author, 
Editor; ALFRED NOYES, Author; NORMAN VIN- 
CENT PEALE, Clergyman; LEONARD E. READ, Pres- 
ident Foundation for Economic Education, Inc.; 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President University of 
California; JOHN J. TIGERT, President University 
of Florida; RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor Leland 
Stanford University. 


James W. Fifield, Jr. Director 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


Title Guarantee Bldg. Dept. CH 11 Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I am a minister of a church and in sympathy with 
your Crusade for Freedom. Place me on your repre- 
sentative list and send me your publications 


New York 
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herd who could play the violin. When I 
braced him in his orchard he told me 
why he hated our whole community. 
For years his wife had peddled peaches 
to motorists on the highway. But since 
the war she no longer dared show herself 
at her roadside stand. Patriotic scoun- 
drels had thrown stones at her, with 
cries of “Nazi!” No wonder she was 
afraid to leave the farmhouse. When I 
asked her to coax her husband to fiddle 
in the church, she wept at the thought 
of finding friends. 

Another old German woman led me 
to her back porch and whispered her 
story. She had a son in Hitler’s army. 
She had chosen America and _ hated 
Nazism—but she loved her son. Now he 
was a prisoner in a Belgian camp. She 
wanted to send him food, but feared to 
ask for advice. The people of our church 
went to the Red Cross for her. 

Then a girl told me about her future 
husband, a fierce young intellectual who 


Question 


Breadth or depth or height of liv- 
ing— 
They are not the clue,” 
Said a wise man, “‘to glad living 
And peace of heart when life is through. 


“But the question is, quite simply, 
No matter where we fare, 
If at the end of any journey 
God is there!’ 
—Arthur Wallace Peach 





refused to come to church. I found Axel 
in a grove of timber; a wood chopper, 
lean, square-headed, close-cropped and 
with scorn in his eyes for me. 

“Save your breath,” he snapped. 

“I want to learn how to chop wood,” 
I answered. “I know there is quite a 
trick to it. Will you help me?” 

For two hours daily all that summer 
Axel and I labored together with a great 
double-handed saw which was his pride. 
At the end of the season he shared his 
cut with me. Now, calling it a _philo- 
sophical duty, he listens to me every 
Sunday. 

“No use to come here,” another Rus- 
sian farmer chortled. Incredible as it 
sounds, this man is now the treasurer of 
our church. Regularly he receives Holy 
Communion. He explains: “I am a man 
of peace. And this church is a place of 
peace. What poor, unhappy people must 
have they can get peacefully by Chris- 
tlanity.”” 

Home missionary work? We are find- 
ing a fertile field. A Lithuanian took me 
to the back of his house, and led me 
nto a small room hung with religious 
pictures torn from old pages of Time. 

“I got big family,” he confided. “One 
son, doctor in New Jersey. Another son, 
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GOODSPEED 
American Bibles | 


Easier to read and understand... using the American 
language of the 20th century in the famous translation | 
by J. M. P. SMITH and EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 














































































THE COMPLETE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) 
The Old and New Testaments, plus the 14 books of the Apocrypha, 
all in one volume. Cloth, $4.00; leather, $10.00 

THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) 

5 “The clearest window through which Americans may look into 
the minds of those who wrote the Greek and Hebrew originals.” — 
Christian Century. Popular Ed., cloth, $3.00; leather, $7.50; 
Regular Ed., cloth, $5.00; leather, $10.00 
THE SHORT BIBLE (Goodspeed-Smith) 

The parts of the Bible which everyone should know. $2.75 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed) 

Loved for the simplicity and directness of its language. Popular 
Edition, cloth, $1.25; Leather, boxed, $4.50; Gift Edition, $3.50 
THE GOODSPEED PARALLEL 

NEW TESTAMENT 


The American translation and the King James Version side by 
side. $2.75 





































































At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 




































and the Social ue 


By Ray B. White, A.M., D.D. 


A book that buttresses every Christian American against the 
specious arguments that Communism is Christian. Dr. White has 
tellingly answered the Dean of Canterbury’s “The Soviet Power”. 
As the Forward says, “This book is not a political document; it 
is a religious discussion.” Setting forth the true character of 
Christianity, it does not “militate against the Russian Government 
though it does have the incidental purpose of helping to preserve 
our own.” Enlightening, challenging. Attractively jacketed and 
illustrated, cloth bound, $1.50. 
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in paper covers, only Sie Order today from your book store or direct 
PILLAR OF FIRE, Publishers a Zarephath, New Jersey 








THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT 


Ernest Trice Thompson 


Presenting the teachings of Jesus 
in the Sermon on the Mounr as a 
workable plan of life for individuals 
and for society today. $1.75 


PLANNED SERVICES 
FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


James L. Fowle 


These services, helpful for busy min- 
isters, may also be used by lay- 
men where churches are without 
pastors. Complete material for en- 
tire service in each chapter. $2.00 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 
Stuart R. Oglesby 


A pattern for life suggested by 
Philippians 4:8,9, which brings to 
youth and to adults a clear chal- 
lenge to more effective Christian 
living. $1.25 


GUILT AND REDEMPTION 
Lewis J. Sherrill 


A clear, non-technical approach to 
the whole problem of sin and its 
devastating effects on man, with 
an illuminating study of the plan of 
salvation for the individual. $2.50 


AS THE DAY BEGINS 
Elizabeth McE. Shields 


A devotional guide for daily reading pre- 
parece for those between ten and thirteen 
years of age. Centering each day’s devo- 
tio. around « Bible reading, the author 
includes a prayer o: prayer-thought.$2.00 


STEWARDSHIP IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


Holmes Rolston 


This study or the teachings of Saint Paul 
concerning Christian Stewardship has a 
dynamic and practical approach. It offers 
an approach to a church program o* stew- 
ardship and it calls for a new dedicatior of 
life and substance. Paper. $1.00 


YOUR HOME TODAY 


AND TOMORROW 
Mrs. S. H. Askew 


A series ot Bible studies on the Christian 
Home, complete with Scripture teachings, 
illustrations, and helpful suggestions for 
great and small problems of the home. 
Paper, 60c 


Order from You: Bookseller or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


| love and death 





real estate man in Bridgeport. Seven 
sons, two daughters—but all move away. 
Only I and the wife left on farm. Who 
here want us? So I make Christianity 
room and when Church bells ring I and 
my wife sit together and sing hymns.” 

Now he and his wife sit in a West- 
minster pew. Only last week he came 
to me and asked: 

“When steeple go up, you have cross 
on top?” 

“No cross,” I said. 
money.” 

He opened his hand showing a fistful 
of green bills. 

“Five hundred dollars enough a lot of 
money? Okay! When steeple get fin- 
ished these buy fine big cross—with my 
love for everybody.” : 

Gradually, with earnest Europeans, 


“Costs a lot of 


| our church filled up. The weekly count 


rose to 50 within a year. Before and 
after service, neighbors once distrustful 


| began to nod, even to smile. There was 


something unifying in merely standing 
together and reciting the Lord’s Prayer. 

And more realistically the knowledge 
came to me that a country parson has 
one of the greatest jobs a man can do. 
These people were coming to trust me 
as family counsellor. On our stony hill- 
sides and in the valleys there are family 
clashes and personality conflicts, a whole 
stew of maladjustment and a great need 


of sympathetic understanding. 


When another May around, 


came 


| some began to ask: Why go home right 


after church? How about a_ picnic- 


| basket dinner in the shade? 


At first not all shared our al fresco 


| Sunday meal. But soon only a few grim- 


faced intractable drove home to eat. On 
rainy days we had our spread upstairs, 
in the beautiful Colonial balcony; now 
we have running water and a cookstove 
and can feast together in any season. It 


| would make you blink twice to see a 


weman, who had been stoned off the road 
as a Nazi, cutting a lemon pie for a 
little Russian boy. 

In Sunday twilight when the weather 
is fair young people gather on the lawn; 
teen-agers from as far as Putnam and 
Willimantic; we sing old airs and talk 
of the world of tomorrow; their world, 


| and they all wonder what it is going to 
| be like. I tell them it will surely be filled 


with births and hungers, sleeping and 
and that, as much as 
ever, pcople will need faith and mercy. 

After four years our church has a 
membership of nearly a hundred, and we 


| owe ncthing; we pay as we go, and we 
| have discovered that the fellowship of 
| 2 little country church can be irresistibly 
| attractive to the lonely. 


1 saw great things still waiting for us 
to accomplish, in what happened at our 
service last Christmas morning. Our 
pews were crowded that day; people 
were standing in the aisles as I made my 
way toward the pulpit, with its black 
horsehair sofa in the middle and two 
dining-room chairs at the side. Over our 
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heads hung a helter-skelter tangle of 
shiny pipes from three stoves. blazing 
with logs cut on the senior deacon’s 
woodlot. 

I announced the opening carol, and 
there came a crash of wind and string 
and brass from the orchestra—clarinet, 
saxophone, cornets, drums and the Ger- 
man shepherd with his fiddle. The jubi- 
lant voices of the junior choir soared: 
“Oh, Come All Ye Faithful!” 

Down there in the old red pews, one 
right, one left, one center, three faces 
looked at me—plaintive, disturbed men 
who for years had been hating one an- 
other solely because their native lands 
had waged war. They were the last 
three men in my congregation who still 
did not speak to each other. 

Leaning over the pulpit, I stared at 


THE GEESE FLY SOUTH 


W hen the geese fly south and their 
mournful cry 

Drifts like a leaf from the late fall sky, 

A sense of ease creeps into my heart 

And_half-formed worries and fears 
depart. 

For | know, although the affairs of man 

Seem tangled and snarled, there is a 
Plan 

That wings the birds on their southward 
way, 

And operates always, come what may. 

And somehow | know, that for us, like 
the geese, 

Direction and guidance never cease. 


—SOLVEIG PAULSON 


one after the other as I pleaded: 

“Let us make up our minds right this 
minute—fer the rest of our lives every 
one of us in this room will be the friend 
of all the others. Let every one shake 
hands with every other one—and_ no 
exceptions. Because, this is Jesus’ birth- 
day!” 

I held out my hands. With all the 
others, those three stood up; they began 
to move toward the altar rail. I grabbed 
the Russian by the hand and the Ger- 
man and yanked them closer. Opening 
and closing his mouth, the Finn stood 
between; at last, he cried in a voice that 
was like a small, hoarse screech: 

“Vat you zay? Ve be good nabores? 
Hey? Vat?” 

“Why not?” 

“Me, too!” 

This was not the end of the story. It 
was our true beginning. Many more ment 
and women we hope to reconcile under 
our bell. What is it—to save a church, 
an altar? It is to preserve the cradle of 
our American idea, its core and its safe 
guard. 
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THE PEN WINS GREATER VICTORIES 


rs 

I HE atom bomb at Hiroshima killed or 
maimed 200,000 people, but John Hershey’s 
story of that bomb has become an explosion in 
the minds of 100,000,000 Americans, who now 
know greater fear than Hiroshima’s. Emile 
Zola wrote on Dreyfus and struck a death-blow 
at anti-Semitism; Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote 
a book worth thousands of muskets against 


slavery; Upton Sinclair’s “Jungle” gave us 
pure food laws. Books have molded kingdoms 
and destroyed them, and today some boy is 
curled up with a book in an easy chair, some tot 
is fascinated with a volume of print or pictures 
and they are having their lives shaped and bent, 
their destinies rough-hewed, all unaware! 
The pen and Cross still conquer the sword! 
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Poems With Power 
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THE REV. J. R. PERKINS IN HIS PULPIT 


Ly PAUL H. ROBB 


TOP any citizen of Council Bluffs, 
Towa, on the street and ask if he knows 
Reverend Jacob R. Perkins, and you will 
almost surely receive this answer: “Rev. 
Perkins? Everybody in Council 
Bluffs knows Rev. Perkins. His church 
is just down the street there from the 
Elks Club. You want to see him? Hmm! 
It’s just about noon. Well, he’s prob- 
ably in the Elks Club right now. Just 
goin and ask for him.” 

The stranger in Council Bluffs is apt 
to think that being the author of two 
best-selling novels is reason enough for 
such local fame. And there is little 
doubt that the success of Council Bluffs’ 
best-known citizen as an author has en- 
hanced his local reputation considerably. 
Mr. Perkins had written two or three 
Volumes previous to the publication of 
“The Emperor’s Physician” in 1944, but 
it was this story which brought him na- 
tional recognition as an author. The 
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People’s Book Club (operated by Sears- 
Roebuck) made this volume its 1944 
Christmas selection, handling 250,000 
copies. Total sales of the book have 
now gone considerably over the 500,000 
mark. 

When “Antioch Actress” was pub- 
lished early this year it was an im- 
mediate success. Once again a national 
book-club chose it as book-of-the-month, 
the Religious Book Club, this time, 
which made the novel its April selection. 
The publishers, Bobbs-Merrill Company 
of Indianapolis, expect that “Antioch 
Actress” will exceed the half-million sale 
of “The Emperor’s Physician.” 

Reviewers have both praised “Anti- 
och Actress” as a powerful story well 
told, and condemned it as falling short 
of the ideals of good dramatic writing 
by using a fortuitous earthquake to 
resolve the conflicts of the story in the 
final chapter. There is agreement, how- 


ever, that the author has combined his 
rich background of Biblical scholarship 
with a splendid story-telling ability to 
produce an absorbing tale of the life- 
and-death struggle between heroic Chris- 
tianity and decadent Roman paganism, 
filled with vigorously drawn characters. 

When asked how he feels about the 
success of his two novels, Mr. Perkins 
smiles a little and says it seems strange, 
since he wrote the first one, “The Em- 
peror’s Physician,” thirty-six years ago. 
He offered it for publication then, but 
it was rejected. “It’s substantially the 
same story,” he says, “but now it’s a 
best-seller.” 

The book is a 50,000-word story of 
early Christianity written to stimulate 
attendance at his church in San Fran- 
cisco, much as Dr. Sheldon wrote “In 
His Steps.” Rev. Perkins read it to his 
congregation a chapter at a time. It 
wasn’t acceptable to the publisher who 
received it in his regular collection of 
manuscripts, so author Perkins put it 
away and forgot about it. “Then,” he 
explains, “the cycle of interest in re- 
ligious novels seemed to be coming 
around again, so I got out my story, did 
some revising, and sent it out again. 
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*¢.. deserves to be placed in every 
library, private and public.”’ * 


A STORY OF OLD EGYPT IN THE DAYS OF JOSEPH 


CHARIOTEER © 


By GERTRUDE EBERLE 
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Daniel A. 
Poling. 
Editor of 
Christian 
Herald. New 
York City. 


Says: 





A vivid, ro- 

mantic story 

in the time 

of Joseph. A 

relief it is to 

sit back and 

read with 

sheer enjoy- 

ment. knowing that there will be no 
literary dirt to rise like a cloud from 
any page. The novel has the strength 
of fine writing. The story runs on to its 
dramatic conclusion without the let- 
down that so often mars a fine begin- 
ning. Characters come alive, you feel 
their deep emotions and Joseph him- 
self becomes a great and almost con- 
temporary human. 


Dr. Lou D. Newton, Atlanta, Ga.: 
“Interesting, entertaining, and instructive 
—an impressive testimony for Biblical back- 
ground in providing wholesome fiction.”’ 





Dr. John W. Bradbury. New York City: 
“Grippingly interesting. The characters 
come alive as we follow their thrilling 
activities.” 


Dr. James DeForest Murch, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: ‘‘Chariot races reminiscent of 
Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. An impressive 
achievement in religious fiction.”’ 


Dr. R.G. Lee, Memphis, 
Tenn., who further says: **This 
is a charming and beautifully 
written religious novel. How 
God honors those who honor 
Him is realistically set forth. 
The romance, the adventure, 
the truth of this great book 
commend it to young people 
in a great way.” 


At Your Bookseller $2.50 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE.,S.E. GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICH. 
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This time it clicked and surprised me by 
becoming a best-seller.” 

Mr. Perkins got his idea for “An- 
tioch Actress” while doing research for 
“The Emperor’s Physician,” and he is 
now working on a third novel, growing 
out of his work on “Antioch Actress,” 
which he hopes to publish within two 
years, “if the cycle doesn’t run out.” 

But the wide acquaintance and _ re- 
spect which Rev. Perkins enjoys in 
Council Bluffs depends very little upon 
his fame as an author. To the people 
of his home town the author business is 
all right—they’re glad “the Reverend” 
has his success as an author. mainly, be- 
~ause “the Reverend” likes to write so 
much. But his real worth to Council 
Bluffs arises out of his twenty-five years 
continuous service as minister of the 
local First Congregational Church. It 
has not been a spectacular ministry, if 
one judges by the size and wealth of 
his congregation. There are 514 mem- 
bers, of whom probably two-thirds are 
active. The average attendance at the 
Sunday morning services during the past 
year was 209. The church building itself 
is undistinguished in appearance, and 
the auditorium is duplicated in hundreds 
of other communities around the coun- 
try. The kitchen, young people’s rooms, 
and the pastor’s study look just like one 
would expect them to look in a church 
built more than twenty-five years ago, 
and maintained on a modest budget. 

No, the reason for the respect and 
influence which Rev. Perkins has in 
Council Bluffs is not found in these 
items. It lies, rather, in a statistic the 
significance of which he probably does 
not realize himself. Thinking back over 
his ministry he said, “During my pas- 


| torate of a quarter-century in Council 


Bluffs, I have performed over 500 wed. 
dings and conducted about an equal 
number of funerals. Today, I am bap- 
tizing children in arms whose parents I 
baptized when they themselves 
children in arms.” 

And there is the key. Rev. Perkins 
has been a dynamic force in Council 
Bluffs, helping to mould its thinking and 
conduct, while a whole new generation 
of citizens has grown from childhood to 
maturity. A large number of them have 
come under his personal influence, so 
that the ideals he cherishes and has 
preached and practiced, have become a 
part of their basic idealism and mode 
of life. To many others, his influence 


were 


|has had an impact, through his many 
| community services, which 
| measured, 


~annot be 
Serving on youth commis- 
sions, community chest, Salvation Army 
Advisory Board, the local conference of 
Christians and Jews, and many similar 
community projects, his own personality 
has helped shape the personalities of a 
whole generation of his community. 
Again, there has been little about this 
work that could be called spectacular. 
He says of it, “I have tried only to be a 
good pastor, and to earn the respect of 


my fellow citizens for the Christ I rep. 
resent.” In this he is typical of hun- 
dreds of ministers in small communities 
throughout America who live out their 
lives as servants of the: people. min- 
istering to temporal and spiritual needs, 
toiling without fanfare, content to know 
they are fulfilling a high calling. 

Like many another servant of God, 
Rev. Perkins traces his choice of the 
ministry as his life’s work to the early 
training he received from his mother. 
His father died just before Jacob was 
born; there were five other children. His 
mother had great difficulty in providing 
the necessary food and clothing for the 
family, but she had a strong and vigor- 
ous religious faith, and her religion was 
an important part of her life. Ty south- 
ern Missouri revival meetings were a reg. 
ular part of the church calendar each 
year, and Mrs. Perkins saw to it that 
her brood of six attended whenever the 
evangelist came for the “special meet- 
ing.” The influence of his mother’s re- 
ligious life and teaching, the memory of 
those fervent battles for souls led by the 
visiting evangelists, never left young 
Perkins. They were decisive factors in 
his own decision to enter the ministry. 

When he was less than fourteen years 
old, young Jacob’s mother died, leaving 
him an orphan to be raised by an aunt, 
and in little more than a year he de- 
cided to run away from home and _ see 
the world. St.Louis represented a good 
part of the world to the fifteen-year-old 
fortune seeker, so he landed in the big 
city and supported himself by selling 
newspapers and working in cheap res- 
taurants. He recalls that many a night 
he slept under the counter when he had 
no place else to go. 

During the middle 90’s, when Eugene 
V. Debs was leading the famous railroad 
strike, young Jacob, filled with an ad- 
venturous spirit, traveled to Chicago to 
see what was happening. He recalls that 
on one cold October night he slept on 
the Chicago lake-front along with 10,000 
other men who were out on strike. 

He credits these early travels with giv- 
ing him an insight into human nature 
and a tolerance for human foibles which 
has been a strong characteristic of his 
ministry. 

An interesting interlude in the min- 
istry of Rev. Perkins occurred in 1917 
when he was appointed, at thirty-eight 
years of age, warden of the Iowa State 
Penitentiary at Fort Madison. Think- 
ing back over his three years experience 
there, Rev. Perkins says, “I took to the 
job fixed ideas of the cause and cure of 
crime. I felt man was a sort of automaton, 
subject to the pressures of environment 
and society, making the criminal chiefly 
the product of his surroundings. But I 
‘ame later to have an appreciation for 
the pronounced biological factors in the 
making of a criminal. Not that crimi- 
nals are born that way. But my i 
vestigation of nearly 1,000 cases during 

(Continued on page 75) 
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AN IDEAL (Ans/nas GIFT 
for your MINISTER 


OR FOR ANY CHRISTIAN HOME 


These Nine Famous Books by 


C.S.LEWIS 


Your minister or your friends will greet with delight the gift of these 
nine books by C. S. Lewis. For Lewis—with his flashing wit, his narrative 
talent, and his highly readable style—is unique among writers on 
religion, He is a brilliant satirist and novelist, as well as a religious 
thinker and firm believer in Christianity. The book which first brought 
him fame is The Screwtape Letters ($1.50), a series of sparkling letters 
from an important official in Hell to a junior devil on earth. In the 
same vein of satire is The Great Divorce ($1.50), the story of a bus 
trip from Hell to the borders of Heaven. Lewis’s three novels .. . 
Out of the Silent Planet, ($2.00); Perelandra, ($2.00); and That 
Hideous Strength, ($3.00) are strange, exciting tales of adventures on 
other planets. They present in dramatic form the fundamental struggle 
between good and evil. The other four C. S. Lewis books are straight- 
forward discussions of various aspects of religion: Christian Behaviour 
($1.00); The Problem of Pain ($1.50) ; The Case for Christianity ($1.00) ; 
and Beyond Personality ($1.00). Brief and direct, they too display 
Lewis’s ability to write wittily and well. These nine books by C. S. 
Lewis offer varied fare for the reader, solid spiritual nourishment 
served in a number of appetizing forms. You may be sure they will be 
read with relish on the day after Christmas and for many years to come. 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 
THE GREAT DIVORCE 


PERELANDRA , 

OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET we 
THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH 

CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 0 
THE CASE FOR CHRISTIANITY ¢ (4. 
BEYOND PERSONALITY 

At your bookstore MACMILLAN 
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E NOLL CROWELL’S jist book 


of poems in two years 


WIND-SWEPT HARP 


Comfort and joy and peace and beauty radiate 
from the pages of this new volume of verse. 
“Not only in the United States and Canada but 
all over the world, wherever English is spoken 
or read, she is known and loved.”—Christian 


Herald. 
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7 384 pages. $3.00 at all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Philadelphia, Penno. 


270 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


A novel by DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 
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Barber 

HE most challenging and at the same wife th 

T sine objective study on Russia that picture 
has yet appeared from the competent has sel: 
pen of a friend of Russia is BEHIND soviet § Christy. 
POWER. Whatever your final judgment on immort: 
the book, you cannot afford to miss this curves. 
one if you have even the slightest concern § ity and 
for Russian-American relations. the cler: 
Perhaps no American citizen has been ff of a fl 
so close to the Russian scene before, dur- J Kingdo: 
ing and since the war as has Jerome § His lo. 
Davis, the author. He was in Czarist § Indeed 
Russia first as a YMCA secretary and § for the 
during his more than two years there, suming 
learned to speak the Russian language Seldc 
fluently. Then followed sixteen years of } maintai 
teaching at Dartmouth and Yale. the last J as thes 
thirteen years of which he headed the § quickly 
study of Sociology and Social Ethics at J pages, 
the Yale Divinity School. During this § seldom 
period he kept in close touch with the § story a 
Russian story and on one of his visits he § me. TI 
collaborated with Edward A. Filene of signific: 
the United States Chamber of Commerce § this ot 
in preparing a report for the General Elec- J but on 
tric Company. when | 
The author visited jails and prisons in ff delinqu 
Russia following his nine years’ chairman- § tragic t 

ship of the Republican-appointed State 
Commission on Jails in Connecticut. He — * ORO 
saw the Revolutionary drama at close — get th 
range. In 1932 he travelled 8,000 miles F neighb 
within Russia and in 1935, °37, °38, °39 & orders 
he crossed first Siberia and later visited J names 
every section of the vast empire. Only 

recently he returned to America after 2 J gpm, 
year in the Soviet Union. ISS0CIATIO 
As a prophet in the field of Russian J tmstun, 
affairs, the author has a remarkable rec- B "WMD 
ord. In 1926 he wrote that history would — MAINE: 


DOUBLEDAY 
WELL, SLO: 
EP DUTTE 
HARCOURT, 
HARPER & | 
HENRY HOL 
HOUGHTON 
ALFRED A. | 
UGHT & Li 


rank Stalin next to Lenin in the making 
of the new Russia and in 1941 he pre 
dicted that Germany could not defeat 
Russia and that he did not believe she 
would take either Moscow or Leningrad. 
While the writer is unmistakably Russia's 
friend, he has been always critical of the 
lack of freedom of speech in Russia 4 
well as in other countries. This timely 
and imperative volume is both factual and 
objective. Particularly significant is the 
twenty-first chapter, “True or False: A 
Summation.” You may not finally agree 
with the author but you can hardly reach 
a fair conclusion on what the world knows 
as “the Russian problem,” without rea¢- 
ing this book. 





















































MAN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by George R. 
Stewart is an almost unbelievable achieve 
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ment in spirited condensation. As an auto- 
biography, it is unique, for in the style 
and sophistication of the author, it is his 
story, your story, my story and the story 
of every other person since the beginning 
and before! While nothing like this book 
has appeared before, it will I am sure be 
provocative of many future books, for 
here is the creation of a new style and the 
beginning of a new library. The devout 
will not like it and the religionists of 
avery faith will protest it. Some will feel, 
and with cause, that it is flippant and 


superficial but even as I have criticized | 


both the style and content, I have found 
this “autobiography” profound. It is as 
compact as baled hay; as challenging as 
Joe Louis; as easily read as “Gulliver’s 


Travels.” 


THE WALL BETWEEN, by Elsie Oakes 
Barber is the finest story of a preacher’s 
wife that has yet been written and the 
picture painted of husband-wife relations 
has seldom been equalled in any field. 
Christy. the heroine, was named after the 
immortal Matthewson, and she has all the 
curves. color, “change of pace,” personal- 
ity and character of her namesake. Mark, 
the clergyman, is drawn to the proportions 
of a flawless life. The passion of the 
Kingdom is a constant flame within him. 
His love for Christy feeds the flame. 
Indeed his love for her and his passion 
for the Kingdom unite to become a con- 
suming fire. 

Seldom have two characters in fiction 
maintained their characteristic qualities 
as these two. You come to know them 
quickly, and as you meet them in the first 
pages, they remain to the last. I have 
sldom been as emotionally stirred by a 
story as THE WALL BETWEEN has stirred 
me, The supporting characters are equally 
significant and compelling. Only twice is 
this otherwise flawless picture marred— 
but once at least seriously. At a time 
when parental, community and juvenile 
delinquency rock the foundations, it is 
tragic that in so great a novel, one episode 


x ORDER DIRECT. yf you are not able to 
get the books, reviewed here, at your 
neighborhood bookshop, please send your 
orders direct to the publishers whose 
names and addresses are given below: 


ARCO PUB. CC., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2 
COWARD-MCCANN, INC., 2 W. 45 St., Now York 19 

CREATIVE AGE PRESS, 11 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., 14 W. 49 St., New York 20 

WELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16 
EP. DUTTON & CO., 300 4th Ave., New York 10 

HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
HARPER & BROS., 49 E. 33 St., New York 16 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 257 4th Ave., New York 10 

WUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

NFRED A. KNOPF, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 

LIGHT & LIFE PRESS, Winona Lake, Ind. 

MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

MUAN MESSNER, INC., 8 W. 40 St., New York 18 

WOODY PRESS, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10 

WH. WORROW & CO., 425 4th Ave., New York 16 

WHLENBERG PRESS, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRENTICE HALL, 70 5th Ave., New York 11 

.P.PUTNAM'S SONS, 2 W. 45 St., New York 19 

UANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 St., New York 22 

HEADERS PRESS, INC., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1 

WEHART & CO., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 

SHON & SCHUSTER, 1230 Gth Ave., New York 20 

WIERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, lll. 
VRING PRESS, 18 E. 48 St., New York 17 

TRE UNIV. PRESS, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
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By Lloyd C. Douglas 


As the years pass into history 
they are often characterized by 
the books that have reflected the 
predominant mood of a people. 
Such a symbol of its times is THE 
ROBE, a novel of enduring faith 


in a simple, all-encompassing 
ideal. 
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should contribute to delinquency. Nor 
does the episode strengthen the plot or 
enrich the story. It is definitely foreign 
to both. I cannot forgive it. But the 
greatness of the book cannot be de- 
stroyed. 
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A Book on Prayer That is Sweeping the Country. 
THE MIGHTIEST FORCE 


p HR AY E fr IN THE WORLD 


Author, Lecturer, Missionary 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH, PH.D. eeraey Miracle Worker 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND 


The famous evangelist, Hyman Ap- 
pelman writes: “A challenging, con- 
vincing, convicting book . . . one of 
the topmost I have ever read in my Se ee 
life . . . You will be tremendously 
enriched spiritually in your prayer, 







Here is one of the most important, if 
not the most important religious book of 
the year—THE REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN 
CHURCH, by Stewart W. Herman. The 
author, more than any other American, 
is competent to write it. A pre-war stu- 
dent in Germany, he remained as pastor 
of the American Church and as an under- 
secretary of the American Embassy in 
Berlin beyond Pearl Harbor Day. He 
came back to the United States from an 
internment camp. As a secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, he has en- 
joyed unsurpassed opportunities for 
























. . 2 
All Bookstores understanding and practice by it. studying post-war Germany. He writes 
$1.25 =< FIFTH AVENUE objectively but dynamically and with 
” ORK 10 evangelical fervor. 
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A unique anthology of American poli- 
tics in action. This large and complete 
volume is not a “comprehensive” study 
of American government. RUNNING THE 
countTRY, by A. N. Christensen and E. M. 
Kirkpatrick is a thought-provoking col- 
lection of dynamic articles from distin- 
guished writers on democracy in action. 
Many fields are covered by such men and 
women as Louis Adamic, Mary R. Beard, 
Archibald MacLeish, William Allen 
White, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and scores 
of others. Politics and the Politician, Dis- 
tribution of Governmental Power, Civil 
Liberties, The Alien—A Potential Citizen, 
The Executive in American Government, 
Courts and the Law, Public Spending, 
Government and Labor, Government and 
the Farm Problem, Conservation, Plan- 
ning and the Future—these are a few of 
the chapter heads. There is a brief bio 
graphical note on each author. The two 
editors are professors of Political Science 
at the University of Minnesota. They are 
liberal and idealistic teachers for so great 
a classroom as America. 
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The Reverend Young has 
brought together in this lit- 
tle book a way of life, a 
point of view, an unhesi- 


' A book for Ministers and 
-aymen alike. Read it for 
strength and inspiration and 
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The most original study of the Chris- 
tian faith that has appeared in our time 
is THE STORY OF THE FAITH, by William 
Alva Gifford. Historically sound and with 
fine consideration for all, this book 
reaches the startling conclusion that nei- 
ther the Protestant nor Catholic faith is 
or is likely to become adequate for man’s 
supreme occasion. The author sees the 
return to Christ, a return that leads away 
from both contemporary nationalism and 
contemporary economics. He affirms that 
the churches, Catholic and Protestant, are 
not likely to take it, unless of course, as 
he expresses it, “The ghastly confusion of 
world politics and economics should work 
in the churches the grace of a sudden 
conversion.” The book is reverent and 
constructive. It affirms finally that the 
churches are indispensable and that they 
are worth what they cost. He believes 
that “On some distant day their strength 
may be restored by individuals whose 
presence just now tends to disarrange the 
churches.” “These individuals,” he tells 
us, “are gathering spiritual energy and 
wisdom against the day of change. Nei 
ther Catholic nor Protestant, they are 
still Christian.” Here is strong meat which 
many ecclesiastical stomachs will reject, 
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but into it they are bound to sink their 
teeth. 


With memorable and compelling prose, 
THE CRATER’S EDGE, by Stephen Bagnall 
chronicles youth’s pain-driven discovery 
of life by a tortured path on the crater’s 
edge where the “hero” comes at last to 
prayer. The youthful author has tre- 
mendous promise. This is, I think, the 
most mature volume that has appeared 
from the new generation of novelists. 
There is a trenchant criticism of both the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths; a 
criticism that voices, I think, the inarticu- 
late feeling of a vast multitude of men 
and women both young and older, who 
are inside as well as outside the churches. 
But this compact, challenging bit of fic- 
tion is definitely fiction; a story in its 
own right. 

Here is some of the strong meat: “But 
out of an excess of spiritual poverty, they 
preferred to work from the wrong end of 
the stick. . . . Charity springs from re- 
ligion; not religion from charity.” And 
this: “We have gone with determined 
hearts but not singing. ... And her eyes 
are even now open to the perils of the 
future, perils that have been conceived in 
the womb of war.” And finally, “His 
philosophical attitude towards war was a 
cardboard tank. ... He knew why he had 
been given such a long time to die in... . 
but he wasn’t going to waste more of it. 
He began to pray.” Written in memor- 
able prose, this novel should be a best- 
seller. 


BEHIND SOVIET POWER, by Je- 
rome Davis. (Readers’ Press, 136 pp., 
$1.00 ) 

MAN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by 
George R. Stewart. (Random House, 310 

., $2.79) 

THE WALL BETWEEN, by Elsie 
Oakes Barber. (Macmillan, 356 pp., 
$2.75 ) 

THE REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN 
CHURCH, by Stewart W. Herman. 
(Harper, 297 pp., $2.50) 

RUNNING THE COUNTRY, by A. 
N. Christensen and E. M.- Kirkpatrick. 
(Holt, 1001 pp., $3.95) 

THE STORY OF THE FAITH, by 
William Alva Gifford. (Macmillan, 622 
pp., $5.00) 

THE CRATER’S EDGE, by Stephen 
Bagnall. (Morrow, 154 pp., $2.00) 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


MARGIE, by Kenneth Irving Brown. 
(Association Press, 255 pp., $2.50) As 
lovely a tribute to a lovely girl as was 
ever set on paper. Margie is a girl at 
Denison; Dick is a boy at Dartmouth; 
they are young, tremendously alive, spar- 
kling. life-loving, Christ-loving youth who 
make you wish they were your boy, your 
girl, The book tells of what passed be- 
tween them after meeting at a National 
Assembly of Student Christian Associa- 
tions. Do you remember “Larry?” This 
is the sequel, done for girls. But any boy 
or man who fails to read it will miss the 
book of his life. 

Our eyes went misty before we finished 
it. We laughed hard over many a page, 
and we've been thinking hard over all of 
it since putting it down. This is a book 
With undertones and echoes and whisper- 
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Have you read... 


THE EMPEROR'S 
PHYSICIAN 


By J. R. Perkins. The moving story 
of Luke, in the epochal year when he 
knew Jesus. “For any Bible lover it is 
perfect.” — Frank S. Mead, Christian 
Herald. $2.75 


ANTIOCH ACTRESS 


By J. R. Perkins. The theme of this 
powerful novel is the conflict between 
Church and State. A Religious Book 
Club Selection. $2.75 


BEHOLD 
YOUR KING 


By Florence Marvyne Baver. ‘No nov el 
of this generation has made Jesus live 
in fiction as does Behold Your King 

. a MUST book for the Christian’s 
library.”—Daniel A. Poling, Christian 
Herald. $2.75 


BOBBS-MERRILL 


Indianapolis New York 





HISTORY’S GREATEST MAN 
PORTRAYED BY HISTORY’S 


GREATEST WRITERS 


ERE is the combined genius of 171 of the 
world’s most magnificent writers, brought 
together to give you the finest anthology of Christian 
times. Big, handsome, and perfectly organized, this 
unique volume is designed for the sheer delight of 
reading; its appeal is universal and timeless. 


“A glorious public achievement, incomparable 


in iis fieid. .. An exquisitely beautifui book.” 
DR. DANIEL A. POLLING—Christian Herald. 


the Story of Jesus 
in the World’s Literature 


Edited by EXWARD WAGENKNECHT 
Illustrations by FRITZ KREDEL 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE * $5.00 
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“With complete confidence this volume may 


i i ) level. 
library table for use of readers in any age en 
sail vide and the bibliography and index at the close are particu 


amazingly 


larly helpful and 


I LOVE 


This book i 
eld. A paragi 


576 pages $2.50 


2. 39 
“Makes him who reads it want to read.”— 


Wm. L. Stidger, Boston University. 

“A Jovely book, and all good.”— 
Edwin Holt Hughes. 

“An excellent book for all to rea 
W. Bunn, Stanford University. 


REVIEW & HERALD PUBLI 


a 
“Miracles do happen—even 
nowadays, even in the un- 


happy heart of man.” 
—N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


“One of the finest exam- 
ples of practical, real 
Christianity that I have 
seen in modern fiction for 
quite a while. It is in 
the great tradition of the 
American novel.”— Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, D.D. 


‘aph or two a day f 
thinking and give you new appreciat 
make all other books more alive anc 


A Perfect Gift for Your Bookish Friends 


be placed upon any 
The subject range ts 


complete.” —Daniel A. Poling. 


BOOKS 


By J. D. SNIDER 

f good reading for young and 
from its pages will sur your 
ions of literature that will 
1 more interesting. 


s a treasure house 0 


: - 7 
“The author knows literature and knows how 


to write entertainingly. eas pleasure iL 
commend without reservation. —John L. Hill, 


Editor, Broadman Press. 
“Worthy a place among the best books of the 


Jishop 


d.?— ohn ya 


centuries.’ —Grace Noll Crowell. 


SHING ASSN.., WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 


BY Russe{( 


$3.00 


Ui ot 1 Yee) ST -S a -Ys 


By Sam Constantino, Jt. 


“A story like this appears just once 
in a blue moon. It 1s the most dra- 
matic study in the field of aout 
American relations that has appeare 


in a decade but always its chief at- 


tractiveness lies in the story itself. 


1 illi hor is as 
This brilliant young aut 
Christian as he is a He see 
i shat should be a est seller. 
ee: DANIEL A. POLING 


$2.50 @ at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


ings. We mean it when we say, “Don’t 
you dare miss this one.” F.S.M. 


THE FIRE OF THE LORD, by Nor- 
man Nicholson. (Dutton, 256 pp., $2.50) 
A psychological study that does not mar 
a brilliant achievement in the field of 
fiction. Also it is “clean and strong,” and 
for once character and religion are not 
made to retreat from “twentieth-century 
realism.” There are at least four unfor- 
gettable characters who rise from the 
drabness of hard and colorless peasant 
life to become alive with human emotions, 


SONG OF THE EARTH, by Fred D. 
Wentzel. (Christian Education Press, 112 
pp., $2.00) A little book that is a gallant 
tribute to nature and to nature’s ,God. 
The flow of prose here is as enchanting 
as a willow-shaded brook in deep summer; 
it is a hymn to the beauty of the earth, 
the flowers, birds, seasons and animals 
that leap from the cornucopia of nature. 
Even more enchanting than the prose are 
the photographs used for illustration; they 
beg to be cut out and framed. For nature- 
lovers, a clear must. F.S.M. 


THE STORY OF JESUS IN THE 
WORLD’S LITERATURE, by Edward 
Wagenknecht. (Creative Age Press, 544 
pps., $5.00.) A glorious public achieve- 
ment, incomparable in its field. I do not 
know of any comparable volume. Poems, 
stories, essays and articles from every 
period and from hundreds of sources have 
been brought together in this exquisitely 
beautiful book. I made three tests and 
in each instance found what I looked for. 
It would be difficult not to become lyrical 
about “The Story of Jesus.” 


ROAD TO REFORMATION, by Hein- 
rich Boehmer. (Muhlenberg Press, 449 
pp., $4.00) A brilliant and accurate trans- 
lation of Heinrich Boehmer’s virile and 
significant biography of Martin Luther. 
From monkhood to priesthood to the Diet 
of Worms, we walk in full stride with this 
heroic figure of the Reformation. 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES, Com- 
piled by Henry H. Halley. (Halley, 144 pp., 
30c) A paper-bound compilation of the 
best verses from the Bible’s 63 books. Ad- 
mirable for devotions, bedtable reading, 
and ten thousand other purposes. F. S. M. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS, by 
Russell Janney. (Prentice-Hall, 497 pp., 
$3.00) Here is the mystical story of how 
death came alive in a Pennsylvania mining 
town. A “miracle of the bells” is really 
the miracle of the squalid village that 
became infinitely rich with joy and broth- 
erhood. The book is about a Catholic 
priest and his friends of all faiths, but 
it was written by a Protestant. 


COLLECTIVISM CHALLENGES 
CHRISTIANITY, by Verne Paul Kaub. 
(Light & Life Press, 249 pp., $2.00) Sane 
and searching, and at the same time un 
mistakably fundamentalist, here is a com- 
prehensive challenge to collectivism in 
every form. Not all conservatives ™ 
theology will agree with all viewpoints 
of the author but they will acknowledge 
themselves indebted to him for his te 
search and his findings. 

(Reviews continued on page 97) 
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BEST SELLING PARSON 
(Continued from page 68) 


my time as warden, convinced me that 
about 50 percent of the men had gone 
into crime because of a low moral and 
mental endowment. Their heredity was 
weak and it was easy for them to go 
into crime. 

“The other 50 percent—men of com- 
paratively high intelligence—were in- 
fuenced strongly by environmental fac- 
tors. These are the men who, as chil- 
dren, suffer most cruelly from the crush- 
ing effects of broken homes. When a 
child is forced to live in an atmosphere 
of ceaseless quarrels and brutal treat- 
ment. he is more than likely to become 
brutalized himself. These are the worst 
tragedies of our un-moral society.” 

When speaking of. the services of 
chaplains in penal institutions, Rev. Per- 
kins pointed out that the prison chap- 
lain is most effective in the role of coun- 
sor and adviser. “The religious serv- 
ices in prisons are not very effective. It 
js when the chaplain can work indi- 
vidually with a man that he can do his 
best work.” 

Forty-five years in the ministry have 
not dulled Rev. Perkins enthusiasm for 
his work as a minister. He says, “My 
fear for the Church is that it will be- 
come more and more content to carry 
on the priestly offices of a conventional 


A Delightful New Novel for Boys and Girls 


THE a TH E C O U S | N S 


By Helen Foster Anderson 
Illustrated by Laura Bannon 


Here is a story which contributes to the uniti all chi 
dren everywhere in a good and glad einen ae 
portrayal of childhood amid the simple enchantment of a 
eons Swedish countryside. 
ILLUSTRATIONS GY (4085 BAXNON i i 
This is a heart-warming tale of a buoyant faith, the cour- 
age of a little cripple, and a natural expression of a variety 
of traits and temperaments. Written by the author of “The 
Enchanted Valley” and beautifully ‘illustrated. $2.00 


AUGUSTANA PRESS, Rock Island, Illinois 































Japanese who withstood 


The life story ee eos to keep his Christian faith. 


government and family tyrann 


A Brother is a Stranger 


d schooled there under a Christian 









religion and forget that it has a_pro- Born in Japan, an teachers, Toru Matsumoto began 
phetic mission to fulfill. The Church has BY mother — aie - old ways. Exiled to Amer- 
many prophetic voices in it, but the early his fight 45 ns now to return to Japan, 
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prophets have never organized, and 
therefore lose power. The authority of 



















the Church will increase in proportion drama of his own life he reveals many © ae 
2 oF ; . he ways Dy W 

as conventional religion dies and the AND which must be adjenet — of the 23.75 

mind of Christ emerges.” By “conven- MARION OLIVE such adjustment can be ac ; 

tional religion.” Mr. Perkins means: “A Y COMPANY 

preference for the form of a faith in- LERRIGO THE JOHN DA New York 19 






stead of the active living of the faith Sales Office: 2 West 45th St., 
itself.” 

A challenging note rings in his voice 
when Mr. Perkins talks about the min- 
istry as a profession for young men of 
today. He says, “If the Church will 
support prophetic preaching, the min- 
istry offers a magnificent field for young 
men of pronounced ability. But if insti- 
tutional religion desires nothing morte 
than altar priests, then the rote of rituals 
and the petty round of ecclesiastical 
things will not attract men who are 
capable of thinking in terms of Chris- 
tianity as a mighty dynamic of uni- 
versal brotherhood. The insular mind 
of a great portion of the Church is a 
powerful deterrent to a prophetic min- 
istry. Consequently, the preachers must 
often battle against reaction in the 
Church before they can turn and strike 
blows against deep-rooted evils in so- 
ciety.” 

Those are strong words, but they come 
fom a man who has earned the right 
to say them. 

Council Bluffs looks upon Rev. Per- 
kins as a part of the landscape. They 
could no more think of his not being 


An Asia Press Book 


ANNA ELIZABETH 


The story of what one twelve-year- 
did in the Pennsylvania of ab 
ago. Illustrated. 


ANNA ELIZABETH, SEVENTEEN 


oe the young heroine faces the interesting 
even exciting experiences of the year of h 
marriage. Illustrated. . 








old thought and 
out two hundred years 


Price, $1.50 















The books are interestin i 
g to read and nic i i 
for $3.00. Order through your ‘nitatehe-en Te aahien ne 


BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE, DEPT. CH, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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3 poetic, devotional style the author unfolds be- 
fore the reader a marvelous panorama of country 
scenes and associations. ‘There are seventy-three 
photographs of rural life and the rural church. The 
reader will want to come back again and again tc 
both words and pictures, and each time he will 


discover new meaning and beauty. 


a--—--- k 
$2.00 at your bookstore, or direct from 


: By THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
Fred D. Wentzel 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


BIBLE HANDBOOK 


17th Edition—1946 


764 pages, 150 Photos and maps, Size IVAX6IAx 1, 
(3 


SAYS DR. DANIEL A. POLING:— 


MOST EFFECTIVE AID TO BIBLE READING AND 
STUDY THAT | HAVE EVER KNOWN 


This Edition is Published only in Cloth Binding 
Order from your Bookstore, 


H. H. Halley, Box 774, 


Price, $2.00 
or direct from 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


Propuetic FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


ms 


i 
5 


by LeRoy Edwin Froom 
RELIGHTING THE PROPHETIC TORCH 


i Bible Prophecies by Colonial 
eS ten aaa Public Officials. 


A Handbook of Historical Facts 
A History of Vital Developments 
A Human Interest Portrayal 

in a Biographical 


A Synthesis of Interpre 
Preachers, Teachers, Poets, 


* * Unique in its Field 
* Fully Documented 
* * Completely Indexed -* 
* * Tmpressively Illustrated All Fi amed 
Setting 
, chives in London 
f il Gleaned from the world’s ggg rng ero 
anata > Cs aaaehe Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Rome, h itte ” s Pans 
—— —— Stockholm, and from America’s larges 


ences. 
_ Order from 


HERALD PUB. ASSN. 
PRICE $4.50 RE eae 12, (D...o- 


* Beautifully Bound 


there than they could think of the tol] 
bridge to Omaha not being there. Just 
as the toll bridge renders its vital sery- 
ice unspectacularly, so does Rev. Per. 
kins go about his daily round of duties, 

Rising at six every morning, author 
Perkins prepares his own breakfast— 
“and does his own dishes,” interposes 
Mrs. Perkins—and goes to his study to 
write. That study hardly looks like the 
birthplace of national best-sellers. Meas- 
uring about seven by nine feet, it once 
served as a room for unexpected guests, 
It now contains only a small plain desk, 
a straight-backed kitchen chair, and a 
typewriter. Author Perkins works at 
the desk when doing research or revising 
copy. His writing is done on the small 
portable typewriter placed on a separate 
table. Arranged over this is a table on 
wheels such as is used in hospitals to 
roll over the bed. Books, papers, and 
other paraphernalia of the writing craft 
are put there within easy reach of the 
typewriter, That’s all. It isn’t preten- 
tious, but a skilled teller of fascinating 
stories plies his craft there, and turns 
out best-sellers. 

At 11:00 a.m. Rev. Perkins goes to 
his church study to open the mail. If 
the ladies of the church are preparing 
a May breakfast. or getting lunch for 
the missionary society, he goes in to 
visit with them, chatting and joking 
about the important trivia of church 
life. For lunch, he goes to the Elks 
Club, where he has been chaplain for 
twenty-four years. There he meets many 
of his parishioners and discusses the 
next fishing trip with cronies. “They'd 
rather meet me there than in_ their 
homes,” he says with a grin. 

Afternoons are given to sick-calls and 
other pastoral duties, and evenings are 
spent quietly, either visiting his son, who 
has been city attorney in Council Bluffs 
for twelve years, or reading, or listening 
to Mrs. Perkins play the piano— “She 
was an organist, you know!” Evenings 
are spent this way, that is, provided 
there isn’t some community function in 
which he takes part. And_ these are 
numerous. 

His ministry has been characterized 
by a strong faith in man’s ability to 
achieve the best in life. He is not easily 
dismayed by man’s innate penchant for 
straying. When confronted with the 
waywardness of human nature, his sym- 
pathetic tolerance and understanding 
heart keep him to the task of uncover- 
ing the gold he believes is stored in every 
personality. Nor has he allowed his ad- 
vancing years to betray him into con- 
placency and blind acceptance of the 
status quo. His mind is out on the fron 
tiers of thought, eagerly searching for 
the new and better way. 

With twenty-five vears of such a mit 
istry, Rev. Perkins has become an il 
dispensable part of his community. Just 
ask any citizen at random. “Sure! We 
all know Rev. Perkins!” And they might 
add, “We couldn’t do without him.” 
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Ly MAY 
LAMBERTON 
BECKER 


T THIS time of year even the 
most unobservant shopper can’t help 
noticing that shops display an uncom- 
monly large array of brand new books 
for children—and the intelligent parent 
sees Christmas coming over the horizon 
and realizes that now is the time when 
it will be, in one way, easier and in 
another harder to choose books for a 
young person. I say “a young person” 
instead of “a child,” because these fine 
new books the parent will see on dis- 
play are intended for ages from eighteen 
months to fifteen years, and somewhere 
along that course is an invisible line be- 
yond which it is unwise to refer to a 
young person as a child, or expect him 
to be other than affronted by being 
offered a book with that word in the 
title. Whereas he is of course a “person” 
from the time he is born, and nobody is 
really affronted at being called young. 

It is easier, in one way, to choose for 
him at this time of year because it is one 
of the two peaks of the publishing sea- 
son. The Fall books are here for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week in preparation for 
Christmas shopping: there are so many 
good books from which to choose that 
your choice has a chance to be good. 
But on the other hand, choosing is 
harder for the same reason; there are 
so many, that one who is not accus- 
tomed to doing so is likely to feel con- 
fused. 

Suppose then we look at three basic 
principles to keep in mind while looking 
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LOVELY GIFT 
BOOKS for Children 


by 
one of America’s 
most beloved authors 


GRACE 
NOLL 
CROWELL 


«Happiness for Sale 
° The Shining Hour 
The Glory of Giving 


Thousands have come to 

know Prudence Parker, the 
little girl who finds real happiness in helping others. In these three books 
the author has captured the warm personal appeal dear to children. Every 
child will love these books. 


Each book 75c .. . Set of three, boxed $2.25 


At your book store or direct from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


AMERICA’S 
PAUL REVERE 


by Esther Forbes 





illustrated by 
Lynd Ward 


Vivid prose and beautiful pictures har- 
moniously combine in the story of a 
great craftsman and true patriot. This 
distinguished picture book will be fol- 
lowed by other titles, designed by Lynd 
Ward, and written to create for chil- 
dren a sense of the reality of American 
history and of the men who have made 
important contributions in the fields of 
art, science, and politics. 


At all bookstores, $2.50 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


for a book to become part of a child’ 
own personal collection. For most of us 
like to think that the Christmas presents 
we give will not be looked at once and 
tossed aside: we like to hope that the 
books we give the younger members of 
the family, or of our friends’ families, 
may enter that blessed company of vol- 
umes they keep on reading, over and 
over. I have restrained my own library 
—which for professional reasons is an 
uncommonly large one—within reason- 
able proportions only by a long series of 
periodical culling. Six volumes have for 
long years survived: I could not let them 
go. They are books given to me before 
I was twelve, two of them by people I 
now remember only vaguely as having 
given me the books—but there’s nothing 
vague in my memory of the books and 
worn as they are, they hold their own 
on my shelves. What are some of the 
points to bear in mind in choosing a 
candidate for such a bookshelf? 

In the first place, it must be interest- 
ing. 

That stands to reason and the reason 
is good: Unless a book is interesting to 
a child he won’t read it, and a book not 
read is non-existent so far as the child 
is concerned. Also there’s practically 
nothing you can do to induce him to 
be interested in something that isn’t 
interesting. So I put this qualification 
first of all—but notice that while it must 
be interesting to the child, it need not 
be so to you who buy it for him. Quite 
likely it won’t: it may seem to you the 
dullest sort of reading. How many moth- 
ers have wondered why on earth little 
Johnny carries that book around and 
even takes it to bed with him, like a 
teddy-bear, when it’s all about trucks? 
To many a small boy trucks are more 
fascinating than fiery dragons. There 
are many little boys with engineering 
minds, and relatively few engineering- 
minded mothers. 

The second great requirement is thot 
it should have sincerity. 

I use this word rather than “truth’— 
which in this connection is practically 
the same thing—because that word 
brings in the idea of “a true story,” 
which to a young child means something 
that you can guarantee “really hap- 
pened,” and some children enjoy only 
this kind of story. But beyond and above 
it are stories that are true in spirit but 
may never have happened as they are 
told. You may not. even at the height of 
the fairy-tale age, have completely and 
literally believed in fairies, but you could 
tell, in an instant, the difference between 
a real fairy and a synthetic one, and 
any child can. “Little Women” is based 
on what really happened in the Alcott 
family, but something was added that 
made it great literature, and what was 
added was true to life. A_ historical 
novel for the teens usually has a young 
hero not found in the history books, 
but the events you are made to sé 
through his eyes must not be twisted 
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from the truth to fit the author’s pur- 
ses. 

And the book must have beauty. 

For little children be sure that the 
pictures are beautiful, their colors clear, 
their lines lovely, their placing on the 
page harmonious. I hate to bring in the 
comics. but this is about the only way 
you can successfully contend against 
them. In the natural course of events 
the craze for comics is likely to reach 
your child—for however you may try to 
quarantine your own home against them, 
other people will have them about!—and, 
also in the course of nature, this craze, 
like so many others, will pass. Then the 
child can turn once more to beauty—if 
he knows what it is, and if he has it to 
turn to. If he has in the home picture- 
hooks with words as easy to read as those 
in the “balloons” but more worth read- 
ing, and printed in clear type: and if 
the pictures, whether in line or color, 
are beautiful enough to show up the 
grotesque ugliness of the “strip,” you 
have at hand a natural means to speed 
the comic peacefully on its way toward 
things forgotten—as so much that chil- 
dren read is forgotten as they grow older. 

But beauty of appearance is by no 
means all. A child’s book to last should 
have beauty of spirit. Those treasured 
books of mine had this beauty, and that 
is why I still love them. They added 
something to my life, happy as it already 
was, and what they added has stayed 
with me in that treasure-house we call 
the subconscious. 

Now what about the children’s books 
of this year, 1946? 

A great many of them—and a great 
demand for them. A great variety too. 
so that among them a child’s own natural 
preferences may be met and his personal 
needs supplied. As we agreed at the out- 
set of this discussion, where you are sur- 
rounded by a great many good books 
all at once, the pleasure is great, but 
without much experience in choosing 
among them, you may easily become 
confused—or even overwhelmed. 

As usual at this time of year, Curts- 
m1AN HeraAtp does its best to help in this 
selection: it offers a carefully chosen list 
of new books from which, if you. know 
anything at all about the tastes and the 
needs of the child for whom you are 
buying a Christmas present, it is safe 
to choose. 

The list that follows tells you enough 
about each book to let you know what 
it is about. I did not myself choose 
them but I know that those who did are 
thoroughly reliable, know the books thor- 
oughly. and know for whom they were 
written—a very important point. 

Yes, you are safe with this selection. 
But when you are actually buying the 
books, at the shop or through the mail, 
you'll be more than safe. You'll have 
fun. I pity people who don’t know what 
fun it is to buy books for children and 
have the first reading yourself. They 
don’t know what they are missing! 
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By PELAGIE DOANE 





Childs 





Seventy of the best known stories of the Old and New Testament, 
each illustrated with a full color picture, have been retold for very 
young children. The text has kept the spirit and dignity of the 
King James Version while translating it into simple language 
appropriate for four to eight-year-old readers. Parents will wel- 
come this beautiful book and children will treasure it always, long 
after they have outgrown a “‘small child’s Bible.” 


Oxford University Pres 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


$3.00 





A CONTRIBUTION TO CHILDHOOD 


Twentieth 


also 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


A Portfolio 
By Nils Hogner 


The ten illustrations for the book, in beautiful offset 
lithography, are ready for framing. They are ideal 
for use in Sunday School classes, or for church dec- 
oration. They may also be kept in their heavy gray 
portfolio for home enjoyment. Nils Hogner is one 
of the country’s most distinguished mural artists. 


$1.50 


Each picture, 11” x 14”. Set of 10, 


Century. 
depict each Commandment. (Ages 7-12) 


Ten full-page 


Thomas Nehon ¢ Fons 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


“/hen writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


NEW YORK 


17, 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


By Frances Fullerton Neilson 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner 


Here is a book that explains clearly and simply to 
a child how the Ten Commandments apply to 
modern living. The author has translated Biblical 
idiom into today’s speech for young people of the 
illustrations 
$2.00 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 


AND COMPANY 


books that will bring 
a Merry Christmas 
to older boys and girls 


Jonathan Goes West 


By STEPHEN W. MEADER. A 
spirited new novel about Amer- 
ica in the days when railroad 
travel was a fearsome adventure, 
by a favorite author. 
Illustrated, $2.25 


Golden Sovereign 


By DOROTHY LYONS. A fast- 
paced story about a palomino for 
older girls. Illustrated, $2.00 


The Silver Strain 


By KATHRENE PINKERTON. 
A fine new Ann Jackman story 


about fur farming in Northern 
Canada. $2.00 


Quicksilver Bob 


By CORINNE LOWE. The 
eventful life of Robert Fulton is 
pictured here against the stirring 
background of the early days of 


American independence. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


Dragon Prows 
Westward 


By WILLIAM H. BUNCE, The 
crew members of a Viking ship 
have many exciting adventures 
when they land on the coast of 
Vineland. Illustrated, $2.00 


For young children 


At the 
Top of 
the 

House 


Story and pictures by 
ALBERTINE DELETAILLE 


This lively story of Run-Fast the 
mouse and Gobble-Mice the cat 
will capture the imagination of 
every young child. $1.00 


F YOU are not able to get the books 
| you want at your neighborhood book- 
| shop. please send your orders direct to 

the publishers whose names and ad- 


| dresses are given in the reviews. 


DAVID AND JANIE’S ADVEN- 
| TURES IN BIBLE LAND, by Arthur L. 
| Becker. (Bibletone, 354 4th Ave., New 
York 10) This delightful volume contains 
|two double-faced records and also the 
| printed text of two stories, “David and | 
Goliath” and “Daniel In The Lion’s Den.” 
The work has been carefully done with | 
the emphasis on drama and entertainment. 
| A significant achievement bound to find a 
| large audience in ages 4-16 and with just 
| about equal interest for adults. 32 pp., 
| price: $2.95. 


THE COUSINS. (Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill.) The author, 
Helen Foster Anderson, has captured the 
enchantment of the Swedish countryside 
in her story of its children. There is ex- 
citement and meaningful character de- 
velopment which will help to unite all 
children everywhere. Up to 12. $2.00. 


SUGAR CREEK GANG. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Pub. Co., 255 Jefferson Ave., 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich.) A new mystery 
in this thrilling series by Paul Hutchens. | 
Filled with wholesome adventure that | 
builds character. Age: to 12. Price: 75c. | 


THE TRIPLETS RECEIVE A RE- 
WARD. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 
255 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids 3, 
Mich.) This new book in the series by 
Bertha B. Moore carries further the de- 
lightful adventures of the three Baers. 
This time the triplets go into training for 
—but that would be telling. For girls and 
boys to 12. Price: 75c. 


NORTH OF 62°. (Foster & Stewart 
Pub. Co., 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y.) 
A story for every good American who 
loves adventure—a story of Alaska, an | 





account of dauntless men. Especially rec- 
ommended for young servicemen who 
are wondering about the spirit of the 
Northland. Price: $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST VISUAL- 
IZED. (Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cut- 
ter Sts., Cincinnati 3) Told in pictures 
with the story running through them. The 
children of today who are used to stories 
told in this form will like these three 
books. Paper bound and in color. $1.00. 





BIBLE A B C, by Elsie E. Egermeier. 
(Warner Press, Anderson, Ind.) For little 
children. A beautiful way to learn the 
alphabet. Bible stories and short rhymes, 
such as: “C” is for children on whom 
Jesus smiled; then blessings He gave to 
each dear little child.” Every story illus- 
trated. Highly recommended. $1.25. 


EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY 
BOOK. (Warner Press, Anderson, Ind.) 
The ideal story book for all ages. Even 
grown-ups will find much to learn in its 
pages. A large handsome book profusely 
illustrated with color, actual photographs, 
and drawings and maps. Rich in dramatic 
appeal and yet simply written. $2.50. 
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“SECRET PASSAGE 


By Betty Cavanna 

Illustrated by Jean MacLaughlin 

A charming Quaker girl is the heroine of 
this mystery of Civil War days, for older 
girls. $2.00 


BONNY’S BOY 

By F. E. Rechnitzer 

Illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse 

For all who love dogs—the story of a boy 
and his blue ribbon cocker—who grow up 
together. For 12 and up-ers. $2.00 


MY AMERICA IN 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


By Edna D. Francis 


What a fascinating book this is! Drawn 
in the outline of each state is a crossword 
puzzle with all the definitions relating to the 
industry and agriculture of the state. $1.50 


STORY PARADE 
TREASURE BOOK 


Stories and poems and entertaining 
articles by America’s favorite authors and 
artists for boys and girls. $2.00 


DOLLY 
MADISON’S 
SURPRISE 


Written and _ illus- 
trated by Peter Wells 


Favorite author-artist 
for the six to ten 
group, Peter Wells 
takes Dolly Madison 
and ice cream on a 
delightful picture- § 
story that will tickle 
every member of the 4 
family. $1.25 


The John C. Winston Co. 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
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A POLLYANNA OF PLEASANT 
VALLEY. (The Wartburg Press, 57 E. 
Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio) City-bred 
Hetty lived a happy life in the country 
and endeared herself to all. Adversity 
served to build character; joy was some- 
thing to be shared. Price: $1.00. 

















A PICTURE OF ANIMAL BABIES, 
(Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11.) A first book to enjoy with 
very little children. All babies: chicks, 
kittens, puppies, calves, etc. Illus. $2.00. 





POGO’S LETTER. A Story of Paper. 
(Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10.) For young boys inter- 
ested in how things are made. Beautifully 
told and .illustrated so that the story 
never becomes a lesson but the lesson it 
teaches will never be forgotten. $1.25. 















STRAWBERRY ROAN. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
11.) The story of a boy and a horse away 
from the racetrack. The circus, the farm, 
the grocery business all are tried. The 
beautiful relation between a boy and his 
horse makes this a great book. Pictures. 
Age: 10-14. Price: $2.00. 


QUICKSILVER’ BOB. _ (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17.) The eventful life of Robert 
fulton is pictured against the stirring 
background of the early days of Ameri- 
can independence. Ages 12 up. $2.00. 
























TIGER AT CITY HIGH. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17.) Joseph Gollomb gives us a 
new novel for older boys about the fa- 
mous skyscraper high school and the 
problems faced in our world today. $2.00. 


GOLD IN MOSQUITO CREEK. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison 
dve., New York 17.) A fishing trip that 
kads to the discovery of a gold mine. An 
iid prospector saves the life of one of 
the boys, a bear chase leads to—but 
ihat’s telling the story. For boys 10-14. 
Price: $2.00. 













THE SECRET OF ALLENBY ACRES. 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Phila. 7.) A mystery that teen-age girls 
wll relish. A disappearing letter, a sinis- 
tr digging in a pit, a stranger in a green 
uit—the whole Tibbet family foraging 
for clues. Price: $2.00. 











MEN AGAINST THE ICE. (West- 
ninster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila. 
1) The story of a lad who ran away to 
come a cabin boy aboard a schooner on 
lsexpedition to the Arctic in 1860. Strange 
ikkimo customs and beliefs, jealousy and 
utred and the shadow of frozen death 
mke this an exciting book. Price: $1.50. 









A SMALL CHILD’S BIBLE. (Oxford 
lniversity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
lork 11.) Pelagie Doane introduces little 
itildren to the Bible by selecting seventy 
the most familiar stories and telling 
em in simple language that has kept 
te spirit of the Bible. With each story 
‘a full-color illustration. Ages 4-8. $3.00. 
















THE LITTLE FIRE ENGINE. (Ox- 
ind University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
‘ew York 11.) In story and pictures, the 
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A family 


(DeLuxe Library Edition) 


Christmas Gift 
Egermelers 


BIBLE STORY BOOK 





Between its covers are 754 pages, 234 stories, self-pro- 
nouncing text, 200 pictures in one color, 17 full-page color 
pictures, 12 animated maps, 64 pages of questions and 
answers, 16 pages Life of Christ with 31 colored pictures. 


VERY member of the family finds enjoyment and spiritual 





uplift in Egermeier’s Bible Story Book. Its 234 chapters 
provide many delightful story hours. Children are captivated 
by its wholesome, exciting stories, and interesting pictures. It 
instills the value of righteous living in its youthful readers. The 
De Luxe library edition illustrated above is truly a masterpiece 
of the binder’s art. The cover is a rich maroon grained fabrikoid. 
The title is in gold stamped raised letters. A reproduction of 


Sallman’s “Head of Christ” is inset in an embossed 


panel. Comes in gift box. 





3 4 


ORDER FROM YOUR CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Warner Press, Anderson, Indiana 


New editions of two favorite 





eR 
JONEPWANE SURVRAEA GATES 


JStastrated by Erin Coheleas 


duce ‘There 
EVER NU 


children’s classics 

















A KING 
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THE LIVE DO 
IN WONDERLAND 


By Josephine Scribner Gates. 
Three generations of little girls 
have loved these stories of the 
dolls who came to life. The lovely 
and lively pictures—many in 
color—make this new edition a 
treasure for today’s children. 


L 





EES: 


$2.00 


ONCE THERE WAS 


By Raymond Macdonald 
Alden. The text has been un- 
changed in this beautiful new 
edition of a childhood favorite, 
but it has been given a fresh ap- 
peal by the superbly drawn illus- 
trations:in color and black and 


white. $2.00 , 

i BOBBS-MERRILL 
Indianapolis New York | 

s 



































HARPER BOOKS 


for 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Little Fur Family 


by Margaret 
Wise Brown 


In this little book, with a real 
fur jacket and just the right size 
for a child’s hand, lives a little 
fur family, whose gay little fur 
story Miss Brown tells and 
GARTH WILLIAMS illustrates. 
There are 14 enchanting four- 
color pictures. 

Boxed. $1.50 


Three Good Friends 


An old story retold and illus- 
trated by WILLIAM WAIHES- 
NER. The tailor and the butch- 
er were the best of friends until 
the bright little songbird, 
Dickie, almost broke up their 
friendship. A delightful story 
with 20 pages of gay, funny 
pictures in full color. 

$1.50 


The Kitten’s ABC 


by Clare 
Turlay Newberry 


Big cats and little kittens— 
twenty-six of all kinds, colors, 
and occupations—fill the pages 
of this irresistible alphabet book. 
There’s an engaging verse for 
each cat and letter and all 
twenty-six pictures are in full 
color, 


$2.00 


by Esther Averill 


A new edition of a distinguished 
book. “Here is Boone as ex- 
plorer, by his campfire, in the 
midst of the wild creatures of 
the forest . The balance of 
pattern and design is a joy; de- 
tails are authentic .. Her book 
has drama and strength.”—Anne 
Eaton, N. Y. Times. Illustrated 
in five colors by F. ROJAN- 
KOVSKY. 

$1.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 





| TOO. 
| Ave., New York 16.) A story that takes 





author of the famous ‘Mr. Small” books, 
Lois Lenski, gives children from ages 4-7 
a delightful story of the little fire engine 
that rescues a little girl, Mr. Small being 
as competent as ever. Illustrated. $1.00. 


THE GLORY OF GIVING, by Grace 
Noll Crowell. (Augsburg Pub. House, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.) A short Christ- 
mas story that will bring the spirit of 
Christmas to all who read or hear it read. 
For all ages. Illustrated. Price: 75c. 


STARLIGHT. (William Morrow & 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16.) 
The story of a horse and a twelve-year- 
old girl. For boys and girls who ride, this 
is the perfect story. Price: $2.00. 


AMERICA’S PAUL REVERE. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 7.) 
Written by Esther Forbes and illustrated 
to harmonize with the story, this distin- 
guished picture book has been made to 
give children a sense of the reality of 
American history and a man who helped 
make it. Price: $2.50. 


ONE GOD. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16.) 


| The story of the three great religions of 


America. . All ages. Recommended by 


| leaders in all fields of education. $2.00. 


A TIPPY CANOE AND CANADA 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 Fourth 


the young reader behind nature’s scenery 
and acquaints him with the creatures of 
the forest. Price: $2.00. 


THE STORE AT CRISSCROSS COR- 
NERS. (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn.) A sprightly story 
about an old country store piled with 
curious objects. Illus. in color. $1.00. 


THE BIBLE STORY OF THE CREaA- 
TION. (Rand McNally & Co., 536 So. 
Clark St., Chicago 5.) Mary Alice Jones 
gives us another “Tell Me” book to help 
our children appreciate the Bible story of 
how the world was created. Ages 8 up. 
Illustrated. Price: $1.25. 


MOTHER PENNY. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10.) 
She was a good mother to her brood of 
ducklings and chen out of che storm one 
day came a lost baby duck. Of course 
Mother Penny «dopted um and then ad- 
venture came into the family. A student 
f bird life, Miss Robinson tells her ‘story 
well and i is :rue to uife. Price: $1.00. 


TRAPPER’S TRAIL. (Henry Holt & 
Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10.) 
For boys about 10. West on the old 
Santa Fé Trail out of Missouri, joining 
other trappers and facing danger together 
makes this an exciting tale that all will 
enjoy. Price: $2.00. 


LAND THAT I LOVE. (The Wart- 
burg Press, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio.) The story of che substitution by 
a German mother of her son for an Amer- 
ican boy who had been killed by the 
Gestapo. The two boys looked alike but 
when the German boy came to live in 
America, his Nazi training caused trouble. 


Pe ee ee ee SC The boy learned that the Kingdom of 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
CAN BE DONE EARLY 
THIS EASY WAY 


These four books with their colorful, at- 
tractive jackets, pleasing character molding 
stories, and many vivid illustrations are sure 
to please every child from 6 to 18 on your 
gift list. It is such an easy way to get most 
of your shopping done early. All you have 
to do is check the number of books you want 
and mail the coupon below. The books will 
be sent to you for examination without obli- 


gation. 
GEORGANNE 


By Myrtle Graham 
Hadtka 

A delightful story 
of nature, humor, 
thrills and tragedy 
about an eight-year- 
old miss and her 
cocker spaniel. Attrac- 
tive cover. Illustrated. 


$1-00 (34.3631) 


THE CALL OF 
THE HILL COUNTRY 


By Rose B. Johnston 

A heart-warming story 
of two young people 
who dedicate themselves 
to the betterment of 
their people. 192 pages. 


$1-00 (35-4514) 


Juvenile Special —Ages 6-10 
By Bunny Gehrman 


An entertaining story 

_ | Of experiences in the life 

: of a bear, from cubhood 

' to old age. Illustrated. 
78 pages. 


$1.00) (34-3191) 


ae 


A POLLYANNA OF 
PLEASANT VALLEY 


By Bessie Schiff 

How good-natured 
city-bred Hetty adapted 
herself and revealed 
traits of character that 
endeared her to every- 
one in Pleasant Valley. 
Illustrated. 160 Pages. 


$1-00 (35-8071) 


MAIL COUPON 


WARTBURG PRESS 

| 57 E. Main St., Dept. CH-6, Columbus 15, Ohlo | 
Please send_me the books checked [( 34-3631, 

| 0 35-4514, 0 34-3191, 0 35-8071. I am enclosing 

$ or 
| o x a send remittance within 5 days or return the 
ooks. 

| 0 Send free circular No. 46J describing all your new | 
| juvenile stories, 


ity Zone.... State....-- | 
i 10%, discount on orders of 12 or more 
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for Christmas — 
A LITTLE CHILD 


The Christmas Miracle 
Told in Bible Verses 
Chosen by JESSIE ORTON JONES 
The illustrations by Elizabeth Orton Jones 
picture a dramatization of the text as pre- 
sented by children. Ages6-12 $2.00 





PAGEANT TEXT OF 

A LITTLE CHILD 
With directions for presentation by Jessie | 
Orton Jones including words of hymns | 
and carols. 16 pages 50 cents | 


* | 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A LITTLE BOY 


by DOROTHY KUNHARDT 


Stories of the Christ Child when He was | 


five. Illustrated in full color by Helen 
Sewell, Ages 7-10 =$2.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 
is 18 E. 48 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


a he F amous 
FOSTER BOOKS 


By CHARLES FOSTER 
one Have Enlightened the Youth 
Generations of Christian t 


Three 
amilies 
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A. J. HOLMAN CO, 


Manufacturers of Bibles 
for over 100 years 


1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 1946 


Heaven and its laws of brotherhood was 
the truth to which he owed loyalty. $1.00. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SINGING 
GRACES. (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn.) Nine ap- 
pealing graces, each with simple music. 
Color illustrations. Ages 4-7. Price: 50c. 


A FARM STORY. (Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16.) A delight- 
ful book, the pictures add charm to a 
story that brings the animals alive to the 
children who will love every page. It was 
Kassie’s first visit to a farm. For the little 
ones. Price: $1.00. 


LITTLE FUR FAMILY. (Harper & 


| Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York 16.) A 
| novelty, for this book has a fur jacket! 
It’s the story of a little fur animal and | 


his life in the woods. Illustrated in full 


| color and in a box with a color picture 


on it. Ages: 2-8. Price: $1.50. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN 
TODAY’S WORLD. 
| Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17.) 


girl, Each commandment explained and 
applied to today. Price: $2.00. 


THE ROOSTER CROWS. A Book of 
| Rhymes and Jingles. (Macmillan Co., 60 
| Fifth Ave., New York 11.) Maud 
Miska Petersham are well known for the 
books which they write and _ illustrate. 
There are 62 drawings in color, each in 
the spirit of the rhymes. Price: $2.00. 


THREE GOOD FRIENDS. (Harper 
| & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York 16.) 
|An old story retold and illustrated in 
color. It’s a funny story that will make 
the children laugh. The pictures are de- 
lightful. Price: $1.50. 


ONCE THERE WAS A LITTLE 
BOY. (Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17.) Stories of the Christ Child 
when he was five, told as a mother would 
tell her children a bedtime story. Illus- 
trated in color. Price: $2.50. 


JOE MASON, APPRENTICE TO 
| AUDUBON. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
| Fourth Ave., New York 10.) Joe per- 
| suaded Audubon to take him along on 
that long trip down the Mississippi River. 
|The story of their journey together, 
sketching the birds. is delightful reading. 
For older children. Price: $2.50. 





CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. (John C. 


(Thomas Nelson & | 


A valuable book for the growing boy and | 





and | 





Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia | 
7.) To grow out of childhood without | 


| reading these books is to miss a pleasure 
| that one can only hope to capture before 
| growing to too ripe “n old age. Hand- 
| somely illustrated and beautifully bound. 
| The titles are: Little Women, Heidi, Rob- 
|in Hood, Christmas Stories by Dickens, 
| Black Beauty, Hans Brinker, Jane Eyre, 
Little Men, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, Robinson Crusoe, Treas- 
ure Island, Three Musketeers. $1.00 each. 


THE BOY WHO FOUGHT WITH 
KINGS. (Augsburg Pub. House, Min- 
neapolis 15.) The story of Martin Luther. 
With the courage of his convictions and 
faith in God. he brought the Word of 

(Continued on page 85) 
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LINDY 
LOU 
and the 
GREEN UMBRELLA 





Have you ever known a rag 
oll who wanted to be a kite— 
and whose wish came true? 
You'll be meeting her in this 


charmingly illustrated story. 


BY HELEN STRIMPLE $1.25 






a  «6DAVID 
DAVID 4 BY 
untae @& HATTIE 

BELL 
ALLEN 
, a 50 CENTS 


The boyhood of a shepherd lad 
who became king. 


BIBLE FRIENDS 
TO 
KNOW 


Stories of eight Bible children 
who made their homes happy. 


BY FLOY BARNARD 
50 CENTS 


# 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Breadman Press 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
RICH IMAGIN ATION 
OF YOUTH 


The Kingdom of 
Flying Men 


By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN. All the 
fun and excitement of flying, with men of 
many backgrounds contributing their skills 
and learning to work together in an adven- 
turous new branch of aviation. $2.00 


The Secret of 
Allenby Acres 


By DORIS I. BATEMAN. A heartwarming 
mystery treat, with a disappearing letter, a 
Stranger in a green suit, and a family forag- 
ing light-heartedly for clues. $2.00 


Men Against 
the Ice 


By EVERITT PROCTOR. The smashing 
story of a cabin boy on a perilous expedition 
to the Arctic. A salty tale of exploration by 
the author of THAR SHE BLOws, $1.50 


The Tangled 
Skein 


By ALTA HALVERSON SEYMOUR. A dis- 
tinguished new novel of post-war Norway, by 
the author of ON THE EDGE OF THE FJORD. 
Had timid Solveig’s family worked for the 
Nazis? She decides to find out for herself. 

$2.00 


Half-Wolf 


By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT. The 
thrill-a-minute story of Paqua, half-dog, 
half-wolf. A book for every boy who ever 
had a dog—or wanted one. $2.00 


A Grandma 
for Christmas 


ALTA HALVERSON SEYMOUR’s enchant- 
ing story of a Norwegian Yuletide. A beauti- 
ful little book for all who have Christmas in 
their hearts . . . and especially for children 
from 6 to 10. Illustrated, $1.00 

Se 
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Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Toward 


A MORE PERFECT UNION 


Orme, 


—" New Jersey, is a great Ameri- 
can city, made up, typically, of many nationalities. In an effort to help 
each nationality understand the other, and to make the meaning of 
America clear, the Newark public school librarians and the directors 
of the Teen Corner of the Free Public Library drew up this list of books 
for youngsters between twelve and twenty. Try it on your children, 


ALL-AMERICA 
John R. Tunis (Harcourt, Brace) 
Young Americans fight racial preju- 
dice and commercialism which have 
seeped into interscholastic sport. 


AMERICAN COUNTERPOINT 
Alex. Alland (John Day) 
Photographs of Americans who differ 
in appearance and action but are alike 
in their love of freedom. 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
George Papashvily (Harper) 


Our queer American customs lead a 
Russian immigrant into one hilarious 
situation after another. 


BIG BEN 
Earl S. Miers (Westminster) 
Paul Robeson’s life inspired this novel 
of a talented young ~ Negro’ who 
achieved fame in sports, scholarship 
and music during his four years at 
State University. 


THE EDUCATION OF HYMAN KAPLAN 

Leo C. Rosten (Harcourt, Brace) 

Mr. Kaplan’s unique use of the Eng- 

lish language keeps an Americaniza- 

tion class in a continuous state of up- 
roar. 


FREEDOM ROAD 
Howard Fast (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 
The rise of a courageous Negro leader 
during Reconstruction days in the 
South and his struggle to gain true 
liberation for his people. 


FROM MANY LANDS 
Louis Adamic (Harper) 
Dramatic and true, these stories show 
how different are the problems of in- 
dividuals who come to America to live. 


| AM AN AMERICAN 
Robert S. Benjamin (Alliance Book Corp.) 
You'll recognize many of these famous 
naturalized Americans whose stories 
will make you proud that you too are 
a citizen. 


IN THE SHADOW OF LIBERTY 
Edward Corsi (Macmillan) 
Hardships and heartaches of the thou- 
sands who pass through Ellis Island, 
related by a former immigration com- 
missioner who remembers well his own 
entry into this country. 


MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT 


: Kathryn Forbes (Harcourt, Brace) 
The bank account is mythical, but 


Mama’s spirit and courage are very 
real in these warm and = amusing 
sketches of a Norwegian family in 
San Francisco. 


MEN ARE BROTHERS 
Evan Taylor (Viking) 
How all races and creeds have con- 
tributed to the welfare and develop- 
ment of mankind. 


THE MOVED-OUTERS 
Florence Means (Houghton Mifflin) 
It isn’t easy for Sue Ohara, a Japa- 
nese-American, to love the land of her 
birth when she and her family have to 
leave home for relocation camp. 


MY NAME IS ARAM 
William Saroyan (Harcourt, Brace) 
A ride on a white horse, journey to 
Hanford, circus in town—all these 
events and more make Fresno, Cali- 
fornia a world of mystery and delight 
to Aram Garoghlanion. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE 
John Becker (Julian Messner) 
A series of magnificent photographs 
presenting the Negro’s contribution to 
every phase of American life. 


NEW BROOME EXPERIMENT 
Adam Allen (Lippincott) 
Nick’s dislike of the Jewish boy who 
had signed up for summer work on 
the Broome Farm was based on mis- 
understanding, and nearly grew into 
a prejudice against the Jewish people. 


NEW WORLD A-COMING 
Roi Ottley (Houghton Mifflin) 
Intimate story of Negro lie revealed 
through a close-up of Harlem. 


ONE GOD 
Florence Mary Fitch (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard) 
The traditional ways in which the 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants wor- 
ship one God. 

A PECULIAR TREASURE 

Edna Ferber (Doubleday) 

With pride in her heritage and devo- 
tion to the United States, Edna Fer- 
ber tells the story of her Jewis!: home- 
life and of her career as a reporter, 
novelist and playwright. 
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God to the common people. Beautifully 
illustrated in full color and written in 
story form for teen-age children. $2.00. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10.) An imaginary story of the 
burro that took the Holy Family into 
Egypt and his little master who followed 
the star that led to the manger. $1.00. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
(John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 7.) For the older child. 
With text taken directly from the King 
James Version of the Bible, the illustra- 
tions in full color bring out all the beauty 
of the prose. Price: $2.00. 


THE LIVE DOLLS IN WONDER- 
LAND. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16.) Think of going to 
a town where all the people are dolls! A 
make-believe world fills the pages of this 
book. The little girl who loves dolls will 
make this her book. Price: $2.00. 


GREYLOCK AND THE ROBINS. 
(Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 
17.) Greylock, a pampered cat, schemes 
to bring an early doom to a baby robin, 
but the little bird is saved by the courage 
of Mrs. Robin. The author and the artist, 
whose watercolors fill the book, make this 
an interesting story—one that easily could 
have happened. Price: $2.00. 


ONCE THERE WAS A KING. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16.) Nine stories of interest 








mz i 
Beggar Boy 
of Galilee 


By JOSEPHINE SANGER LAU 
Illustrated by Frederick Hogg 


Every boy and girl will be fascinated 

by this remarkably real and adventur- 

ous life of Caleb and his blind father, 

Bartimaeus, in Palestine at the time of 

Christ. “Recommended without qualifi- 

cations” by The Publishers’ Weekly. 
$2.00 
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to boys and girls 7-12. Each story differ- 
ent and with its special meaning—real 
deeds told with imagination. Illus. $2.00. 


MR. PLUM AND THE LITTLE 
GREEN TREE. (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn.) 
A delightful story of a shoemaker and a 
tree that he loved. Mr. 
beautiful pictures in this book make the 
tree a joy forever. For little ones. $1.75. 


BEGGAR BOY OF GALILEE. (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn.) They went in search 
of the Master and found Him. Told to 
children up to 10-12 and illustrated to 
add to their pleasure. Price: $2.00. 


DAVID. (Broadman Press, 161 Eighth 
Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn.) The 
simply and beautifully told story from 
childhood on, of the shepherd king of 
Israel. Illustrated in color. For ages 6-9. 
Price: 50c. 


BIBLE FRIENDSTO KNOW. (Broad- 
man Press, 161 Eighth Ave., North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn ) Eight stories of great 
Bible characters. short, simple sentences 
make this easy reading for boys and girls. 
Illustrated in color. For ages: 4-7. 50c. 


LINDY LOU AND THE GREEN 
UMBRELLA. (Broadman Press, 161 
Eighth Ave., North, Nashville 3.) The 
story of a pretty little doll that wished to 
be a kite. What happened one windy day 
makes a story that will delight children 
of ages 6-9. Illustrated in color. $1.25. 
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Singing Graces 


By JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN 
Pictures by Lloyd Dotterer 


Nine thank-you verses are appealingly 
pictured in two colors and set to music 
for children to say or sing. Ideal for 
family use. 50c 








At all bookstores 
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Paul Hutchens’ Latest 


ADVENTURE 


A New 
Sugar Creek 
Mystery 











This newest J 
volume in the 
series finds the 
Gang deep in a 
brand new mys- 
tery. Adventure- 
filled and whole- 
some, it will 
win new friend 
for the boys 






























Other Volumes in the Series 


@ One Stormy Day 

@ The Sugar Creek Gang Flies 
to Cuba 

@ Mystery at Sugar Creek 

@ The Sugar Creek Gang in School 

@ The Sugar Creek Gang in 
Chicago 

@ The Sugar Creek Gang Goes 
Camping 

@ Further Adventures of the 
Sugar Creek Gang 

@ We Killed a Bear 

@ The Sugar Creek Gang 












































Cm Ue 
Pe es Oh 
and the ever-increasing demand 
MUM Us 
want wholesome, character- 
building books for their boys 
CUT i ee 


Bertha B. Moore’s 


he niles fants 


The Rollicking Adventures of the 
Three Baers, Loved by Boys and Girls from Coast to Coast 


The Triplets Receive a Reward 


The new book in the Triplets Series carries 
on the delightful adventures of the Three 
Baers. This time the Triplets go into training 
for—but that would be telling! More strength 
is added to the Good Neighbor Club, which 
-onducts an interesting election. 








Other Volumes in the Series 
The Triplets Become Good 
Neighbors 

The Triplets Sign Up 

The Triplets Go Places 

The Triplets Over J.0.Y. 
The Triplets Go South 

The Triplets in Business 
The Baers’ Christmas 

The Three Baers 












At Your Bookseller 





Wm.B.Eerdmans Publishing Co. 


255 Jefferson Ave. S.£., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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Po ive Bible Study Books 


By E. Schuyler English, Litt.D., 


Editor of ‘““Our Hope” Magazine 


COLOSSIANS 


f ing, verse-by-verse exposition of Pa 

5 here the attacks on Christianity of ee ak — 
i hat they can all be vanquished with the declaration of the Pe en owed or a i 
ae christ X book for devotional reading, study and reference. 134 pages, 


Other Books by Dr. English 


98 nages. $2 
Studies in the Gospel According to St. Matthew, 226 pages, $2.00 
The Life and Letters of St. Peter, Tots — 
es in the Gospel According to Mark, } s, $3.00 oeiee 
eae wanton of oe Scenes, A Survey of the Signs of the Times, 418 pages, 35c, 3 fer $ 


Order today th rough your own religious book store 


OUR HOPE PRESS (Arno C. Gaebelein, Inc.) 456-4th Ave., New York 16 


Studies in the 
Epistle to the 


‘| The Welcome Gift-ALways! 


Pleases young and old —all a 


tone. Buy a supply and ppreciate its deep, spiritual 


save shopping time— money too. 


Stories of Hymns 
We Love 


“ By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
oy on —_ writes: “Your beautiful book is a ‘must’ in 
cai — to a as gifts. Everyone is 

i . is magnificent new Editi 
ready, God’s great sin as 4D - Sens a 
; gers greet you. 
ney —taom Luther to the ae a eee 
liaies “aedtedioeen authors and composers; 120 stanzas 
; ems; . . . . . : 
JOHN RUDIN direct and decorative title Tosdings. Ancona eed ee 
e , only $1.25. 
DIN & COMPAN Publishers of THE BOOK OF L 
IF 

Y INC. 1018 S. Wabash Ave. Dept CH Chicago 5. 


MEE tea 


FOR PASTORS. TUN SCHOOL sendonal 
INTENDENTS AND CHURCH reas 


mn stories - + + each story 


Thrilling, authentic, gospel hy SS aaa ote team. 


i i mplete wor 
ae aad f many of your favorite hymns 
“In The Garden’—"“O That 
“Good Night and Good 
Il known hymns. 


this book you will find stories © 
aa “The Old Rugged Cross 6 
Will Be Glory For Me” —‘‘Sunrise’ — 
Morning’ —““He Lives’ and 34 other we oti 
ecall the intimate personal experiences 


iti eat hymns. 
ed to the writing of these gr y a 


These stories © 
author which | 
i i tanding to these 

ill bring new life and unders ¢ 
ode add a victorious note to any church service. $1.00 


75,000 COPIES in use. Secure your copy today! Postpaid 
' 


- cK CO. 
DEHEAVER HALL MA 
7 beni STREET, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Bikles 


E HAVE shopped the market for you 

and the Bibles we offer are the only 
ones on which we could obtain the pub- 
lisher’s promise that he would try to fill 
orders—when you cannot make your pur- 
chase at a retail store. 


a ae oe 


NEW HOME BIBLE. (John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 7.) 
Outstanding feature is large bold type de- 
signed for easy reading for the older folks, 
Pages for family records. No. 952: limp 
style, gold edges, maps and illustrations 
in full color. Size: 6 x 834. Price: $7.00. 
No. 955: divinity circuit, yellow edges; 
maps, illustrations in color. 6 x 834, $6.50. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE, by J. M. P. 
Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37.) The Old and the New Testa- 
ments and the fourteen books of the 
Apocrypha. Notable for its easily under- 
stood language and accurate translation. 
Price: cloth, $4.00; leather, $10.00. 


THE GOODSPEED PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT. The American transla- 
tion and the King James version side by 
side. Price: $2.75. THE APOCRYPHA, 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Price: $3.00. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT BI- 
BLE. (Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11.) No references. Size 
614 x 4% inches, 1% in. thick. Bound in 
genuine leather, overlapping covers. Maps. 
Good size type. No. 4C2, price: $5.00. 
Printed on India paper, only 15/16 in. 
thick. Leather lined. No. 4XC3, price: 
$7.00. RED LETTER EDITION. In 
this edition words spoken by Jesus Christ 
are printed in red. On India paper. Bound 
in leather. No. 31XC1, price: $6.00. 


THE MOFFATT BIBLE. (Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16.) 
James Moffatt sets the prose sections of 
the Bible in paragraphs and the poetical 
sections as poetry. This popular transla- 
tion is in good size type. Page size: 
47% x 7% inches. Bound in cloth, price: 
$3.50. Bound in genuine leather, $6.50. 


THE MOFFATT NEW TESTAMENT, 
bound in genuine leather, limp style. 
Price: $3.50. THE PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT, the authorized version and 
Dr. Moffatt’s translation in parallel col- 
umns. Price: $1.50. 


SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 
AND A YEAR’S BIBLE COURSE. (0s- 
ford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11.) WHere’s material for a 
whole year’s enjoyable and_ profitable 
study of the Bible. Clearly printed. Con- 
tains 52 lessons with 750 questions and 
answers. Price $3.00. 


HALLEY’S POCKET BIBLE HAND- 
BOOK. (H. H. Halley, 10 W. Elm St. 
Chicago 10.) An abbreviated Bible com- 
mentary. Amazing archaeological dis 
coveries, notes on obscure passages, Ie 
lated historical data, an epitome of church 
history, notes on each book, etc. 600 
pages, illus., maps. Price: $2.00. 
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Mex there are who buy books only to fill their shelves, 
to exhibit proudly to their friends, to symbolize a learning 
that is purely imaginary. And the books they set on those 
shelves, year after year, rest there peacefully, like so many 
half-forgotten, half-understood, chance acquaintances. They 
look good there, but that is all. Their depths are never 
plumbed, their virtues never learned nor loved. And so, of 
course, they mean no more to him who bought them than 
ships with precious cargoes passing in the night. 

But some other men there are, thank heaven and the Muse, 
who make close friends of whatever books they buy, who sit 
with them as one sits with an old friend, talking, sharing, 
dreaming, loving, living. The books on these shelves have 
& warmth, a friendliness. about them, something deep within 
their well-worn covers that calls repeatedly to the heart of 
him who reads. These books are more than monuments to 
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vanished minds; they are the past speaking of today and 
tomorrow; they are beggars and princes, waiting to give 
counsel; they are books with a sense of security, born in the 
test of Time. Men die, laws die, institutions and empires 
die—but books like these can never die! 

Wise is the man who buys and reads new books to gain 
new friends; he who never buys a new book has a mind run- 
ning down and wearing out. And fortunate is the man who 
finds a new book he can read again and again, and take it 
to his heart, and keep it there against the onslaught of the 
years. It takes a lot of reading to make a book a friend; 
books are like people in that many are met before one is 
chosen. The only way is to read, read, read! 

“Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” says the Collect 
for the Second Sunday in Advent, in an old, old friend of the 
race: the Book of Common Prayer! 
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You CaH necommend 
LUDWIG’S books 


to your young people 


Charles Ludwig, the son of a mission- 
ary, grew up in the heart of Africa. 
He came to the United States to obtain 
his formal education in an American 
college. The simplicity of his style, 
the sincerity of his spirit make his 
books more than a delight to read; 
they lift the soul. 


JESUS 


“His name shall 
be called won- 
derful.” Out of 
experiences made 
rich by Christian 
faith and _ trust 
Charles Ludwig 
reveals a  won- 
derful Jesus. Ex- 
cellent reading 
for both the 
Christian and the seeker. It impels 
any reader to accept the challenge 
of Christ. The colorful jacket features 
Sallman’s “Head of Christ,” today’s 
best-loved conception of this wonder- 
ful Jesus. Cloth bound $1.50. 


JUMA 


Juma is an 
African lad. 
His story is 
s one of adven- 
JIUMA ture and thrill 
Cima sme ad a as would be 
expected of a 

boy whose home is in the jungle. The 
author lived among the native tribes 
while a boy himself, and has captured 
for you a true picture of tribal life. 
How Juma became a Christian con- 
vert is an inspiring story. Cloth bound 


$1.00. 


The ADVENTURES of 


| Witch 
| Doctor's 
ey 


This is a true 

a story of the 

a triumph of 

Sa ont i Christian 

faith over the 

supersti- 

tion, witchcraft, and weird customs 

of a jungle tribe in darkest Africa. 

Exciting and thrilling, it leaves you 

with a firm conviction of the truth 

of Christ’s words, “I, if I be lifted up, 

will draw all men unto me.” Cloth 
bound $2.00. 


Warner Press Products 


Order From Your Church Publishers 


Po cenrcncrs 





DR. GOODSPEED ADVISES US TO BEGIN WITH THE GOSPELS 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


The 


h APE ve’ 


EDGAR 
GOODSPEED 


By ® 


‘HE obvious way to read a book is to 
begin at the beginning and read _ it 
| through; to look at the end to see how 
| it is coming out is weakness. 
| But the Bible is not a book, but a 
| library. How do you read a library? 
IC ertainly not by taking the catalog and 
reading first the first book listed in it, 
then the second, and so on. Nor do you 
read it shelf by shelf, beginning at the 
upper lefthand corner. You follow some 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Rihle 


definite interest, or you decide upon some 
principle to guide your reading. 

The Bible has all the range and variety 
of a library. It was written on two con- 
tinents, in three languages, by a hundred 
authors, scattered over a thousand years. 
Not only Egypt and Babylon, Palestine 
and Syria, but Greece and Rome wit- 
nessed its origins. Its various parts re- 
flect widely different levels of morals 
and civilization. 

Its very name declares it is a library, 
for it is just a modern form of the 
Greek word biblia, which meant “papy- 
rus scrolls,” the prevalent book-form of 
antiquity. In the early days of Chris 
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NOVE, 


tianity, men had not learned how to 
assemble all of the Old Testament, or 
ever. all of Homer into one book. As 


they knew the Bible, it took forty or 
fifty scrolls to accommodate its eighty 
books. It was in fact, as well as in name, 
a library—The Books, par excellence. 

As these sixty-six or, with the Apoc- 
rypha, eighty books are bound today, 
the New Testament stands at the end of 
the Bible, but it is the end from which 
most of us approach it. We begin with 
the New Testament. We hear about the 
Golden Rule, the Lord’s Prayer, the Be- 
atitudes, and the Sermon on the Mount 
long before we become interested in 
Adam and Eve, Noah and Abraham, or 
Joseph and his brethren. Nor do the 
kings and prophets of Israel ever equal in 
their interest and value to us the figures 
of Jesus and His chief apostles. 

The teachings of the Old Testament, 
too, lofty as many of them are, do not 
come home to our conscience as those of 
Jesus do, and the problems that con- 
cerned the prophets never fit into our 
religious experience as do those dealt 
with in the Four Gospels or the letters 
of Paul. The world of Jesus is much 
closer to our own than that of the an- 
cient Hebrews can possibly be, no mat- 
ter how hard we try to understand it 
and sympathize with it. 

And the Gospels speak a much plainer 
language, both of fact and of symbol, 
than do the prophets or even the Psalms. 



































“Simplicity is the essence of genius, and you 
not only put the New Testament within reach 
of a larger reading public, but you have clari- 
fied’ many passages for the critical.” 

—Dr. Ralpb W.. Sockman, Pastor, 
Christ Church (Methodist), New Y ork City 








“Here, vigorous and stirring, is a New Testa- 
ment capable of being understood by millions 
in and out of the church. The hurdles of an 
archaic idiom are down at last!’’ 








—Stephen Fritchman, Director, 





American Unitarian Youth 












“This is the most efficient and self-explana- 
tory Testament that I have ever enjoyed read- 
ing and I am anxious to place one in the 
hands of all my teachers in my Church.” 

—R. C. Huston, D.D., Pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Miami, Fla. 
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The Twenty-third Psalm is indeed dear 


to the hearts of mankind, but hardly | 


dearer than the fourteenth chapter of 
John. Generally speaking, few of the 
parables call for much explanation for 


us while the sayings of the prophets do. | 


Above all, the New 


Testament as a 


whole meets us on a far higher moral | 


and religious level than the Old. It ealls 


us upward to the plane on which we | 


want to live. It offers us a great re- 
ligious experience of faith, hope, and 


love, and it makes it irresistibly attrac- | 


tive, as the Old Testament, with all its 
arts of rhetoric, never did. 

So it is right to approach the Bible 
by way of the New Testament. But how 
shall we approach the New Testament? 
Shall we beein with Matthew 
he stands first, at the portal? 

No, let us begin with the Gospel of 
Mark. Not because it is older by a few 
years than Matthew’s, nor because Matt- 
hew repeats almost all of it in his, but 
because it is the most narrative of the 
Gospels: it most vividly tells a story. 
And what a story! The great tragedy; 
heroic tragedy at its best and greatest, 
all the more so because it is not just the 
elaborate fancy of some gifted artist, 
Shakespeare or Dante, but the unvar- 
nished truth told as Mark had been told 
it by those who had seen the action it 
records. Told by a man who was not 
shaping his information to some pattern 
of his own, or guided by any rules of 


because 





No Better Christmas Gift For 
Any Christian Home 






Outstanding be- 
cause ofthe large, 
readable type in 
both the text and 
center column 
references, this 
Bible contains 17 
maps, 32 pages 
of black and white 
illustrations and 16 pages 
in color; 160 page concordance. 


Self-Pronouncing 
Fully Illustrated 
Large readable type 


| 955. Fabrikoid, divinity circuit . . $6.50 
| 954. Fabrikoid, limp ........ $8.00 
| 953.Genuineleather, divinity circuit,$12.00 


Specimen of Type 

|7.ch. 35. 30,| 6 4 And «they shall ; 
Deut. 34.9.;/ephod of gold, of blu 
Isa. }1.2, |purple, of scarlet, 
6 | twined linen, with cunn 
1 Cor. 12. | 7 It shall have the tv 
TM. a7.|derpieces thereof joine 
THE JOHN C.WINSTON CO. 
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Guidance and help the year around 
The New Testament is the most powerful influence in molding Christian 
character. THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH uses the basic words 
we all use today. Every reader can easily understand every sentence, 
every thought—yet it maintains the sonorous cadence and rhythm of the 


King James Version. 


Every one engaged in the Christian education of young people, 
missionaries at home and in foreign lands, will'find it indispensable. 
And in every Christian family it will make the message of the 
New Testament dearer to young, growing minds. Ministers will find 
it invaluable in guiding the reading of their congregations. THE 
NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH is a gift that will continue for 


years to render Christian service. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 


Basic English is a simplified form of English, relying on a vocabulary 
of 850 words. For this translation, 50 special Bible words and 100 
words for the reading of verse have been added. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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literary art, but humbly using his powers 
to create or to control, and writing to 
preserve his memories of the reports of 
eyewitnesses already dead, a story too 
great to be allowed to perish. Indeed, 
Mark is less a gospel than the materials 
out of which more studied and finished 
gospels were later written, by men who 
realized the use that could be made of 
it for ends they clearly saw. 

Let us begin the reading of the Bible 
with the Gospel of Mark, and let us read 
it not piecemeal, as if it were very diffi- 
cult; the Gospels are as a matter of fact 
very easy reading, full of interest and 
action. Among the Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament, those of the 
Gospels are much more numerous than 
those of any other part or of the whole, 
and even today the Gospels are sold and 
read in much greater numbers than any 
other parts of the Bible. If we ask, “How 
is the Gospel of Mark to be read?” the 
answer is, “At one sitting,” as any close- 
packed, swiftly moving story should be 
read. It can easily be read aloud in an 
hour and a half, and to oneself in half 
that ‘time. 

Mark consists in the main of a num- 
ber of apparently detached incidents, in 
each of which Jesus does or says some- 
thing of great significance. The atten- 
tive reader will observe that the shadow 
of the Cross falls across the pages almost 
from the beginning, and that Jesus soon 
perceives His danger and three times re- 
treats before it. But at length He turns 
upon His foes and critics, prepares to 
face them at their great festival and in 
their stronghold, and sets out for Jeru- 
salem, to make one great decisive effort 
to win His people to His gospel, and take 
the consequences. Let us read this in- 
comparable story through, for once at 
least, at a single sitting, and hear what 
it has to say. 

The Gospel of Mark had been in cit 
culation only ten or a dozen years when 
it was expanded into a larger book, the 
Gospel of Matthew. It repeated almost 
every line of Mark, but so filled in the 
picture with Jesus’ sayings and teachings 
that He now appeared not so much asa 
Doer or Man of Action, but as a Teacher. 

In fact, the main literary feature of 
Matthew is a series of six sermons in 
which it casts the teaching of Jesus. The 
first. of these is the Sermon on_ the 
Mount, the most striking and compre: 
hensive statement of Christian ethics 
ever made. Here are found the Beati- 
tudes, the Golden Rule, the Lord's 
Prayer. Matthew saw in Jesus’ teach- 
ing the program for a new order in hv- 
man society, a new relationship among 
men, which he called the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The sermon fills chapters 4 
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disciples as a spiritual presence, to 
main with them to the very end. He 
had preached to the Jews alone, but they 
are to carry His message to foreign lands. 
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Certainly the Gospel of Matthew is a 
much more consciously and purposefully 
organized book than that of Mark. Re- 
nan, the French historian, said it was the 
most important book in the world. 

Read the Gospel of Matthew for its 
striking picture of the teaching of Jesus, 
set against the background of contem- 
porary Pharisaic teaching, in the six 
great discourses, chapters 5 to 7; 10; 13; 
18; 23; and 24-25. 

Luke, like Matthew, includes a gene- 
alogy of Jesus, and tells of His infancy 
and something of His youth. From Luke’s 
story of the angels and the shepherds, 
he has been called the “Man Who Gave 
Us Christmas.” What we call his Gospel 
was really the first volume of his two- 
volume work on the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, Acts being the second volume, 
and presents Jesus as the Founder of a 
new religion, Christianity. Luke’s_his- 
torical interest led him to give us one 
definite date, in the usual Greek fashion, 
by the regnal year of the Roman em- 
peror. It was the date of the call of 
John the Baptist to preach, in the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius or A.D. 29. 

To him we also owe our introduction 
to Christian psalmody, for he it was who 
preserved for us the canticles on the 
Nativity, chapters 1 and 2. Besides these 
historical and literary interests, Luke 
evinces also a keen humanitarian con- 
cern, for it is he who records the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan, called by modern 
philanthropists the most characteristi- 
cally Christian of the parables. The 
Prodigal Son and the Rich Man and 
Lazarus are other parables that we owe 
to Luke. Like Matthew, Luke made 
copius use of the Gospel of Mark; in 
fact, he followed Mark’s order very 
closely, but his Gospel is very different 
from Matthew’s, with less concern about 
the religion of the Pharisees and more 
interest in the social, humanitarian, and 
universal aspects of Jesus’ teaching. 

When he wrote, Christianity had al- 
ready passed out of Jewish hands and 
was making great progress among the 
Greeks who were widely scattered 
through the Roman Empire. Luke was 
less a biographer than a historian, for 
his purpose was the larger one of show- 
ing how from the life and work of Jesus 
had sprung a new religion that promised 
to win the world. 

We shall think of him again in this 
broader aspect, when we consider the 
later histories in the Bible. For Luke 
was the first historian of Christianity 
and the founder of Church history. But 
the first volume of his history was so 
complete in itself that when the Four 
Gospels were collected and published 
AD. 115-120, it was brought into the 
collection as one of them. 

The latest of the Four Gospels in date 
is the Gospel of John. It reflects two 
generations of Christian reflection and 
experience. Jesus had proved to be far 
more than the Messiah of Jewish ex- 
pectation; through the storm and stress 
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of persecution, Christians had found in 
Him a great spiritual reinforcement, in- 
deed a new religious life altogether. 
Christainity was a new birth, and the 
Christian found himself transported to 
| a new world. Instead of the brutal pagan 
| scene about him, full of darkness, hatred, 
| death, ignorance, and bondage, he lived 
in a realm of Light, Love, Life, Truth, 
Knowledge, and Freedom. It was indeed 
a new climate that he now enjoyed, one 
| that he had not supposed existed in the 
| world. 

And he had reached it through Jesus. 
| It was Jesus who had revealed it, and 
| embodied it, and given His life to com- 
municate it to mankind. So Jesus was 
|a Savior. He was the Bread of Life and 
| the Light of the World. It is this splen- 
| did consciousness of what Jesus had 
come to mean to human life that John 
reads back into his earthly ministry, and 
in the light of the Christian centuries, 
we cannot call it an exaggeration. 

John said that Jesus’ spirit would lead 
| His followers on to greater deeds than 
| He had done and would guide them into 

fuller knowledge of the truth—startling 
statements which time has strangely ful- 
| filled. The spirit of Truth would guide 
| them into the full truth. “You will know 
the truth and the truth will set you free.” 
| (John 8:32) With all this great concern 
| for the Christian’s personal inner life, 
and his communion with the overshad- 





| ‘conversation with the 
| always so much the largest part of every 
| conscious existence. That is to be his 
| great source of strength and comfort, his 
constant reinforcement. God loves the 
world, and forgives it; he does not hate 
/it. Jesus hails His followers as His 
| friends, not His slaves, and welcomes 
them to a new order of friendship and 
| love. 
| Read the Gospel of John for its pic- 
| ture of what the Christian gospel meant 
|to Greek believers all over the Roman 
world; for its recognition of Jesus as the 
embodiment of the highest wisdom of 
God and at the same time the guide and 
helper of the individual human spirit. 
We must begin the Bible with the 
Gospels, for the rest of it must be read 
from no lower point of view. Possessed 
with the moral and religious ideas of the 
Gospels, humility, forgiveness, aspira- 
tion, purity of heart, faith, and good will 
to all mankind, one can read the darkest 
|pages of the Old Testament or the 
Apocrypha with tolerance ard under- 
standing. We can look down with com- 
| passion upon the harshness and cruelty 
that men of old times permitted them- 
selves in the name of God, for we have 
seen a nobler and better way. We can 
recognize the struggle toward truth and 
justice and goodness they were so slowly 
making. At the same time we will find 
in their long, bitter, and bloody conflict 
many a word and deed that will speak 
powerfully to ‘our own religious experi- 
ence and moral needs. 
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God and Man 
Sa cannot be disregarded in any 


sane education: He exists as sover- 
eign Purpose, and life becomes discon- 
solate when lived in denial of His holy 
love. Christ cannot be dismissed except 
at our bitter cost: He is God’s revelation 
—our light in ignorance, our redemption 
from sin, our life in every kind of death 
—and He is therefore the focus of all 
man’s endeavours, including education. 
Man is not born free. He has no abso- 
lute freedom: he cannot play marbles 
with the stars. He is born within the 
Will. He is a creature and a child: his 
freedom is real, but it is within the cor- 
porate bond and, more deeply. within 
the sovereign purpose of the Creator. 
Man is not an angel in process of libera- 
tion. He is ignorant, though having a 
strange knowledge of his ignorance; he is 
wicked, however he may long for good- 
ness; and he is mortal, even though 
vexed with “intimations of immortality.” 
There is a cleft in his nature. Evolu- 
tion is not an automatic heaven. Its dis- 
continuities ne wee be far more important 


than its continuities; and, in any event, 
man’s measure of freedom makes him 
partner or rebel wrecker in his own evo- 
lution. Man can not be trusted with 
“facts” or new scientific powers—at least 
not. without a faith and a discipline. 
Man uses his knowledge with such whole- 
sale cruelties that the race is 
threat of extinction. 

Man in his own light can not vote 
himself into a heaven-on-earth: his de- 
mocracy, bereft of higher sanctions, is 
likely to result in a Hitler and a Schacht 
in Germany, or a Huey Long and a 
Samuel Insull in America. Man in his 
own power can not fashion a stream- 
lined paradise: he is just as likely to 
make an Iwo beach. This book believes 
that secular education, despite its pose 
of freedom from assumptions, is rife 
with assumptions; and, further, that 
these assumptions, in regard to both 
God and man, are either poor half- 
truths or falsities. 

—Grorce A. Butrrick 
in “Christ and Man’s Dilemma” 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury) 

* * * 
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The Value of Change 


PEND your Best Years doing any one 
thing and you dig your own grave. 
Part time’s the best time for any ac- 
tivity. Change is the order of the day. 
It is even the order of the night, as those 


students know who have studied sleep. | 
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The soundest sleepers move around in 
bed every seven or eight minutes. Doc- 
tors have learned to worry over people 
who sleep like logs. 

—Watter Pitkin 

in “The Best Years” 

(Current Books) 


* * * 


‘The Christian Era Lies Ahead 


AITH is for youth; trust is for old 
age. No one can see, even in outline, 
the shape of things to come. History has 
been stepped up incredibly and is now 


exceeding the speed limit. Still, it is my 
belief, in spite of old rancors, new envies, 
and the chaos of the hour, that we are 
entering the greatest era in the story of 
man, destined to see changes such as 
man has never seen. From the Stone 
Age to the Atomic Age man has “stum- 
bled forward,” as Carlyle said; he has 
never sat down and deliberately planned 
his advance, as he is now trying to do. 
Today, for the first time . . . those who 


have eyes to see realize that the race 


must learn to live together, or together 
be destroyed ... Man cannot be judged 


The remarkable archaeological 


record of the Hebrew-Christian religion, 
following the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Apostles through 5,000 years to 500 A.D. 


e “An enormous task, triumphantly accom- 
plished . . . Stimulating, readable, understand- 
able, richly rewarding. Will make reading the 


bookstore 


Bible more enjoyable and more fruitful.”— 
Chicago Sun 


e@ “A rare accomplishment in history, ar- 
chaeology and religion. Admirably written, 
superbly illustrated."—N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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by his past; he exists to surpass him- 
self . . . Sooner or later he will live in a 
frontier-less and unfortified world, ruled 
by moral intelligence, scientific skill and 
practical good will. The Christian era 
lies ahead of us! 

—JosrepH Fort Newton 

in “River of Years” (Lippincott) 

* * * 


Immortality 


CAN shut my eyes and see that Bull 
Moose Convention of 1912, see thieir 
eager faces . . . upturned, smiling, hope- 
ful, with joy beaming out that came 
from hearts that believed in what they 
were doing; its importance, its righteous- 
ness ... And now they are dust, and all 
the visions they saw that day have dis- 
solved. Their hopes, like shifting clouds, 
have blown away before the winds of 
circumstance. And I wonder if it did 
matter much. Or is there somewhere, 
in the stuff that holds humanity together, 
some force, some conservation of spir- 
itual energy, that saves the core of every 
noble hope, and gathers all men’s vi- 
sions some day, some way, into the 
reality of progress? I do not know. But 
I have seen the world move, under some, 
maybe mystic, influence, far enough: to 
have the right to answer that question. 
—Wiuiam ALLEN Wuire 
in his “Autobiography” 
(Macmillan) 


* * * 
Universalism 


UMAN society can be saved only by 
universalism. Unless the Christian 
churches return to this central doctrine 
of their religion and make it the central 
doctrine of their practice, they will van- 
ish before the irresistible power of a new 
religion of universalism, which is bound 
to arise from the ruin and _ suffering 
caused by the impending collapse of the 
era of nationalism. 
—Emery Reves 
in “The Anatomy of Peace” 
(Harper) 


* * * 


The Eternal Truth 


F WE should ever be tempted to dis- 
couragement in the face of the mis- 

eries and evils of our times, then we 
have only to look beyond the present 
brief moment of time toward the past 
and the future; we must learn to see, 
beyond the little world of our immedi- 
ate surroundings, the universe that is a 
harmonious whole. This does not mean 
that immediate tasks are to be neglected 
in favor of empty speculation. We are 
not dreamers; we cannot afford to dream. 
But this moment will pass . . . and the 
eternal truths will remain. There is 4 
human destiny which is linked to the 
laws of the universe, into which we must 
all write our own brief fate. 

—Leron BLuM 

in “For All Mankind” 

(Viking) 
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YOUR BOOKSELLER HAS 


( BIBLES, first published 
in 1675, have always been the 
most beautiful Bibles of all. 


Indeed, they are so exquisite in 
their paper and binding...so distin- 
guished in typography . . . so “read- 
able,” sturdy and long-lasting that 
they have become the inevitable first 
choice when The Book is to bea gift. 





A FEW MORE 


COPIES OF THE “GIFT BIBLE”’ 


Oxford Bibles at the bookstores 
has been very low. It still is. 


Recently, however, there has been 
a slightly larger supply of the fa- 
mous India paper exclusive with 
Oxford. The finer leathers used by 
Oxford are a little less difficult 
to find. A few more printers and 
bookbinders, experienced and skill- 





ful enough to be trusted with the 
making of Oxford Bibles, have be- 
oo come available. And now these beau- 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 74) 


THE ETERNAL GOSPEL, by Gerald 
Heard. (Harper, 234 pp., $2.00) The 
author suggests “Problems for which the 
layman is seeking solutions.” That ele- 
ment giving greatness and endurance to 
each religion, the common denominator of 
all religions is here dealt with, and with 
the searching distinction of sound scholar- 
ship. I do not know of any book that has 
ever attempted or achieved so clear a 
statement of the inter-action of religions. 


TALE OF THE TWAIN, by Sam Con- 
stantine, Jr. (Harper, 295 pp., $2.50) A 
story like this appears just once in a blue 
moon. It is the most dramatic study in 
the field of Japanese-American relations 
that has appeared in a decade, but al- 
ways its chief attractiveness lies in the 
story itself. This brilliant young author 
is as Christian as he is brilliant. He has 
written what should be a best-seller. 


DINNER AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
by Louis Adamic. (Harper, 276 pp., 
$2.50) One is amazed at the author’s 
memory for details and his genius for 
repeating conversations as well as for in- 
terpreting the character of the conver- 
sationalists. In no other book have I 
found so careful an analysis of President 
Roosevelt. 


MAN THE MAKER, by Eileen J. Gar- 
rett and Abril Lamarque. (Creative Age 
Press, 116 pp., $2.50) In spite of the re- 
lease of atomic power, man is still the 
master of his own genius. This is the 
assumption and conclusion of-a remark- 
able book. Here is a survey in pictures 
and text of the scientific developments 
which have enabled man to control and 
even alter his environment. There is a 
logical order with consummate skill and 
execution that puts “Man the Maker” in 
a class by itself. More than two hundred 
photographs and drawings illustrate the 
volume. 


THE LOWELLS AND THEIR SEV- 
EN WORLDS, by Ferris Greenslet. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 442 pp., $4.00) One 
of our greatest editors and most distin- 
guished serious writers brings forth a vol- 
ume that belongs on the top shelf of con- 
temporary Americans. As a study of one 
of our most consistently great families 
and as a publishing achievement, this book 
is unsurpassed in its field. Also the pages 
are filled with the artistry of finest writing 
and with the eloquence of freedom and 
democracy on the march. The author has 
the gift of lifting his reader to the level 
from which he surveys a broad scene and 
you stand with him until he has finished 
his story. In practically every field of 
human endeavor these amazing Lowells 
achieve worthy distinction. 


BELL TIMSON, by Marguerite Steen. 
(Doubleday, 373 pp., $2.75) This novel 
Is not up to the author’s quality and 
ability. The heroine falls short of being 
heroic though she is tremendously vital 
Psychologically the story is a rare and 
far-reaching study with unexpected de- 
partures and returns. A book of many 
Surprises and of one constancy—the nev- 
er-deviating course of the principal char- 
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acter. At whatever cost, she got what she 
wanted and what she wanted was for her 
daughters. She practiced an evil profes- 
sion that might well have been practiced 
on this book befere it was born. 


COLOR AND CONSCIENCE, by 
Buell G. Gallagher. (Harper, 244 pp., 
$2.50) Perhaps the most serious and dis- 
criminating, the most scholarly and elo- 
quent book that has appeared in its field. 
Fearless and daring, it is dramatically 
Christian from cover to cover. Some 
critics will affirm that it is written ahead 
of its time, but history will judge it as 
written “for such a time as this.” Within 
these covers the irrepressible conflict 
comes alive for our generation. It is a 
must book. 


THE SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD, by 
Virginia Hersch. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
243 pp., $2.50) A historical novel in the 
time and passion of Coronado’s quest. It 
is authentic, dramatic, and written in the 
heroic proportions of the vast land across 
which its heroes move. The incredible 
tortures inflicted upon native peoples by 
these Spaniards with their lust for gold, 
are mixed with the gentleness of the hero 
and the heroine. History is followed as 
faithfully as may be under such circum- 
stances, but the novel is chiefly a story. 


THE SALEM FRIGATE, by John 
Jennings. (Doubleday, 500 pp., $3.00) 
A historical novel of significance and of 
world proportions. It has integrity and 
factual distinction in the historical field 
that may not be matched by its strange 
and not always convincing love story, but 
it will be read. I do not know of anything 
finer that has ever been done for those 
heroic years of our country between the 
death of George Washington and the War 
of 1812. Descriptions of engagements be- 
tween frigates and scenes in primitive 
surgeries of the time are worthy of Balzac. 


THE SOURCE OF HUMAN GOOD, 
by Henry N. Wieman. (University of 
Chicago Press, 309 pp., $3.50) A volume 
of dramatic and profound scholarship but 
at the same time—for the average man 
who turns to the vast library of religion— 
easily readable. The theory of value is 
related in a new and original way to the 
problem of good and evil. The author 
affirms, and he is convincing, that there 
is continuity and growth of meaning in 
the affairs of mankind. He is a spiritual 
evolutionist. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN 
THE MAKING, by Charles A. Beard. 
(Yale University Press, 336 pp., $4.00) 
Here is a comprehensive source library 
for students in the international field. 
Particularly it is pointed toward under- 
standing the American foreign policy for 
eight years, 1932-1940. As a study in 
responsibilities, its “spear knows no broth- 
er.” The devoted followers of Roosevelt, 
Wendell Willkie and others will cringe at 
the recalling of some promises that were 
made, and the final conclusion must be 
that the American foreign policy is still 
“in the make.” 


FOR ALL MANKIND, by Leon Blum. 
(Viking, 186 pp., $2.50) France’s great 
socialist premier. writing in a Nazi prison, 
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| TAKE THIS CHECKLIST | 


, a I 
1 Christmas 1 
I GIFT BOOKS i 


TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Book About the Bible 
[|] by George Stimpson 


Over 500 answers to the most asked 
questions about the Bible. “One of 
the most important books of this 
generation on the Bible.”—Christian 
Herald $3.50 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life 


C] by Madeleine S. and 
]. Lane Miller 


“One of the most valuable aids to 
teachers to be produced in a decade. 
An enormous mass of information 
on almost every conceivable phase 
of Palestinian life.’—Christian Ad- 
vocate $4.95 


The Way, the Truth and the Life 
C] by Glenn Clark 


“One cannot read such a book with- 
out coming to the conclusion that 
much more is possible for us through 
our Christian faith than most nomi- 
nal believers have ever glimpsed.”— 
Samuel M. Shoemaker $1.50 


A Testament of Devotion 
by Thomas P. Kelly 


“Among the few great and undying 
books of devotion.”—Christian Cen- 
tury $1.00 


Fallow Land 
by Constancio C. Vigil 


An unusually inspiring book of mis- 
cellany; epigrams, short imaginary 
letters, free prayers. “Here is a book 
we should not miss.”—John Erskine 


$2.50 
A Book of Comfort 
(| by Eric Parker 


“A choice collection of poems and 
quotations from many sources. .. . 
For devotional reading this book is 
well nigh perfect. As a gift it is 
ideal.” —Missions $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, 637 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Or mail this coupon 

fo your bookseller — 


] Gentlemen: j 


Please send me [] CHRIST AND THE FINE 

ARTS; 1 A BOOK ABOUT THE BIBLE; 
a ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLE LIFE; 1 A 

TESTAMENT OF DEVOTION; (J THE FAL- 
aap LAND; (1 A BOOK OF COMFORT 


-. .Send C.O.D, _....... Remittance enclosed 
| PUN hes os 2a Pere ox bcthitihn’ esiehan ae cnghesaueneepiaraeaan i 

Address 
I City.. 
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ALERTS 
CHURCH 
PEOPLE 


“From the beginning free government and 
free enterprise have been dependent on 
Christianity,” says author Kaub. “Take 
Christian principles out of free govern- 
ment and it would be free no longer but 
autocratic and totalitarian; take Christian 
principles out of free enterprise and it 
would be free no longer but something 
like the law of the jungle!” 


It could be too late NOW! 


Not an alarmist, Mr. Kaub exposes the sin- 
ister force now at work which would over- 
throw our American philosophy of the rights 
of the individual. Christianity secured, and 
only Christianity can preserve these rights. 
The time is now when Christian people 
should be alerted to the danger. 


In your hands is the 
opportunity and re- 
La NISTERS sponsibility to awaken 
PROFESSORS freedom-loving people, 
qi Ce ET) 8) disastrous end of 
collectivism. This book 
deals adequately and enthusiastically with 
the roots of American liberty from a his- 


torical, philosophical, and religious viewpoint. 
It’s the one book that supplies material for 
a crushing attack against those forces that 
would take away our liberty. It is easy read- 
ing, logical and forceful. 


$2.00 at your Church Publishing House 


LIGHT ano LIFE PRESS 


Dept.cH WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


ANY BOOK 
PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We Pay Postage. 
Standard authors, popular editions, new 
books. 

medical, 


fiction, dictionaries, 
mechanical, 


reference, 
scientific, chil- 
dren’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
savings. Send card now and get your 
copy of Clarkson’s big 1946 book catalog. 
FREE It’s a whole great bookstore 

right at your elbow, a fascinat- 


ing treasury of factual information, inter- 
esting illustrations, intriguing book gos- 
sip, and literary lore. 300,000 booklov- 
ers use it as their buying guide. You'll 
find it the ideal answer to your Christmas 
birthday, and anniversary gift problems. 
FREE to you if you write NOW—TODAY. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. CH-26, 1253 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 


The book entitled 
THE SEVENTH ANGEL 


is the only book that claims to ex- 
plain completely each separate verse 
of The Revelation. It explains by 
means of the other Scriptures and 
religious history—not by guesswork. 
Price $1.50. Sent postpaid for $1.60 by 


THE BOOK COMPANY 


G fm es, £8 bi aooe ds 
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declares his e*crnal faith in man. In this 
sentence is the heart of his thesis: ‘Let 
man only keep his gaze fixed on his goal, 
let him keep his faith in his destiny, let 
him not shrink from using the strength 
that is his, and in times of anxiety and 
discouragement, let all his thoughts be for 
all mankind.” 


| ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY, by 
Donald M. Nelson. (Harcourt, Brace, 
| 439 pp., $4.00) Inevitably this volume is 
|a personal defense document—and it 
makes a case! Written in crowded chap- 
ters, with constant good humor, it paints 
an impressive picture of the arsenal of 
democracy. It tells the story too of the 
men who made it—the great figures of 





to help them avoid the | 


the war are alive on these pages. The dis- 
agreement between the War Production 
Board and the Army Service of Supply— 
a disagreement climaxed by Mr. Nelson’s 
resignation—is given in its details. Per- 
haps no other man than President Roose- 
velt held so much wartime power in his 
hands as did the author of this book. 


THE COLORADO, by Frank Waters. 
| (Rinehart, 400 pp., $3.00) A gorgeous 
| book and to date the finest in the dis- 
| tinguished series, “Rivers of America.” 

Between these covers is the romantic 


story of creation, with the rise of civiliza- 
tions and the maturing of cultures along 
and beyond this miracle river. No histori- 
cal novel could be more romantic and 
thrilling and the illustrations are exquisite. 
It will be in my “first ten” of the year. 


EISENHOWER’S OWN STORY OF 
THE WAR, by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. (Arco, 128 pps., paper-bound 
$1.00; cloth and boards $2.50) Here is 
the complete report from the supreme 
commander, on the war in Europe, from 
the day of invasion to the day of victory. 
But also it is the full-length portrait of 
a modest great man. General Eisenhower 
is unique in the entire history of armed 
conflict. Background, training and expe- 
rience fitted him for his colossal task, but 

| his personality was something more than 
| an inheritance from his ancestors. As his 
own achievement, it was God’s gift to 
| freedom. Volumes and libraries will be 
written, but the future will hardly produce 
a more complete “report” on the opera- 
tions of World War II in Africa and 
Europe than this “story.” 


IRON LAND, by Dorothy Ogley and 
M. Goodwin Cleland. (Doubleday, 326 
pp., $2.75) The heroine was not a poly- 
| andrist but she loved two men who were 
brothers. The story is clean and strong 
with an integrity all its own. The char- 
acters are cast in heroic molds and the 
scenes have the proportions of the pioneer 
West. The final events of this novel are 
| associated with the discovery of the 
world’s richest iron ore, in the Mesabi 
Range of Minnesota. 





FAITH THROUGH REASON, by 
Charles and Bertie G. Schwartz. (Mac- 
| millan, 189 pp., $2.00) For the first time 
| in years, reason is successfully applied in 
the field of personal and experimental 
religious belief. Both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are included in the broad, in- 
| cisive scope of the authors. There is an 
| inspirational quality here that one does 


There’s a NATIONAL Bible 
to meet every Bible need 


For all ages and all pur- 
poses, there are no finer 
Bibles than those which 
bear the National imprint. 


Publishers of the authorized 
King James Version only. 


CALL MAA 3; 


SINCE 1863 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


VEW SONGS! SPECIAL SONGS! 


Solos, Duets & Choir Numbers in five folders, 
thirteen songs, all for a dollar bill. 


A. G. HORST 
3242 N. E. 43rd Avenue Portland 13, Oregon 








Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your 
Class, Ladies Aid and Young Peoples 
Groups is an especially easy way to earn 
many dollars.for your treasury. Tea is 
an-all-year-’round money-maker. Write 
us today for a sample and our successful 
co-operative sales plan that many or- 
ganizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 


4230 Old York Road 
Dept. H—Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


ae "i ; 
EAL 
eS es PBS c 4 
A SENSATIONAL SELLER FOR AGENTS. sixteen lifelike 


figures in full color. An amazing portrayal of the actual Man- 
ger scene in lustrous, washable finish. Sturdily made. Gives 
young and old a vivid, lasting idea of the Birth of Christ. De 
scriptive folder enclosed. This big, ready-to-gift-wrap box is 
bargain sensation. Send $1 for sample. Also sell America’s 
finest Christmas Cards and Everyday Assortments, both 
with and without Scripture Text and Bibles, Books and 
Stationery. 
WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. 2-M 

257 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


SUPERVISING EDITOR 
of STORY PAPERS 


wanted by 72 year old religious pub- 
lishing house to edit one weekly Sun- 
day school paper and organize and 
supervise ali editorial operations for 
all six of our story papers. Must have 
had editorial experience plus college 
training in journalism and Christian 
education. Give experience, training, 
Christian background, age, and salary. 
Reply David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. 
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not always find in scholarly places. 


NOT WITH THE FIST, by Ruth D. 
Tuck. (Harcourt, Brace, 234 pp., $3.00) 
As an intimate and timely study of Mex- 
ican-Americans, this novel deserves a 
wide reading of thoughtful Americans of 
all racial strains. 


TRIMMING THE LAMPS OF GOD 


(Continued from page 29) 


students of literature and here and there 
a research scholar, 

But this is not true of the Bible. The 
Bible is read more and more by every 
generation. So as the language of a peo- 
ple changes comes the demand for clari- 
fying the Bible’s text. The story of our 
English Bible is a story of almost con- 
tinuous revisions so that the people | 
might hear God’s word more clearly. 
During the eighty-five years following | 
the appearance of Tyndale’s superb 
translation of the New Testament. there 
appeared a succession of six major re- 
visions until King James appointed the 
scholars who brought out our beloved | 
version of 1611. Let no man belittle 
what the King James revisers did. So 


Se eee, ee ee re 
THE WORD OF POWER 
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ie NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 


=~ FOR YOUR RELIGIOUS LIBRARY 


Although directed to three different fields of religious interests, each of 
these outstanding books holds important value in every Christian library. 


Spiring, 


ROAD T0 REFORMATION 


hy Boehmer 


Translated by J. W. 
Doberstein and T. 
G. Tappert. Schol- 
arly. factual, sig- 
nificant Boehmer 
shatters choice old 
legends about Lu- 
ther’s early life. 
Takes reader from 
Luther's monkhood 
through priesthood 
to Diet of Worms. 
Refreshing and en- 
lightening reading 
for pastors stu- 
dents and laymen. 
448 pages. 


Ideal books to give for Christmas. 


“Important for our young people,‘‘—THE BANNER; ‘‘The Here 
zels wield a smooth-flowing pen,’‘—THE LUTHERAN; ‘‘An in- 
workmanlike job,’‘’—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


TO THEE WE SING 
Catherine and Frank Herzel 


In a setting of clever, spritely narrative the authors have 
told a story of Christian hymnody through the ages. 
Favorite hymns, famous hymnists are described includ- 
ing Tersteegen, Wesley, Havergal, Newton, Luther and 
scores of others. 
adults. Teachers, choir leaders and pastors will §2 

find it practical and inspiring. 254 pages. Price e 


Ideal reading for young people and 


A Story-Study of Forward Christianity 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 


by John Aberly 


A survey of Chris- 
tian mission enter- 
prise of every era 
of the last 2000 
years. Now avail- 
able in a revised, 
reprint edition com- 
plete with four- 
coior maps. Writ- 
ten by one who has 
served in the mis- 
sion field for more 
than a third of a 
century A vital 
book for pastors. 
students mission 
workers as well as 


Dor a Pawer Age 


HE Annual Worldwide Bible Read- 
ing, sponsored by the American | | 
Bible Society, comes this year from | | 


Thanksgiving to Christmas. The read- | | 


ings for each day are as follows: | 


laity. 


$4 $3 


Order At Your Religious Book Store or 
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Thanksgiving, Nov. Q8........ Genesis 1228 SPRUCE STREET PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

8:20; 9:17 KOT a & 2 @ 2 $ ie Beer 
Friday............ Genesis 12:1-9; 17:1-8 | PSS mathe < 
Saturday........ Genesis 32 
ay; BICC Eh. ccsciecesccessid Genesis 37 TRIUMPHANT LIFE CALENDAR 
Monday......... Exodus 3 ; 
Tuesday......... Ruth 1 features SALLMAN S PAINTING OF CHRIST 
Wednesday....1 Samuel 3 = 
Thursday....... I Samuel 16; 

Psalms 139 
EADY sycectvace I Kings 19:9-18 
Saturday........ Nehemiah 6 
Sunday, Dec. 8.............:0s0++ Zechariah 4 FOUR 
Monday......... Isaiah 1: 1-20; 6 7 
Tuesday......... Isaiah 52:13-53:12 DESIGNS c bl, llow M oy 
Wednesday....Jeremiah 1:1-2:13 each »—>| at = bei Follow Me” . 
Thursday avazies Daniel 6 a favorite re “ Spree ~ ~ pe 
Friday............ Luke 1:26-56 eA awe ars “4 ria 
Q ‘ Y SALLMAN ; ; ch WB Mos wih nO { IMPRIN 
Saturday........ Matthew 3:1-17 on order 
Reproduction a ae aes 

Sunday, Dec. 15..........0000. John 3:1-17 
Monday.......... Luke 10:30-42 
Tuesday......... 4uk 5:11-2 

— Luke - goes ' A calendar with a Christian message. A favorite IDEAL FOR 
Wednesday....John 13: 1-17 : £3 f h month. Selected Script 
Thursday.......John 17 Tote for nar ac ae a 9 th eo t a tin CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
gages exts for each week, and many other features. The AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Sallman paintings for the background are beautifully 











Saturday reproduced in six colors. Nc. 1—Head of Christ, : oe - po as a 

; 'No. 2—Christ Knocking at Heart’s Door, No. 3—The 10... 125 | 300 29:00 
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holds some dear love, it must be 
marked with timeless stone... 
The choice of a monument is 
not difficult when you work with 
the Barre Guild dealer in your 
community. For monuments 
bearing the ine onspicuously 
etched Seal of the Guild are made 
only of Select Barre Granite, and 
are guaranteed for quality, 
design, and workmanship. To 
identify “monument headquar- 
ters” where you live, look for the 
Barre Guild Seal on display in 
showrooms and windows. 
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SIMPLE PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


on the Uniform Lessons 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational. 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Do your church flags need re- 
placing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Christian flags 
for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
ete. All sizes available in 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 
Tear out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct-fac- 
tory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 
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faithful to both the letter and the spirit 
of the original was their text and so 
chaste and simple was their English 
style that it now is certain that the King 
James English Bible will never be dis- 
lodged from its unrivalled place in Eng- 
lish literature. 

But people have more than a literary 
interest in the Bible; it is too important 
a book for in its teachings lie the hopes 
men and nations. Those teachings 
then must be made clear to every gen- 
eration. If, as the psalmist said, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet,” then it 
behooves the earnest follower in the way 
to keep the lamp trimmed, and burning 
brightly. 

Just before Christmas last year there 
|arrived in Manila vases contain- 
ing little Gospel portions, bearing on 
| their covers the of the 
| United States and the Philippine Com- 
| monwealth. These books were printed in 
America for use among Filipinos speak- 
ing four of the different native tongues 
into which the Bible had been translated 
in this century. One of these lan- 
called the Panayan. It had 
first been translated over forty years 
ago. Various corrections and revisions 
had been made, but the people com- 
plained that they could not understand 
their Bible. Just before the war a com- 
mittee of missionaries had completed 
their work of thoroughly revising 
Panayan Bible. Before the first printing 
had come off the presses in Manila the 
Japanese arrived and the long dark 
months of occupation began. With the 
return of peace came the hope of new 
Scripture supplies. Imagine the joy of 
the Panayan people when they found 
that the little Gospels of Luke that came 
to them last year at Christmastime were 
in their new translation—somewhat as 
we might feel if all our lives we had 
been restricted to reading the Bible in 
the English of Chaucer and at last were 
| given one in the English of our own day. 

The instance of this Panayan gospel 
illustrates what is going on continually 
with the Bible all over the world. Bible 
scholars in lands like ours and earnest 
missionaries in non-Christian lands are 

busy keeping the Lamp of God trimmed. 
| When a missionary begins his work 
among a primitive people, he is anxious 
to bear his witness in the native tongue 
and to leave the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures with the people in permanent form. 
Most missionaries, not being linguists, 
at first do not do a very scholarly piece 
of work; they do the best they can. They 
train natives to become expert in the lan- 
guage and from them learn much they 
did not know before. After months of 
patient toil they publish their first gos- 
pel or possibly the entire New Testa- 
ment. Ten or twenty years go by and 
the group of missionaries and natives 
has made so much progress in the mas- 
tery of the language that they look upon 
their first translation as very immature, 
. anal apply to the Bible society to help 
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Surviving Hebrew Christians 
in Europe 
Plead for Help 


A courageous Hebrew 
Christian Missionary 
from Jugoslavia writes: 


‘Please accept our sin- 
cerest thanks for the 
food and clothing pack- 
ages. I myself and most 
of the remaining be- 
lievers have suffered ir- 
reparable losses. Not 
only did we lose our 
homes, clothing and 
furniture, but all of us 
lost also our relatives, 
including husbands. 
brothers and children, 
Most of us now remain 
all alone. If we did not 
have the consolation of 
the Lord Jesus, we could not 
weight of this life.” 


DISTRESS OF HEBREW CHRISTIANS 

IN GERMANY 
A veteran Hebrew Christian Missionary in 
Germany writes: 
“IT have gathered some of the surviving He- 
brew Christians. Many of the men perished 
in concentration camps, but some of the wives 
and children survived. They are homeless and 
without anyone to care for them. We our- 
selves have lost everything. Please have pity 
upon us. Do not let us starve 


Almost daily we receive sitialibaee heart-rending 
pleas from surviving Hebrew Christians in all 
parts of Europe. Never have we had such op- 
portunities to feed the sté arving. clothe the 
naked. console the despairing in the Name of 

nestly plead for your prayers 


The Rev. Jacob Peltz 


Messiah, 
the 


our 
bear 


Christ. We ea: 

and help on behalf of suffering Israel. 

$5.00 will pay for a nutritious food packet. 

$10.00 per month will support a child whose 
parents were exterminated. 

$50.00 per month will support an Hebrew 
Christian Missionary. 


Send for a free copy of “*‘A Christian's At- 
titude Toward the Jews’’ and ‘‘The Mirac- 
ulous Survival of the Jews.”’ 4 


Please address inquiries and gifts to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., 


Dept. H, 4919 N. Albany Avenue, 
Canada: 91 Bellevue Avenue, 


Secretary 


Chicago 25, 
Toronto, 


Illinois 
Ontario 





HRISTMAS CARD BARGAIN! 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS, WITH 
NAME NEATLY PRINTED FOR ONLY 


Assorted designs, size 4 x 5 and 10 matching 
envelopes, or if you send $1.00 for 4 sets we'll 
include one extra set FREE of any extra charge—or 5 
sets in all, postpaid. Same name or as many as 5 differ- 
ent names on the cards. Money-back Guarantee, Supply 


limited. Order NOW 
THE VILLAGE PRESS, Franklin Park 92, N. J. 


McGU FFEY’S READERS 


879 Edition 
Clean aa, Only $1.00 up 
Post card brings price list. 
KENNETH ABBOTT 
134 N. Harris Columbus 42, Ohio 





EU TL ToS 
HBT 


Compiled by Homer Rodeheaver 
value in a 
Ort el mee) 
hi MSS mee ti L Trot at) 
hymns and popular gospe! 
songs . . . also some of 
the newest gospel songs 
UaMceXok tt: MeL Mitek thet 


Order today. 100 copies, not prepaid $20.00. 


The RODZHEAVER HALL-MACK Co. 
105 Ninth St. @ Winona Lake, Indiana 


Wonderful 
small book! 
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them finance a revision. They want to 
make their witness clear. 

A dramatic development of this never- 
ceasing process came to light after V-J 
Day. During the long months of the 
Pacific war and particularly as the bomb- 
ing of Japan’s cities became heavier, the 
oficers of the American Bible Society 
felt a deeper and deeper concern for 
the welfare of the Japan Bible Society, 
formed in 1939, to which the American 
Bible Society had deeded its beautiful 
Bible House in downtown Tokyo. The 
building was only eight years old when 
the war began. When the curtain rose 
again there stood the Bible House. It 
had been robbed of its elevators and all 
metal trim but not a demolition bomb 
had found it. Fire from a nearby build- 
ing, however, had leaped to its two up- 
per stories and gutted them. Among the 
losses from this fire were all the refer- 
ence books that had been in use during 
the earlier war years by the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Committee of the Japan 
Bible Society. Shortly before the war 
this committee had started upon their 
task of revising the Old Testament 
which had needed it badly for many 
years. They had gone right on with 
their work during the war, having com- 
pleted Hosea, the Book of Psalms and 
part of Job. Fortunately the manu- 
script of their work had escaped the fire 
but all their reference books, among 
them works in Greek, English, Hebrew 
and German had been destroyed. These 
have since been replaced through the 
American Bible Society and the Secre- 
tary of the Japan Bible Society has re- 
cently written that they are looking for- 
ward very soon to the printing of their 
new version of the Old Testament. 

A visitor to the Bible House in New 
York recently said, after hearing the 
story of how the Bible had now appeared 
in all the principal languages of men. 
“Well, your job will be all done before 
many years have passed.” The answer 
was, “No, it will never be done.” Even 
though the entire Bible were tomorrow 
to appear in the last of the list of lan- 
guages of men, the work of revision— 
keeping the wicks of God trimmed, 
keeping the witness clear—will go on 
till the Kingdom comes. 

Consider the fact of the Mandarin 
Bible, used more widely than any other 
inChina. It took its final form in 1919— 
the result of long careful work by a 
committee composed of both mission- 
aries and Chinese scholars. Its basis, 
however, was ‘the earlier work of mis- 
sionaries from the West. It is a great 
book and has been highly praised by 
top scholars in China, but, after all, it is 
not a Chinese book. It is primarily the 
work of foreigners. How would we feel 
if, instead of our King James English 
Bible, we had a Bible that had been 
originally translated by Turks and Egyp- 
tans? We would never be satisfied till 
we had a Bible translated from the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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352 Pages 
only $70 a 100, 
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344-T6 North Waller Ave., 


FREE 


SAMPLE 


p TES 
"The Song 


See what “striking power” it has for the con- 
quest of Souls in this great day of spiritual opportunity. Send 
for FREE sample—no cost—no obligation except to consider 
its worth in the work of your Church or Sunday School. “The 
grandest. book I’ve ever seen in my fourteen years in the 
ministry,” writes a California pastor. “Our Church is a sing- 
ing Church,” says another minister, “and “Tabernacle Hymns 
Number Four’ just fits our needs.” 


Many Features and Advantages 


“Tabernacle Hymns Number Four” has the spiritual depth and 
tone, and that strong, triumphant Evangelical appeal required 
TODAY. The heart-hungry, groping after God, are satisfied and 
led to Salvation by its life-changing songs and Scripture readings. 

Build your “Advance” program around this book of amazing 
power—the latest and best of the Tabernacle series. Outstrips 
its predecessors—embraces a wider range of spiritual experience 
and more richly emphasizes fundamental truths. 

In this “Song Book of the Nation” you will find the cream of 
beloved hymns and songs that never die and beautiful new com- 
positions—a rich assortment of Devotional, Second Coming, Blood, 
Promise, Testimony, Consecration, Evangelistic and Children’s 
numbers—God’s whole plan 
of Redemption. 


Satisfies young and old. A book of 
quality and character in contents, 


SG CRE GAME WEEDS TRE! GE we WO 
TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO., 


material, and binding. Attractive I 
cloth covers, tinted edges—and 
priced surprisingly low. 
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Book of the Nation’ 
at NO COST to YOU! 





Mail Coupon for FREE Copy 


344-16 North Waller Avenue Chicago 44, Ill. 


Please send us FREE sample of ‘“Tabernacle Hymns Num- 
ber Four’’ as we need new song books in our Church. 


Membership____ 
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Film reviews and ratings by the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, cooperating with 
the Protestant Film Commission, Inc. 


N THIS suspense-laden melodrama, 
replete — with deeply — spiritual 
truths for those who will recognize them, 
we have a return to the medieval “mo- 
rality plays” which were the forerunners 


some 


of Renaissance drama on the continent 
and in England. “Angel on My Shoul- 
der” has the Faustian theme of a man 
selling his soul to Satan. Produced by 
Charles R. Rogers and released through 
United Artists. it is a modernized ver- 
sion of the struggle between good and 
evil in the human soul and in the world 
at large. 

An underworld character just released 
from the penitentiary, Paul Muni (as 
Eddie Kagle) is met at the gate by a 
former henchman named Smiley, who 
promptly kills him. In hell, Muni turns 
out to be an incorrigible and therefore 
comes to the special attention of the 
Devil (Claude Rains). The Devil, re- 
ferred to throughout the picture as 
“Nick,” notes in Muni a_ striking re- 
semblance to one Judge Parker who on 
earth is giving the nether regions no 
little trouble by his energetic efforts for 
good government, 
and juvenile protection. 

Nick offers Muni the chance to re- 
turn to earth to get even with his 
former pal who dispatched him hither, 
providing he will “do a little job” for 
him. The little job turns out to be the 
thwarting of the good judge’s endeavors. 
Muni promptly agrees, and the two of 
them arrive in due time at the scenes of 
KKagle’s misspent life. Muni enters the 
judge’s body and takes control of things 
—a development which puzzles all the 
judge’s friends and supporters, and, most 
of all, his fiancée, Anne Baxter. 

But in the process of sabotaging all the 
judge’s plans, Muni learns about ways 
of life he hitherto never knew existed— 
the love of a good woman, the loyalty of 
friends, the satisfying life lived by a man 
who unselfishly is devoted to bettering 
the chances of the underprivileged. All 
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civic righteousness 


“ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER” 


FROM THIS MODERNIZED VERSION OF THE ANCIENT MORALITY 
PLAY, YOU WILL GET ENGROSSING ENTERTAINMENT. BUT YOU‘LL 
GET MORE: A STRONG SERMON ON SIN‘’S SURE WAGES. 





nase 


‘ 


Lapeer 





Reincarnated in a crusading judge fighting for civic betterment, Paul Muni 
is torn between the new view on life and love given him by the real judge’s 
fiancee, Anne Baxter, and the demands of his satanic sponsor, Claude Rains. 





this, plus Miss Baxter’s willingness to 
marry him as soon as possible, provides 
the foil for the plans of the ever-present 
and clever Nick. Torn between the two 
forces, Muni eventually comes to the 
climax where his fiancée takes him to 
the parsonage of an elderly minister for 
the ceremony. 

They wait while the preacher is prac- 
ticing his next Sunday’s sermon—its 
theme, the necessity of resisting tempta- 
tion by “shunning the Devil but heeding 
the angel on your shoulder.” The sermon 
contains some pertinent remarks on the 
marriage. Muni’s_ con- 
science, reactivated, does its work and 
he makes his first decent decision, not 
to marry Miss Baxter and thus mess up 
her life. Back at the judge’s house he 
finds Smiley, and Nick urges Muni to 
get his revenge. He is saved from that 
necessity by Smiley falling out the win- 
dow. The judge awakens; he is himself 
again: and Nick and Muni head _ back 
from whence they came, with the former 
disappointed at the failure of his plans 
and the latter glad to take his punish- 
ment in view of his new conception of his 
crimes against society. 

The above only sketches the plot. The 
film’s force must be seen to be felt. It 
is as strong as a sermon, a sermon whose 
text is “The wages of sin is death.” At 
no time is there any disrespect shown the 


seriousness of 


Deity. Paul Muni’s interpretation of 
“Eddie” is superb; the struggle in his 


soul can be clearly observed. And as for 
Claude Rains, he is no less than brilliant 
as the clever “Nick,” tempting, taunting, 
tantalizing, and so very plausible. 

Many lessons can be garnered from 
this modern morality play. Among them 
these two: the powers of evil can be 
overcome: and lack of opportunity, 
teamed with bad environment, does not 
make for good citizenship, especially 
when religious influence is lacking. And 
the words from Ephesians 6:11 might 
as well have been blazoned on the screen, 
so implicit do they appear in the denoue- 
ment: “Put on the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil.” 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; YP—Young People; F—Family 


HOLIDAY IN MEXICO. (GM). 
For pure beauty of color, magnificent 
settings, exquisite handling of all  ar- 
tistic elements and skilled treatment of 
adolescent romance, this is delightful. It 
deals with the busy life at the American 
Embassy in Mexico City and the lively 
attempts of young Jane Powell to man- 
age her father, Walter Pidgeon, and his 
diplomatic establishment. Getting thor- 
oughly mixed up in young Jane’s web 
are Roddy McDowall, Jose Iturbi, 
Xavier Cugat and Tlona Massey. De- 
spite some night club scenes and social 
entanglements, there is a minimum of 
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casual drinking—in which the young 
people do not partake. The characters, 
even though belonging to sophisticated 
circles, do not have the hard veneer so 
often found in such portrayals. 


CROSS MY HEART. (Paramount). 
A misguided chorus girl with an over- 
active imagination (Betty Hutton) con- 
fesses to a murder she did not commit 
in order to further the career of her 
lawyer fiancé (Sonny Tufts). A “heavy 
theme with an attempted “light” han- 
dling. While the farce does not quite ma- 
terialize, the plot is an amusing combina- 
tion of mystery, comedy and music. A YP 


NOTORIOUS GENTLEMEN. (Uni- 
versal-British). The story of a former 
playboy (Rex Harrison) whose death 
while leading his tank group in action in 
World War II brings back memories to 
one of the girls he left behind. Told in 
flashbacks, it is the chronicle of an ir- 
responsible and misspent life. A 


BLACK BEAUTY. (20th Cent.-Fox). 
With variations, additions and subtrac- 
tions, this filming of Anna Sewell’s novel 
will provide entertainment for the young 
and those who love horses and a senti- 
mental plot. ] F 


CRIMINAL COURT. (RKO). Deals 
with the attempts of a candidate for the 
office of District Attorney (Tom Con- 
way) to clean up a corrupt city govern- 
ment. Story idea is good and well worked 
out, with capable acting. Brings out the 
triumph of justice. A YP 


THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES. 
(Universal) . Exceptionally good Abbott 
and Costello subject, with little of the 
slapstick but all of the comedy usually 
associated with these two. F 


PERSONALITY KID. (Columbia). 
A Ted Donovan story revolving around 
a boy (Ted) who loves animals, a re- 
turned veteran brother (Michael 
Duane) who wants to be a photographer 
instead of working in a soap factory, and 
a burro who gets both into and out of 
trouble. A genial portrayal of small town 
affairs and wholesome family life. F 


THE GREAT DAY. (RKO-British) . 
Dedicated to the work of the “Women’s 
Institutes,” an organization to revive the 
old arts and crafts of the villagers which 
srved in a voluntary civilian capacity 
during the war, the film covers the 
twenty-four hours preceding the “great 
day” Eleanor Roosevelt is to visit the 
Vilage of Denby. Contains good char- 
acter portrayals, plus a good deal of 
food for thought. F 


NIGHT AND DAY. (Warner). An 
American success story featuring the 
cateer of Cole Porter (played by Cary 
Grant). Includes many of the composer’s 
musical numbers, executed with ar- 
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tistry in song, dance and_ orchestral 
renditions. A colorful extravaganza, beau- 
tifully done. (But is all business con- 
nected with producing plays and intro- 
ducing artists and their performances 
such a bibulous occupation?) F 


BLUE SKIES. (Paramount). Done in 
technicolor, this is a setting for the songs 





ONE WAY TO AVOID 


Censorship 


By PAUL F. HEARD 


Fe war demonstrated something that 
the movie-makers would do well to heed. 
It proved once and for all that the effect 
of entertainment motion pictures upon our 
ideals, morals and standards of conduct 
can be controlled! Producers who used to 
argue that it is impossible to do an ‘‘artistic 
and realistic’ job and at the same time 
put across a preachment no longer have a 
leg to stand on. 

During the war the armed services pro- 
duced, in addition to straight training or 
teaching subjects, a large number of so- 
called “‘incentive films.’’ Employing the 
dramatic story technique, and many top- 
grade Hollywood actors and settings, these 
films were just as exciting, just as dramatic, 
as any of the better Hollywood features. 
Yet there was this difference: each film 
was carefully planned and plotted to put 
across a single message, to get specific 
behavior response. 

Taking a leaf from the armed forces’ 
book, the Protestant Film Commission is 
now planning the production of non- 
theatrical films that will attempt the same 
kind of job for the Church: viz., to so 
dramatize the teachings of Christianity, and 
so employ the tested techniques, as to 
stimulate the masses of American people 
toward Christian attitudes and action. 

There’s really nothing new about this 
approach. Much of our great literature is 
great because it not only portrays inter- 
esting characters in interesting situations, 
but because there is behind all this action 
a vibrant message. The casual reader may 
not realize it at the time, but in his enthrall- 
ment with the story he often absorbs a 
‘message’ that may affect his whole life. 

We need more of that ‘‘message”’ in 
motion pictures. Not better techniques— 
we have the best in the world. Not better 
plots—the screen commands today some of 
the world’s best story-tellers. Nor even 
greater acting—the ability of some of the 
stars leaves little to be desired. But the 
modern screen does sorely need better 
ideas. It needs the aid of men who are 
schooled in the great concepts of democracy 
and sociology, psychology and religion, 
who will work with writers in getting these 
concepts into their scripts. And it needs 
writers whose creative abilities are fresh 
enough and vigorous enough to respond to 
the power of such concepts and put them 
into their work. 

May not most of the present hue and 
cry threatening federal censorship be 
traced to the lack of such “‘idea content’’ in 
many Hollywood features? Let Hollywood 
pay more attention to the moral validity 
of its films’ basic ideas, to the portrayal of 
the deeper issues of life, and that hue and 
cry will cease. 


of Irving Berlin and tie popular musie 
of former years. Features Bing Crosby, 
Fred Astaire and Joan Caulfield, whose 
specialized talents are well used in a 
story manufactured to fit. As in most 
pictures of night club life, there is too 
much unnecessary drinking. F 


HOME SWEET HOMICIDE. (20th 
Cent.-Fox) . A clean and interesting story 
combining drama and comedy, with 
plenty of suspense. Deals with a ‘detec- 
tive story writer (Lynn Bari), her three 
bright children who are wise to the ways 
of murder and the sleuthing activities 
connected therewith, and the tangled re- 
sults from their attempts to enhance 
their mother’s reputation when one of 
their neighbors is murdered. F 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE. 
(Paramount) . Celebrating the tenth an- 
niversary of a marriage “perfect” in the 


eyes of their friends, a young couple 
(David Niven and Loretta Young) 


evaluate their connubial state and 
frankly find it lacking. The usual mod- 
ern panacea, divorce, seems to be the 
only way out, but the marriage is saved 
by some common sense. A YP 


Definitely Not Recommended: 


THE KILLERS. (Universal). Based 
on a short story by Ernest Hemingway, 
this is a relentless, sordid and ruthless 
play. Murder and deceit for gain are 
the theme. Unless it be taken as an in- 
dictment of underworld crime, it is a 
pity to put expert technical and artistic 
skill into such an anti-social film. A 


THE BIG SLEEP. (Warner). 
Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall 
are the principals in this involved mys- 
tery in which background, setting and 
music contribute to produce extreme sus- 
pense. However, gambling, needless 
drinking, endless killings, dark motives, 
mental sickness and even the love scenes 
are contrary to all normal, decent living. 

A 
Previously Reviewed and Rated: 


Saratoga Trunk A; The Kid From 
Brooklyn F; Courage of Lassie F; Boys’ 
Ranch F; Cluny Brown F; Renegades F; 
The Stranger A, YP; Sunset Pass F; Do 
You Love Me? F; Vacation From Mar- 
riage A, YP; Anna and the King of Siam F; 
Smoky F; O.S.S. F; Dressed to Kill F; The 
Searching Wind A; Two Smart People 
A, YP; Somewhere in the Night A; One 
More Tomorrow A, YP; Till the End of 
Time A, YP; Dead of Night A, YP; Cen- 
tennial Summer F; Three Wise Fools F; 
Specter of the Rose A; Monsieur Beau- 
caire F; Little Mister Jim F; Sister Kenny 
F; Claudia and David F; Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast F; Canyon Passage F; 
Caesar and Cleopatra F; They Were Sis- 
ters A; Of Human Bondage A; Strange 
Love of Martha Ivers A; Notorious 4; 
Swampfire F; It Shouldn’t Happen to a 
Dog A, YP. 
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Tribute 


Through the long, long years the proud, 
clear music of MAAS Genuine Cathedral Chimes 
will pay reverent homage to the memory of 


those we have loved.... 


No memorial provides a finer tribute than this — 
that the past may live on in the melody and tones 


of the world’s most beautiful music. 


MAAS Chimes are made not only to provide superb 
outside chimes, or carillons, but inside organ 
cathedral chimes as well. A dealer near you will 


arrange a demonstration on request. 


5 
ept. H, 3015 ber TTT Ted ry 


eT) CU et 26, Cali¢ 
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DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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The Maas Organ Company 


That Smile 
of Confidence! 


A T § Annuity checks 
are always on time— 
during illness they are 
especially welcome. 


Your guide to this se- 
cure investment is our 
new illustrated book- 
let, Investmenis Uniim- 
ited—which is yours for 
the asking. 


You may enjoy a gen- 
Since 1825 erous income for life 
ATS has published over while helping the AT S 
1,000,000,000 Tracts and to publish the gospel 
40,000,000 Books to millions in darkness. 

in more than 200 Languages 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Rev. T. Christie Innes, General Secretary 
21 W. 46th St., New York 19, New York 
New England Branch: 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








(Continued from page 101) 


original tongues by scholars born to the 
English language. 

On her first visit to this country dur- 
ing the war, Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
received in her hotel suite one afternoon 
the officers of the American Bible So- 
ciety. We talked about the Bible in 
China. Finally the Madame told us that 
she and the generalissimo were having 
a new translation of the Bible made by 
Chinese scholars. The Book of Psalms, 
according to recent news dispatches. was 
completed in July, 1943 and the New 
Testament was completed in November 
1944. Here is a start for a thoroughly 
Chinese Bible. The same start will some- 
day be made in other so-called mission 
lands where the best Bible they now 
have is one put into their tongue by for- 
eigners. Someday every principal lan- 
guage will possess a Bible translated 
from the original Hebrew and Greek by 
scholars native born to the language 
into which the translation is being made. 
How much clearer the witness will then 
be, how much brighter wicks — thus 
trimmed will burn. 

This then is the miracle of the world’s 
literature. A book written in ancient 
times in languages no longer used in com- 
mon speech by anyone, contains news 
so good that every man who hears it in 
his own tongue wants to hear it as clearly 
as he can. As his language grows and 
changes, the other books of yesterday 
are forgotten and new ones written to 
supplant them—textbooks, novels, poems, 
dramas—but here is a Book that can 
never be replaced. It lives on. As the 
language changes it must be made to 
conform, but never altered—only clari- 
fied in its meanings. 

The Bible is the most ancient Book 
most people know anything about, but 
it is also the most up-to-date. There is 
a worldwide demand that it be kept up- 
to-date. Like the eternal Savior of whom 
it testifies it, too, is timeless. 


NO LAND IS FREE 
(Continued from page 34) 


breakfast now. I’ve broken the news. 
Next month we may be living on possum 
and squirrel, so enjoy your civilized 
rations while you can.” 

When Andy told Dave at noon, the 
boy was happy. They were walking 
home to lunch, and Dave was telling 
about their first basketball practice the 
afternoon before, and of his hopes of 
being star forward on the Harbisonville 
High team. 

“You won’t be on the basketball team 
much longer, son. I’ve something to tell 
you. We’re leaving before the month is 
out, and where we’re going you wont 
have much interest in basketball for a 
while.” 

“Leaving Harbisonville?” Again Dave 
lost step, then caught it determinedly. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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A DIGEST OF THE 
MONTH‘S THINKING 
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F our-fifths of the perjury of the world 
is expended on tombstones, women and 
competitors. 

Lord Delvan 


* * * 


Peace begins in our nurseries. The 
home is the basis of democracy, and the 
cradle is where it is born. 

Helen Hayes 


One improvement we would like to see 
on automobiles is a device to make the 


brakes get tight when the driver does. 
Banking 


* %* 


A pastor needs the tact of a diplomat, 
the strength of Samson, the patience of 
Job, the wisdom of Solomon—and a 
cast-iron stomach. 

James Street, in “The Gauntlet” 


* * * 


There are never two sides to any ques- 

tion; there are always three sides: your 

side, my side and the right side. 
Harold S. Kirby 


* * * 


li all the neglected Bibles were 
dusted simultaneously, we would have 
a record duststorm and the sun would 
go into eclipse for a week! 

David F. Nygren 


* * * 


li 25 persons divide 13 to 12, are we 
to assume that the 13 are right? And 
if one among them should change his 
vote, would truth shift with him to the 
other side? 

John T. Flynn 


| mental freedom is found in the 
willingness of a man who believes a 
thing with all his might to tolerate the 
man who denies it. The freedom which 
comes from indifference has not the 
slightest genuine value. 

Lynn Harold Hough 


* * * 


You cannot just hold onto your faith 
and expect anything much to happen. 
You cannot leave to others the doing 
of what really needs to be done. If 
this vision you have of God does not 
move and drive and pull and tug and 
wrench and twist and hold and stride 
and walk off grimly after Him, it is 
nothing. We stultify it when we use it 
as a solace and no more. This is tc 
take the power of God that swings the 
Stars in their orbits and ask it to do 
nothing but the household chores. 
Paul Scherer 














DIVINE WISDOM IS AVAILABLE FOR DAILY GUIDANCE IN THE 


1947 
SCRIPTURE TEXT 


CALENDAR 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION 


The Scripture Text Calendar performs 
a true service to families everywhere 
by making it convenient to see and 
read God’s will. In addition to its 
treasures of Bible verses, the Scripture 
Text Calendar contains vivid and in- 
spiring pictures, stories, and other 
features that are most profitable for 
home religious instruction. Placed on 
the wall of your home, this calendar 
will act as a faithful guide, answering 
your most earnest questions with wis- 
dom day by day and spreading its 
religious influence throughout the year. 





[223.41 


) S076 9 1611)| 


Size 93% x 16 inches 


MANY INSPIRING FEATURES 


FRONT COVE R—Truly glorifying the front cover is a full-color reproduction 
of Ralph P. Coleman’s masterful painting, “The Prince of Peace.” 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Thirteen famous religious paintings reproduced in 
color. Add these to your collection for framing. 

STORIES OF THE PICTURES—Brief, clearly written stories that increase 
understanding and enjoyment of the monthly pictures. 

SCRIPTURE VERSES—Well-chosen verses that suggest uplifting thoughts 
for daily meditation. 

MOON PHASES—Also Flower and Birthstone of the month. 

CALENDAR PADS in large, easily read figures. Also preceding and suc- 
ceeding date pads on each month for quick reference. 

PRAYER MEETING TEXT AND LESSON offer a most worthwhile Bible 
course for individual or group study. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON assignment and Golden Text 
for each Sunday provide an opportunity for advance study. 

BIBLE READING FEATURE—Each month presents the Scripture Reading 


Feature, “The Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ with daily subjects and 
Bible references. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
Because it has performed a great work in home communities all over the 
country, this calendar is familiar to thousands of families, and is always wel- 
comed as an honored guest. This is why it is so easy to sell and so gratefully 
received. The profit you realize is substantial, and the knowledge that you are 
benefiting many people by distributing it, is a gratifying thought. Selling 
instructions accompany orders of 100 or more calendars. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


Quantity Cost Sell For Profit Quantity Cost Sell For Profit 

100 Calendars...... $18.50 $30.00 $11.50 300 Calendars...... $49.50 $90.00 $40.50 

200 Calendars...... 35.00 60.00 25.00 500 Calendars...... 77.50 150.00 72.50 
Single copy, 30c; 4 copies $1.00; 12 copies $3.00; 25 copies $6.00; 50 copies $10.00. 


All prices slightly higher in Canada. 
BOOKSTORES ATTENTION:—Write for special proposition on Messenger Calendars. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
ORDER MESSENGER SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDARS FROM YOUR OWN 
PUBLISHING HOUSE OR MESSENGER CORPORATION, AUBURN, INDIANA 
GENTLEMEN :—Kindly ship me at once Messenger Scripture Text Calendars for 1947. 
Enclosed please find remittance in the sum of $ 


I ID acca scans cassecsiarsiasssssnsesscdarasnisnesssnsassnemniseceatanicliaicvassiaesiegiastshaassbetmmimmmiatensieasibiabasisaiidiadiibmaneammniianiaaadaa 
DAE sccritcicinsnnnrioncsnsasiasnincsnatiilasapsbhchabevbintitph not sacabciacinissitee lost sep deal caiiemenaniniabiaaen maaan 
CIE T decdenccnticsnsdbrnisuunsietinsbichtincmateinadestnibeainen ababioce si SE ia casa ees ees thigeeaciicnntdacndiiaies 
NOE icscreisenenssescsen Ksciuikivepconaeeebiaaees .... Church Officer .. 


IMPORTANT:—If you do not have a charge account with us at present—send cash with your 
order; or if you desire 30 days’ credit send three business references. 


CALENDARS ARE NOT RETURNABLE 
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BIBLE LOVERS’ STUDY QUARTERLY eee coll 


(Continued from page 104) boys 

“ ’ * 3 early. 
Say, where re we goin’, pop—I mean, dinse 
dad? You got a better job somewhere? iy te 
6 * i. Seca ago h 
Much better.” Then Andy Ives told aovin 


his boy what lay ahead of them, and why operat 


he had made the break. “We'll have to The 
~work, Dave. It’ll take hard, backbreak- o'clock 


ing work to make a farm like we want 


n the 
out of that wilderness.” loaded 
Comments on the International Uniform “T can werk,” Dave said simply. ‘bony yard. 
© of the corner of his eye, he reviewed the owalbes 
Lesson Topics fact that he was almost as tall as his es t 
By father. He took a deep breath, swelling had fe 
his chest, and felt good over the “we” it the 


e e . 

Spirit-filled writers that his dad had used. “I can do a man’s regrett 
work,” he said, and flexed his arm and fom % 
shoulder muscles by way of assurance years. 
that he had stamina and _ strength The b 


* $1.25 a year, payable in advance ear : The | 
35c a quarter, single copy oe He was lively at noon that day, wt i 


, for everyone knew of the venture now and br 
and all were talking excitedly. : 
* 30c each a quarter, two or MOFe COPIES | OM ve a huce white house with dhe 
to one address big columns,” Hope predicted, “and a for sec 
park for a front yard. We'll call it ‘Ives’ She 
. Acres.’ ” side he 
Send in your order today “She wants to be a Scarlett O'Hara of and he 
CN the swamps,” Dave put in. “Gal, you'd of bad 
better come down to earth; you'll skin we're ¢ 
your nose on a cloud.” “P’'m 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS Andy was already making plans for hard as 
the move. “I’ve spoken to Joe Wilson ‘Kt a 
Cleveland ‘ Ohio about his truck,” he said. “We can get at Whi 
it. Two of Joe’s hired boys will drive the from N 
truck, and we'll all go down in the car low cot 
Bible Catalogue together.” He paused, looking about the see gat 
REQUEST—FREE— Sunday School Literature and Sup-| table. and they knew he had a little gray 1 
(gently white) plies Catalogue bombshell to toss. “I plan to sell the car banked 
Book Catalogue down there,” he added calmly. way p 
“To sell the car?” Kate asked in cotton 
amazement. “What will we do without and gui 
WE P YO | it, Andy?” “Doe 
POR SELLING FIFWY. $1 Bonet FOR. B IBLE DOM INO ES “Considerable walking,” he informed place?” 
Senne See Sn te Sa ra tas AMELES) || Bible veraes. Order early tor Christmas gifts. | her, “Look, everybody,” he hurried on, “No 
| caeEsrit' Sans BS" ES Ba, warre paws, wy, | BIBLE DOMINOES, 3 Kinloch St., Milford, Conn. | noting Hope’s look of pain and Dave's better, 
startled expression, “we'll need a lot of we're g 
things to start off down there. Tools, “Hov 
mules, a wagon, some fertilizer in the clear en 
atl Cou € More appropriate * * | spring, and—” she ask 
“Next year,” said Granny, “we'll all “We’ 


Wty — be going baref samenwad : 
\ going barefooted, wearing poke bon- crosscut 
s— wh i S diliins oe ig nets and skin caps, according to our sex; burn. 1 
OLA nals and we won’t give a whoop about a car. bother 
: ——— We'll be snorting like fillies in 1900 and They 
dashing into the brush every time we miles t 
rist smell gasoline. You wait!” countys 
“All joking aside,” Andy said earnest- were sh; 
ly, “I’m proud that you’re with me on seated 

Stonoring this deal. It won’t be a lot of fun, I'm owning 


telling you, but there'll be times when over all 
we'll laugh. It’s a big job we’re tackling, less im 
C H R i 5 T M A 5 FO L D E R 5 but I’m tired, worn-out, and disgusted and con 
with the little job I’ve had all these might b 
_ year your friends will appreciate| years, and whether I fail or succeed than th 

the appropriateness of hri , rej > swe , ce 
Ask for the “Sunshine Line” De Luxe patting tinh honors the awe pina — a = ae i = oo 
21 folder Christmas Assortment De Luxe Assortments Nos. 46 and 460 still think I did the right thing in try > ean 
No. 46 with Scripture texts $1.00 COME Seay See Sieeeeneaienyy eee —_ ~i eee : hey 
: : : ; warm cheerful sentiments—for which Of course you did,” said Granny. ended al 
No. 460 without Scripture texts 1.00 the “Sunshine Line” is famous. “And we won't fail. Don’t talk of failing, far beyo 


Andy Ives!” Garage. 
AT YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY & PRODUCTS OF “All right. I won’t any more.” great str 


DEALER a SCIS =" vistinction Moving day was bright and clear and White w 
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cold. Andy and Dave, with two colored 
boys helping, began loading the truck 
early. Kate and Hope carried light 
things to the porch. Granny, who years 
ago had learned the rudiments of safe 
moving, stood on the porch and directed 
operations. 

They had the truck loaded by ten 
o'clock and were ready to go. Kate stood 
on the porch and watched the heavily 
loaded truck ease slowly out of the front 
yard. A lump rose into her throat. She 
swallowed hard against it and blinked 
back tears. It was the first sadness she 
had felt about the new venture, nor was 
it the leaving of Harbisonville that she 
regretted now. It was the cutting loose 
from what had been home for so many 
years. That was it, she told herself. 
The big truckload of household things 
was a jumbled symbol of the home she 
and Andy had made. The uprooting 
and breaking away, visible in the creak- 
ing truck and its varied burden, were a 
threat to her deep-laid woman’s instinct 
for security in a home. 

She didn’t realize that Andy was be- 
side her until his big hand caught hers 
and he said: “Stop it, Kate! I feel kind 
of bad too. It’s still the right thing 
we're doing. Don’t ery.” 

“I’m not,” she said, still swallowing 
hard against thea lump. 

At one thirty of that day they were 
at Whisper, a village less than fifty miles 
from Newcastle. From there on, it was 
low country, and they were beginning to 
see gaunt, brown cypresses hung with 
gray moss. The streams were _ flat- 
banked, sluggish. Alternately, the high- 
way passed through broad vistas of 
cotton land, then thick forests of oak 
and gum and cypress. 

“Does it get worse than this near our 
place?” Kate asked after a while. 

“No worse,” Andy told her. “And not 
better, either. It’s swamp land where 
we're going.” 

“How on earth will you and Dave ever 
clear enough ground to make a crop on?” 
she asked worriedly. 

“We'll have axes and mattocks and a 
crosscut saw. We'll cut and dig and 
burn. We'll get ground cleared. Don’t 
bother about that.” 

They caught the truck a bare five 
miles this side of Newcastle, an old 
countyseat town where class cleavages 
were sharp, where opinions were as deep- 
seated as the belief that the old land- 
owning group should have the authority 
over all others; where what one did was 
less important than one’s background 
and connections; where one’s intelligence 
might be a less effective recommendation 
thn the names graven on the older 
tombstones of the Shady Rest Cemetery 
just east of town. 

They were quickly out of town, for it 
ended abruptly at the bayou woods not 
lar beyond O’Grady’s Filling Station and 
Garage. They were driving between two 
steat stretches of cotton fields, both still 
white with the unpicked crop. All were 
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e A new set of color slides for your Christmas program — just 


released. Made by a world famous producer in beautiful natural 
colors, this “packaged” program entitled “Christmas Blessings”, 
solves your problem for successful Christmas services this year 


in Church and School. 


Complete, inspirational—a grand total of 40 slides in 
natural color, 2x2 inches in size, produced especially 
for worship program use. “‘Christmas Blessings” 
comes with complete program guide—seventy recita- 
tions covering Old Testament prophecies, the Birth 
of Jesus, the Visit of the Wise Men, the Meaning of 
Christmas Today. Carefully prepared, strictly Biblical 
in content, non-denominational in character—a 
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Write your 
dealer fora 
FREE sample 
copy of the pro- 
gram guide for 
“* Christmas 
Blessings.’” 


Christmas worship service that will not be forgotten. 

Christmas Service Bulletin—a beautiful four- 
color reproduction of a scene from “Christmas Bless- 
ings’’ printed on a good quality white paper with a 
special finish on picture side and soft finish for mimeo- 
graph on inside. Write your dealer for your supply. 
Also ask for Christmas cards, beautiful four-color 
scenes from the Christmas Story. 


See Your Dealer—Order EARLY! 


Expected demand for “‘Christmas Blessings’’ urges prompt action. 
When writing for sample copy of program guide, also ask for 
complete information on new series of hymn-slides for Christmas, 
all in natural colors and 2x2 inches in size. Project your favorite 
Christmas hymn in color. 


Color circular giving full list of CHURCH-CRAFT 
Bible Story Slide Sets FREE from your dealer on request 
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How to be Thrifty 
Though Generous 


You can increase health, happiness, education and Christian 
living throughout the world 


AND AT THE SAME TIME 


You can provide for yourself an improved income, greater 
security and an increase of happiness through freedom from 


financial worry 


By the Use of Our Annuity Plan 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 


~ 


Through wars and all 
financial depressions 
during the past seventy 
years the Mission 
Boards of the Metho- 
dist Church have made 
all annuity payments 
on the day they were 
due. 


Gentlemen: 


Name.... 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, Methodist Church 
CH-62, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me information concerning your annuity plan. 


AND MAIL 
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Live 
Triumphantly 


“# QUIET HOU 


HELPER in the time of trouble—an 

inspiring companion in happiness — 
this devotional guide is helping thousands 
to avoid defeat and to live victoriously 
through faith. Each quarterly issue con- 
tains 90 daily devotions consisting of (1) 
@ Bible verse, (2) a meditation, (3) a 
prayer and (4) a thought to carry through 
each day. 


Write at once for your copy of this key 
to happiness and release, and receive 365 
daily devotions for only 25c. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


> DAVID C. COOK Publishing Co. « 
800-QR N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
) Enclosed please find $ 
» yearly subscriptions to The QUIET ¢ 
; HOUR at 25c each. Club Rate — 5 or 
more copies to one address 5c each ( 
> per quarter. q 
Name 
» Address 
State 
' f am a [] Layman, [] Pastor, 


> C) S. S. Supt., 1] S. S. Teacher. 
AA_4 . @ 22 2.2.2 





You can go into 
business for your- 
self. Learn the 
Stephenson Meth 
od of making and 


WANT 70 BE 
INDEPENDENT? sic. os 


Not medical—not chiropody. Men and women earn 
S50-$100 weekly in this respected profession. 
Learn at home on easy terms, no other capital 
needed No goods to buy. no agency. you become 
your own boss at once, Write for our free booklet! 


THE STEPHENSON METHOD 
7911 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


btsieesiieel ia By 
CSE ALA 
4 fy It’s Gay, Jolly! 
; z Lavishly illustrated 
m Children’s Christmas book 
jammed _ with stories, Carols, 
Poems, Drawings, Photos, Fea- 
tures, etc. All done in gay COL- 
ORS! Big 8'!2x11” size with 5 
color cover. Will brighten, cheer 
any child’s Christmas—age 6-60! 
It’s all NEW! Contains: NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS (13 illus.); 
CHRISTMAS CAROL (17 illus.): 
Dozen other features! 50c copy, 
3—$1.25; 6—$2.25; 12—$4.00. Im- 
mediate delivery while supply 
lasts. Money back guarantee. 


Box 591-BF LYNN, MASS. 
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| quiet now, like people at a play, waiting 
| for the curtain to rise. 
|the place where they would stop and 


It was not far to 


unload the truck and begin a new life, 
and each of them was intently studying 
the countryside. 

Andy passed the truck and drew away 
from it, staying a quarter of a mile 
ahead. “We turn off not far from here,” 
lhe said. “The car will have to lead the 
The road’s kind of winding out 
| through the woods.” 

This was rank understatement. After 
\they had turned off the highway, the 
|road was tortuous. Finally they reached 
|a rough low stream. 
There were no railings on the bridge, 
and the heavy planks groaned and 
popped loosely as the truck eased over 
them. It was Lost Bayou, so Andy said. 
| And it wasn’t far from there to the end 
lof their journey. 

Kate was pale now, her heart pound- 
ling. She hadn’t dreamed that it would 
be this much of a ! Hope’s 


| Way. 





bridge across a 


wilderness! 
eyes were wide, and her lips were parted 
and dry. Dave looked puzzled. Granny 
sat very straight, ready for anything. 

They eased around a curve where the 
road was so narrow that berry vines and 
thorn-tree limbs made scratchy sounds 
on the sides of the car. 

“Yonder it is!” Andy announced. “See 
our house?” 

They looked and saw a leaning shack 
on a slight rise. Huge oaks and pecans 
towered above it. Saplings and_ briars 
grew at each end. A sad-looking stick- 
and-mud chimney stuck up from the 
west end. Its top, which had once been 
square, was now crumbled and broken 
and ragged. Through the roof near the 


Now on Mondays 
ABC NETWORK 


Hear the favorite hymns 
of famous people, and 


your own favorites, too... on 


“CLUB TIME” 


Presented by the Makers of 
CLUB ALUMINUM 


Hammercraft Waterless Cookware 
on Greeting Cards, 


AVE Books, Bibles, etc. 


Write today for MONEY-SAVING offer on leading Evan- 
gelical items nationally known. More for your money 
in Christmas gifts, personal wants and §.S. needs. 
Complete list FREE. Prompt Service. Inquire now} 


® Agents WANTED 


Get full particulars. Be first Christian in your locality to seize this 
opportunity. Good Season — Big Profits—Get Started! Address 


NEWBERRY SUPPLY CO, 
568 WILLIAM STREET CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 


PLAY S—F£,%,f.& 
CATALOG 
HEUER‘S 1946-‘47 Catalog lists best-selling 3-Act 
and 1-Act plays suitable for church, school, ond 
community groups. Also Entertainment Books. . . 
Christmas, Patriotic, Banquet, Party, Stunt, Minstrel, 
Pageants, Pantomimes, Make-up, also Wigs, Beards, 
Mustaches. All orders filled day received. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids lowa 








east end of the structure, a rusty joint 
ward, either in mute testimony to the 


effort to point the direction in which 
civilization lay. 

“The land we’ve taken up lies south 
of the house, mostly,” Andy told them. 
“The timber’s not as big down that 
way.” 

Kate wanted to say something bright 
and encouraging, for she knew how eager 
Andy was for them to like it; but for 
the life of her she could think of nothing 
that would sound just right. There was 
a heavy, cold feeling deep inside her. 

Hope asked, “Are the Indians friendly 
around here?” That helped a little. 

Granny said, “I think it’s lovely!” 

Andy backed around between two big 
pecan trees, out of the way of the truck, 
and they piled out. The women started 
|for the shack; Andy and Dave waited 
‘for the truck to complete its cautious 
| backing as the driver lined the rear end 
| of it up with the small entrance of the 
| cabin. 
| Finally, the back end of the truck was 
| in position, about six feet from the door. 
|The driver cut the motor, and they 
began unloading. 

(To be continued) 
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of stovepipe reached up, leaning north- | 


southwind’s strength or in a desperate | 


Extension courses, under- 
th PLE graduate and graduate levels, 
I in Arts, Law, Theology, Bible 
study; granting appropriate 
degrees. Low costs. If You 
} | Wish to Keep ALIVE, Keep 
Studying. 
TEMPLE HALL COLLEGE & SEMINARY 
McNabb, Illinois 
If you find a single OBNOXIOUS line in any book pur- 
chased from us, return the book at once and we will 
refund DOUBLE THE AMOUNT you paid for it! Send 
titles of books wanted-—-new or old—or write today 
for FREE catalog listing hundreds GOOD BOOKS. 
THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 
3703 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
We Do Not Sell “Obnoxious” Books! 


BOK ASSORTMENTS 
aaa 


Get top sales and profits’ 
from this DeLuxe Sample 
Line of nationally known, 
extra quality, popular 
priced Christmas Cards, 
agnificent, colorful, right up 
to date in quality, art, design. 
SAMPLE FREE S0°"51.0" 
Sample sent 
FREE. Get this assortment be- 
fore you start. It’s tops in profit- 
making for greeting card sales- 
people everywhere. Also com- 
plete line of Bibles, Books, 
Stationery and Everyday Cards. 
Rush name today for your start- 
ing offer. 
WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept, 5% 
Ex257 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 12, Cal. 
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DIAMONDS 


Whendiamond-dazzling Zircons from 
the mines of far-away mystic 5am 
are so effective and inexpensive 
Thrilling beauty, stand acid, true 
backs, full of FIRE! Exquisite mount- 
ings. See before you buy. Write for 
FREE catalog. 


National Zircon 
Co., Dept. 38 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
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TEA TIME CHAT 


(Continued from page 35) 





tremendous attraction. One of the neigh- 
boring ranch owners donates a_ steer 
which is raffled off, and the evening sup- 
per is prepared and served in true South- 
western style. The evening is celebrated 
in true fiesta fashion, very colorful cos- 
tumes fill the streets, singing and danc- 
ing make up the major events and the 
day which has become part of the com- 
munity’s life and customs is stored away 
as a happy memory, mingling with all the 
others of former years when cooperative 
planning and working proved to be the 
basis of successful living. 

We seem to be jumping around the 
country a bit, but I just can’t seem to 
get ideas from one section all at one time. 
But then, we don’t all live in the 
section so why contributions 
from different 
passed these two suggestions on to me; 
she wanted me to tell vou about 

One group in church 
most a whole vear on this idea . . 
make Valentine handkerchiefs! With 
red linen, they finish the edge and design 

heart in one corner in Italian hem- 
stitching. Their first efforts were so 
successful and people asked for more 
and more so they had to extend their 
working period, and they find that they 
have to start just about now to meet the 
demand. A thriving wouldn’t 
you say? 

And the other idea is along the book 
club line. For many years now. book 
clubs have been very popular, and I have 
watched them their progress with 
less and less interest and enthusiasm be- 
cause I’ve felt them to be very disap- 
pointing. The usual thing is for them to 
end up in tea-drinking and knitting par- 
ties, and while both are very pleasant. I 
don’t think they are worth too many re- 


same 
not have 
sections? A Californian 
them: 
al- 
. they 


her works 


business, 


and 


peats. But not so with this group. The 
social hour consists of a luncheon. Round 


Robin Luncieon 
the book angle is seriously. 
A committee decides on twelve books 
(twelve members making up the group) 
and a fourth of the books must be of a 
religious neture. This committee doesn’t 
hesitate to use many different sources of 
information to get challenging as well 
as interesting books in all fields, or many 


they call them—but 
taken very 


fields. Then at each meeting, a paper is 
given, not merely a review, but a 


thoughtful approach to the book in re- 
lationship to other works of the authors, 
or in comparison to other books on the 
same subject. That means that the one 
giving the paper does more than read one 
book, she has really to do some studying, 
and then brings to the group a richness 
fom her study, which broadens and 
heightens the interest of her listeners, as 
well as deepens their enjoyment of the 
book when they have their turn to read 
it. It sounds like a group I’d like to be- 


long to, and that’s always a good test of 
a group. 
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| know its SAF 
in Septic tanks 


Scientific tests have proved it. 
Sani-Flush won’t harm septic 
tanks or their action. This means 
septic tank owners can have abso- 
lutely clean toilet bowls the quick, 
easy, Sanitary way—as city people 
have. A clean toilet bowl has no 
odor. Sani-Flushsavesmessy scrub- 
bing. Removes germ-fostering 
stains and film, chemically. It dis- 
infects. Write for free report. 


Effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere, two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Company, Dept. 

167, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 
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Cleanind. 
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Or ° 
‘Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
Hop  FOEFECTIVEOR ow Am 
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Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs 

or symbols; uses ABC’s. Easy to learn: 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for 
a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by 
mail. Used in businesses and Civil Service every- 
where. Write for free booklet and sample _ lesson. 
SPEEDWRITING, Dept. 1011-6, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 





THE HOMECOMING 
(Continued from page 31) 


grumbling to myself about the hard- 
ships. The grumbling just came out in 
the food. But finally I learned to make 
gravy-without-grumbles. In my home 
that’s what we call any kind of friction 
or snarls or difficulties. Grumbles just 
coming out. 

“We learned during the war to take 
care of the people around us. But now 
we're learning how to love even the 
people we can’t see. The way that | 
woman in Memphis, Tennessee, must 
have loved me.” 

She was quiet a long moment, then 
she said, “No wonder America is such a 
rich nation. The people are rich and 
generous inside themselves.” 

The packages from America are filled 
with imagination and humor and under- | 
standing, and you’d be proud to have a, 
part in sending them. Dried fruits, | 
canned meats, dehydrated soups, rice, | 
and soap, and seasonings are most need- | 
ed. You’d be amazed at the variety of | 
things we can pack in that seven edible | 
pounds the Post Office Department al- 
lows. In addition, we may add four in- 
edible pounds underwear, a frock, 
men’s shirts, bath towels . anything. 
Everything is welcome. In a home where 
I was visiting, a package arrived which 
contained a blue chiffon evening dress. 
I blushed at the inappropriateness when | 
it was unpacked. But the recipient wel- 
comed it, even though what she was 
needing was a woolly nightgown. 

Most American packages are compas- 
sionately appropriate. They bring much 
more than food and raiment. They 
bring good will; they release a return 
charge of good will which will heal much 
of the prejudice and misunderstanding 
which none of us can afford to indulge, 
if freedom is to survive upon this earth. 

Traveling is a strange shaking up of 
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Write today for a copy of a 40-page FREE 
BOOK which explains Piles, Fistula, other rectal 
ailments and associated colon and stomach condi- 
tions. Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1102, 926 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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the mind. The mind is usually a quiet 
| musing, which ticks along at its accus- 
tomed pace. But during a journey, ev- 
| erything seems shaken up, so that the 
| merest impression is in motion, like the 
flakes of a snow storm. The mind indeed 
| becomes like one of those old-fashioned 
paper weights we knew as children, a 
glass ball with a tiny village inside. It 
sat on a desk, quiet and serene, but 
when you picked it up, a wild snow 
storm came to life within the glass, which 
swirled and whirled long after the ball 
was laid down again. Travel is said to 
be “broadening”; I think rather it is 
“stirring.” 

But only a little more stirring than 
coming home! Indeed, the coming home 
may be really the purpose behind the 
whole journey! We need to turn our 
eyes away, sometimes, from the custom- 
ary daily beatitude of home, so that we 
may glimpse how great and good home 
is. So that we can take what we have, 
and give it freely wherever it is needed. 
For only so can it be kept. 
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CROSSWISE 
= STITCH 
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MAKE FOUR LONG 
STITCHES TO PAD 
BUTTON HOLE 


Why Pay More! 
UR Oe Umm e 
Cle ced) ee aC 
Mark Linens, Sew on Buttons, etc... 
in One-Half Usual Time! 


No longer need you dread making button holes! 
Now, with our invention, it’s as easy as basting! 
Enables you to make button holes twice as fast as 
before, easier, better, and cheaper! Guaranteed 
to fit any sewing machine regardless of age or make! 
So simple to use, even a ten-year-old girl can 
operate it! Many other_uses, too! Darn stockings 
perfectly, mark linens, lace curtains and clothing 
ffir faster, easier and better than before! With it 
you'll also be able to sew crossways, backwards, 
irwaras or in ANY direction! We send you com- 
lete invention, including Button Hole Ruler, 
oop, Illustrated Instructions, etc.! Order NOW? 
Save time and money! 
For promptness we will 
33 Bet)! send marvelous needle 
a Mae ml a threader with which 
you may thread even 
finest thread in the dark! Also, handy plastic 
thimble! Don’t delay. Send order TODAY! 


Simply mail oy 
SEND NO MONEY! iver 
mailman 69c plus 


stage charges. Or, if you send money with order, 
WE pay postage. We GUARANTEE that our 
Button Hole Maker will work as well or better 
than others regardless how much you pay. So why 
pay more. We have over a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. You will be pleased, too! SPECIAL! 
3 for $2.00! Order NOW! 


WESTERN STATIONERY COMPANY 
Dept. 527-m, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


BACKACHE, 


LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don’t just complain and do nothing about them, 
Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 
attention, 

The kidneysare Nature’s chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood, They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
achesand dizziness, Frequent or scanty passages with 
smarting and burning sometimes shows there is some- 
thing wrong with your kidneys or bladder. . 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 40 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 

elp the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
ous waste from the blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 


‘TRY DR. BARRON’S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron’s New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
LOW! Soft. Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired. aching feet!"’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief. 
ORTHOCO., II! W. 83 ST. Dept. 90P, N.Y.C.24 


HOW CAN 1 FIND OUT? 


Information can be discreetly developed on any 
matter, person, problem or subject, anywhere, 
through our international facilities. Established 
1922. We invite your inquiries in confidence. 
WILLIAM A. HERMAN é 
170 Broadway New York 7, New York 
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THEY SAID IT WOULDN’T WORK 
(Continued from page 46) 


evangelism. One of the most successful 
appeals in a rural field was during haying 
season, and another during harvest time. 
“NOW is the acceptable time.” 

In spite of the pessimists, Vermont is 
an exceptionally good field in which to 
work. We know that Roman Catholics 
are moving into the state, encouraged 
and financially assisted, we believe, by 
their Chureh—which is something Prot- 
estants have not had sense enough to do. 
Ambitious young people leave the state, 
but the same is true in all other rural 
territory all over the nation. There are 
rural slums and backward communities. 
But are not all these conditions all the 
more reason for our church leaders to 
give their best to the situation? Having 
more non-member Protestants than 
members, and finding that they do re- 
spond to evangelistic effort, there still 
are enough people for a generation of 
steady advance in Vermont churches. 
Many communities are “mostly Prot- 
estant,” and many townships have only 
one church and that Protestant. In ad- 
dition, other agencies such as the school, 
the grange, and the service clubs show 
special deference to the leadership of the 
minister. Vermont still puts more names 
in “Who’s Who in America” proportion- 
ately, than any other state in the nation. 

Winning youth for Christ and the 
good life in Vermont takes a variety of 
forms. There are interesting and inspir- 
ing summer institutes, both denomina- 
tional and interdenominational, in abun- 
dance. Here Christian decisions and 
dedications made, and here broad 
and deep insights grip young people. 
Another effective form of service is found 
in the Caravans of devoted young lead- 
ers who come to a church and commu- 
nity for a week to show local young 
people how enticing and valuable youth 
work really is. These Caravaners give a 
whole summer of service without pay. 
Baptist and Congregational state organ- 
ations have full-time workers with 
youth, and the Methodists will have 
part-time service of such a leader soon. 
The Vermont Church Council also has 
a Youth Director. In one community a 
Methodist Youth Fellowship adopted a 
small church in a nearby neighborhood. 
Membership classes for youth are found 
in most churches over the state. Then to 
implement youth work. youth organiza- 
tions connect up with the pressing hu- 
man, national and world issues in order 
to take their part in building tomorrow’s 


are 


world a decent, safe and_ progressive | 


place in which to live. 

In rural Vermont most of the ministers 
now accept Paul’s example: “I have 
instructed you publicly and from house 
to house.” Pastoral visiting with a pur- 
pose is returning to an important place 
in the minister’s schedule. The method 
of Christians through history is to go 
where people are, if they do not come 
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: Within two seconds, a 
comet streaking across the 
sky can travel the almost 
unbelievable distance 
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MAKE THIS 
GLASS-OF-WATER TEST 
YOURSELF 


Baver Aspirin starts disintegrating in 

a glass of water within two seconds. 

~Y It does the same in your stomach. 

And this amazing 2-second action is 

\ _ why Bayer Aspirin gives such quick 
rclief from ordinary headaches. 


Within two seconds after you take if, genuine 


Bayer Aspirin is actually ready to go to 
work to bring you 


THREE IMPORTANT 


STEPS... NOT JUST ONE 
give Bayer Aspirin its 2-second speed! 


First, even though aspirin powder 
can be purchased outside, Baver 
makes its own instead, tests it, adds a 
highly effective binder. 

Second, this powder is compressed 
into giant tablets (above left) 18 
times larger than normal. Third, these 
“giants” are crushed back into pow- 


der, sifted, and the Baver tablets so 
familiar to millions are made. 

Bayer technicians could make aspirin 
tablets without taking all three steps. 
But because they do take them, 
Bayer Aspirin starts to disintegrate 
within two seconds . . . hence means 
amazingly fast pain relief! 
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PLUS TAXES 


Lorin Whitney Plays the Chimes 
Enjoy this popular coast to coast radio artist 
whenever you wish. Combination of organ, 
chimes and vibra-harp. Ideal selections for 
home record player or church tower systems. 
This 4 record album features: Come Thou 
Fount, | am Praying for You, The Church’s 
One Foundation, Just as | Am, More Love to 
Thee, Break Thou the Bread of Life, Sweet 
Hour of Prayer, An Evening Prayer and Now 
the Day Is Over. Get this album today! 

Album, $-3,4 Records, 9 numbers, Price..$3.75 plus tax 
On sale at your RECORD DEALER and 
RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE. 


Gdoed 


eecoRros 


Write us for a list 
of other recordings 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of — oe customers. Send postcard 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 52nd 


today for our new 1947 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.’”’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 34 


S64-S66 West Monroe St., Chicago. 6, Illinois 


WHY 
DIDN'T 
MY 
FRIENDS 


TELL 
Ei 


Instead of Calling Me a Crank? 


Sad but true! Very often crankiness drives 
away your friends—spoils your good times. 
If functional nervous disturbances such as 
Sleeplessness, Excitability, Restlessness or 
Nervous Headache sometimes trouble you, 
Miles Nervine is a real friend that stands by 
you ... Miles Nervine helps you to relax, to 
calm down, to enjoy refreshing sleep. Get it 
at your drug store. CAUTION: Use only as 
directed. Liquid 25c and $1.00. Effervescent 
tablets 35c and 75c. Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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where you are. There is no substitute 
for personal interest in men’s spiritual 
welfare, personally presented; especially 
in days of such urgency as now press 
upon us. Moreover, public utterance 
and pulpit presentation these Christian 
leaders are delivering messages which are 
unmistakable in direction and instruc- 
tion. The young preachers are especially 
keen in this field. 

In considerable numbers, there are 
small churches which have no leadership 
among the laity who can take the initi- 
ative in evangelism. For such, a 
procedure has been devised. Two small 
churches in a single township had a 
membership of 70, and a total of 150 
Protestant families. The district super- 
intendent and an interim pastor’ pre- 


new 


| pared lists of non-members, set a day for 


enlisted the service of eleven 
neighboring pastors, secured local mem- 
bers to pilot the pastors. They had 
breakfast together at a nearby inn, vis- 
ited during the forenoon, enjoyed dinner 
in the church, called through the after- 
noon, had supper in the church dining 
room, reported their labor. They had 
visited 126 families, 75 of which had one 
or more non-church members. They se- 
cured one person for affiliated member- 
ship, three commitments to the Christian 
life without church mem- 
bership, six decisions for membership in 
another church, 11 transfers of member- 
ship to the local church, 35 decisions for 
the Christian life and the local church— 
a total of 126 calls and 56 decisions. A 
service of worship was held in the church 
that evening with encouraging attend- 
ance. 
outside the locality come in and give a 
whole day’s work for a remote commu- 
nity makes 
the people. 
There are certain inescapable observa- 
tions: First: Evangelism is not separate 
from other church activities, it is a 
part of the whole. It deals 
primarily with the will and the emo- 
tions, and these are mighty factors in 
life, both secular and spiritual. Once a 
man is moved to take an open stand for 
the Christian life and the church, he is 
more apt to be seeking 
information about the Christian pro- 
gram, in sending his children to the 
church school, worship at the sane- 
tuary, and in essential social action. 
Second: Any evangelism which places 
Christ foremost in life has an immediate 
potential found in no other agency. It 
provides a quick reversal of thought and 
action in the direction of human welfare 
which other religious procedures do not 
It gives an upthrust to personal 
life together with an interest in larger 
issues; and when operative on a large 
scale, makes for a healthy, wholesome, 
co-operative endeavor—such as_ the 
world needs just now as it needs nothing 
else. It is the instrumentality of the 
moment, and can render mightier aid 
right now than ever it had opportunity 
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to render before in the history of the 
world. Rightly directed. it lifts every- 0 EARLY BI RDS 
thing else in religious and human need. 


“Now God be thanked, who has matched 


us with a day like this.” 
Third: Evangelism must be definitely 
connected with worship in the House 


of God. This weekly exercise of the 
spirit renews, recalls, revitalizes. and ex- 
emplifies the initial decision of the indi- 
vidual. Without worship on Sunday, the 
stride taken toward God and the Chureh 
js not more than half as likely to be 
maintained. It therefore behooves all 
members and organizations within the 
Church to promote. encourage and ex- 
emplify the practice of the presence of 
God in the sanctuary. 


DOC TORREY TAKES A HAND 


(Continued from page 37) 


the Marshall property. There he found 
a check for five hundred dollars awaiting 
him, Judge Colbert having talked with 
the banker over the telephone. The total 
amount collected that day was fourteen 





hundred dollars. 7 A.M. “‘No house-hunting for me to- — achy, due to the need of a laxative. 

The following day the doctor went to day,” moans Mary, “even if those “Honey, we can’t live in hotels for- 
Boston and there contacted a number of advertisements do sound wonderful.” ever,” says her home-loving husband. 
other former pupils. Wherever he went She’s awakened feeling sick and head- “Let me fix youa glass of Sal Hepatica.”’ 
he was successful, and when he finally 


iook the train for home he had added 
seven hundred dollars more to the fund. 

Ten days from the start, Dr. Torrey 
had the required amount in hand—four 
thousand dollars that had been con- 
tributed by rather more than one hun- 
dred former pupils. There was one hon- 
orary pupil besides Dr. Torrey—Old 
Seth Cunningham. who contributed ten 
dollars to the fund. 

At Judge Colbert’s suggestion Dr. 
Torrey deeded five thousand square feet 
of land, his donation. to three trustees, 
all men who had given various sums, and 
whose appointment was agreeable to all 
the contributors. These three trustees in 
tun were to deed the completed house 
and land to Miss Marshall in due time. 

About the middle of June, a week or 
% before the close of school, Dr. Torrey 
called to see Caroline one evening. “I 
need help.” he said. “I am planning to 
huild a cottage of four rooms—an invest- 
ment. IT think that perhaps vou can tell 





9 A.M. They discover a dream house Sal Hepatica helps counteract excess 
| —bhefore anyone else does! Lucky thing 
| 


gastric acidity; helps turn a sour stom- 
they started so early. Good ting they — ach sweet again too. 

thought of Sal Hepatica. 3 out of 5 doctors interviewed in a 
Taken soon after arising, this gentle, national survey recommend taking 


tak weld te Whely to please s sparkling saline eats ee ever- Sal Hepatica ~so next time you need 
tas teat te the way at « one,” so-easy relief—usually witiuin an hour, — a laxative why don’t you try it? 

: “T can tell you what would please me, 
Dr. Torrey.” she replied, “but I fear I ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Hepatica’s active 
am no criterion to go by. What would | ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 


sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this 


ease me might not appeal to many caution:—use only as directed. 


another woman.” 

“Tell me what would please you, Car- a 
dine, and I will be satisfied,” declared | Whenever you need a laxative 
the doctor, inwardly chuckling. “I have 
lawn a rough plan of the proposed 


house, but I find myself floundering in —take gentle, speew 


rep water, especially in the matter of 


ietails,” 
She looked over the sketch he handed SAL of EPATICA 


her and then laughed. “What a helpless 
treature a man is at times!” she ex- TUNE IN: { “MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday nights, NBC Network 
aimed. “You surely do need help.” “BREAK THE BANK”—Friday nights, ABC Network 
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| should have little trouble in 


| not think I am praising myself, Dr. 


“T know 1 uo, chuckled the doctor. 

Having secured some drawing-paper, 
she went to work, and when she had fin- 
ished an hour or more later, a period of 
time punctuated by thoughtful pauses, 
she had produced a sketch that an archi- 
tect could easily follow. 

“Excellent!” cried the doctor. 
more than pleased.” 

“Perhaps what helped me, Dr. Torrey, 
was the fact that. well, a—a dream of 
years ago—the home that I have wanted 
to own.” She filled up and for a moment 
or two was unable to continue. “Just a 
dream, Dr. Torrey.” she choked, “but, 
well, perhaps it will please somebody 
else.” 

Less than a week later a contractor 
had the cellar under way. Within a few | 
weeks the frame was up and being board- 
ed in. 

One afternoon late in August, when 
the house was nearing completion, Caro- 
line paused as she was about to pass, and 
Dr. Torrey, chancing to come around a 
corner of the building, spoke to her, | 
saying. “Won’t you come in, Caroline. | 
and see the interior now that it is prac- | 
tically finished? I would like your opin- | 
ion as to the papering of the rooms. I | 
have the samples of paper here.’ 

Glad to. Dr. Torrey. I was just ad- | 
miring the house from the street. Your 
contractor seems to have followed the 
plans very faithfully. even to the ever- 
greens here in front of the house. You 
securing a 


“T am 








tenant.” 

“T am not particularly worried along 
that line.” said the doctor as he threw 
wide the door. 

She laughed a bit and said, “Please do 
Tor- | 
but really I planned better than I | 
It is beautiful—the very cottage 

visualized so many years, a 
dream, a dream that was not to come 
true.” She choked up. “It—It could 
have come true had my nephew lived.” 


rey, 
knew. 
I have 





The paper for the rooms selected, she 
hade the doctor goodbye and resumed 
her walk homeward, homeward to the 
old house that she hated, doubly hated 
now that she had seen the house she 
really liked. yes, loved—the actual em- 
bodiment of her long-cherished dreams. 

The middle of September found the 
house complete in every detail. In the 
rear Was a neat woodshed that was filled 
with two cords of fireplace-length birch 
wood, and in the fireplace three or four 
pieces of it with kindlings. A big bin in 
the cellar contained five tons of coal for 
the kitchen range. 

With the coming 
nights warned that 


of October chilly 
winter was on the 
There were rumors of a_ possible 
coal shortage, and although she had very 
little money, Caroline ordered two tons. 
She was quick to note that John Ran- 
dall, the local coal dealer, was rather 
vague as to the day of delivery, and 
she questioned him earnestly. 

“It is hard telling when I can deliver 
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to you, Miss Marshall,” he said. “Please 
do not think for a moment, though, that 
J would allow my former schoolteacher 
to suffer for the want of coal.” 

One noon, two days later, Miss Wade, 
who had succeeded Miss Marshall when 
the fall term opened, asked the latter to 
take the school for the afternoon session, 
pleading a severe headache, which was 
more or less of a fact, for the morning 
had been a very trying one. This Miss 
Marshall readily agreed to do. 

When Miss Marshall entered the 
schoolyard a few minutes before two 
o'clock, she was rather surprised that 
there were no children playing about, 
but gave the matter merely a passing 
thought. 

When she opened the door to the 
schoolhouse she stopped short, one foot 
on the threshold. “I—I don’t under- 
stand!” she gasped. A feeling of utter 
bewilderment all but overwhelmed her 
as she stared at a hundred or more men 
and women who were seated at the 
diminutive desks or standing in front of 
the blackboards. 

Mr. Wendell Cobb, Westford’s town 
derk, who thirty or more years since had 
attended school there, and was standing 
near the door, stepped to her side and 
guided her faltering steps to the plat- 
fom and the teacher’s desk, where he 
saw her comfortably seated. “Just a 
little reunion, Miss Marshall,” he said 
in a hollow voice, not, not the ringing 
voice that was his when reading the 
warrant at the annual town meeting. 
“We are here again—boys and girls of 
yesteryear.” 

The tension was broken by a yelp 
fom the Rev. Dr. Lane. who had come 
fom the city with Judge Colbert. 
“Teacher, Johnnie Randall has got a 
bean-blower,” he whined, “and he hit 
me in the ear with a bean. It hurt.” 

“Johnnie, you may bring that bean- 
blower to the desk,” commanded Miss 
Marshall, now master of herself. 

“Telltale!” hissed Randall as he passed 
Dr. Lane on his way to the desk. 

When the resulting merriment became 
boisterous Miss Marshall struck the desk 
gong sharply. 

“Teacher, Henry Murdock stuck his 
tongue out at me,” cried Miss Sprague, 
teacher of Latin at the high school. 

“Master Murdock, you are to remain 
half an hour after school.” 

“Please, teacher, she made a face at 
me twice and—” 

“What an awful story! I only made 
one face at him!” 

“You both may stay after school.” 

Just then there was a commotion in 
the corner of the room, the same being 
occasioned by Constable Crane, who had 
suddenly struggled to his feet with such 
Violence that he tore loose the screws 
which secured his desk to the floor. 
There was real pain depicted on his face 
& he began rubbing his right leg. “Oh, 
what a cramp!” he groaned. 

‘You may stand, Master Crane,” said 
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Miss Marshall, with great difficulty re- 
pressing a smile. 

Just then Miss Marshall saw Judge 
Colbert pass a folded sheet of paper to 
Dr. Torrey, and speaking sharply, she 
said, “Willie Torrey, bring that paper 
to me.” 

“Please, teacher, I didn’t write it, 
whined the doctor; “Billy Colbert wrote 
its * 

“Master Colbert, you may come to the 
desk, too.” 

After a time Judge Colbert managed 
to untangle his long legs from beneath 
the diminutive desk, and as he passed 
Dr. Torrey, who likewise was trying to 
extricate himself from a similar desk, he 
snarled, “You big blab! Tl fix you 
atte 

Amid roars of laughter the two cul- 
prits sicwly advanced to the platform. 
where the doctor stood with downcast 
eyes, hand hokling the sheet of 
paper, other thrust deep in_ his 
pocket. 

“Hand me that paper, Willie,” 
manded Miss Marshali. 

| choked the doctor, 


” 


school!” 





one 
the 


com- 


i. don’ wanna,” 
beginning to snivel. “I didn’t write it,” 
he repeated. “Billy Colbert wrote it.” 

“Hand me that paper!” 

Apparently with great reluctance the 
doctor handed cover the paper in ques- 
tion—the deed to the new hovse, at- 
tached to which was a complete list of 
those who had mace the gift possible. 
Deeding the preperty, named as trustees 
representing all who had coatributed, 
were Judge Colbert, Mr. Henry Murdock 
and the Rev. Dr. Lane. 

The transition from the ridiculous to 
the sublime too great. Caroline 
stared at the legal paper with unseeing 
eyes, once she sensed the meaning of it, 
the meaning of that gathering, that 
turning back of the years. “What? 
What?” she sobbed. Then she buried her 
face in her hands and broke down com- 
pletely. 

Dr. Torrey, his eves swimming, turned 
and said hoarsely, “School is dismissed.” 

They filed out with the exception of 
Dr. Torrey. Judge Colbert and Mr. Ru- 
fus Emerson, the Westford tax collector. 
When the schoolroom was cleared the 
latter made his way to the platform and | 
stood beside the doctor while Miss Mar- 
shall was regaining her composure. “And 
as an added token of the town’s appre- 
ciation of your many years of teaching, 
Miss Marshall.” he said, when she ex- 
pressed her thankfulness and joy, “by 
unanimous vote of the assessors and 
selectmen this property is to be tax-free 
so long as you occupy it.” 

“That is the finishing touch, Caroline,” 
laughed Dr. Torrey. 

“Yes. I—I think so. too,” said Miss 
Marshall, a little catch in her voice. “I— 
I want to thank everybody for what they 
have done for me and I am going to 
show my gratitude by moving into my 
new home at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 
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THE SILENCES IN CrikiST’S LIFE 


(Continued from page 40) 
of waste. I remember some years ago, 
after we had been in Asia for over a 


year, a little party of us were coming 
and we agreed 
on the boat that we would not say any- 


thing about the impressions that America 


made on us for the first day after we 
got back. But the second day, as we 
came across the continent, we would 


|compare notes and see what the domi- 
nant impression of life at home was now | 
|as we came 
| the 


to it with fresh eves. 
time and 


notes, 


came we compared our 
the wastefulness and the 
extravagance of home that impressed us 
after we had come out of that simple, 
saving, frugal life of Asia. 
What is wealth? Wealth is only 

cumulated life. If we throw it away 
is just like throwing lifeblood away. 


ac- 
it 
All 


His Cross. 


brings home 


upon It is a principle 


to us the fundamental law 
That 
hast 

said Jesus 
thee 
law 
in 

tenacity, 


things. 
Gospel. “Thou 
very little,” 


“F will 


is the law of 
faithful 
the 
over 


in 
parable. 


been a 
in 
make ruler 
The 
martyrdom 
loyalty, 


a great 


of the Gospel is not 
the conspicuous: — it 
fidelity, steadfastness 
in the little, unobserved, supposedly un- 
important things of our lives. 


is 


And this instead of being an inglorious 
principle brings heroism within the reach 
There are two kinds 
There is the 
in one great outburst of 
fidelitv., laying itself down completely 
for its cause—and that has its worth and 
its glory. But there is another 


of martyrdom. 


martyrdom 
that dies once, 


to you that I die every day.” 

The glory of this principle is that it 
brings this challenge to the heroic, to 
the sacrificial, right 
commonest, plainest, most un- 
life and here. It quite 
reverses the ordinary values. It accepts 
instead the values of the vision of Isaiah. 
First of all, and lowest of all, what did 


the courageous, to 
into our 


observed now 


he say? “They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles.” That is the least ima- 
portant. Then higher than that, more | 
difficult than that, showing a_ richer 
moral victory than that, “They shall 
run, and not be weary.” And then the 


climax of all. showing the highest possi- 
ble moral achievement, witnessing to the 
most splendid consecration, “They shall 
walk, and not faint.” (Cont'd next page) 


the money there is is just somebody's 
lifeblood, men or women, pressed out 
into paper or melted into coin, and to 
throw that away is to throw life away. 
And that would not be done if we were | 
as careful in all the little, unobserved | 
things as Christ was on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, or when He hung there 


that | 


of the Gospel, which is the law of fidelity | 


lin little the | 


When | 


we were all agreed that it was the | 
| recklessness, 


martyr- 


far more difficult and more essen- 
tial even than that. Saint Paul was 
speaking of it when he said, “I certify 
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warns AL WILLIAMS 


Nationally Known Sys- 
temic Conditioner who 
Has Directed Health 
Improvement Programs 
for More than 50,000 
Men and Women. 


’ 
DON'T tet earty age overtake you! Don’t lose youthful 
vigor and enthusiasm with the best years of life still 
ahead! Fortify your body against Colds, Constipation, 
Headaches, Stomach and Liver disorders, Fatigue, Poor 
Cireulation, Excess Weight, and other self created ail- 
ments by employing the same proven systemic condition- 
ing methods that thousands of other men and women 
fron 18 to 80 have successfully applied. 


Try This Way of Living 
for Just 90 Days! 


If you are run down, tired, “half sick’’ most of the 
time—and if you seek renewed vigor and health improve- 
ment—let Al Williams teach 
you how to correct your living 
plan. No radical diets. No 
drugs or medicines. No tiring 
exercises. No equipment to 
buy. Just a practical, care- 
fully coordinated conditioning 
program that GETS RE- 
SULTS! ‘Constipation a thing 
of the past’, writes Mrs. 
V.H. “Lost 35 pounds, feel 
15 years younger’, writes Dr. 
E. J.P. ‘‘Blood pressure re- 
duced 25 points’, writes Mr. 
L. G. R. ‘“‘No need for taxa- 
tives after first week’’, writes 
Mr. H.W.D. Hundreds of let- 
ters like these on file for 
inspection. 


FREE BOOK 


Tells How You Can Learn to Apply 
Williams Methods Right in Your Own Home 
Send today for free 24 page illus- 
trated book entitled — “YOUR 
HEALTH and the NEXT 90 DAYS”. 
Gives details of remarkable condi- 
tioning program you can learn and apply right at home 
without upsetting your regular routine. Also contains 
many amazing facts about poor condition and its relation 
to ill health. Tells astonishing results achieved in short 


time. Remember, this book is FREE! 
MAIL ee No cost or obligation. Send for your 
TODAY 


copy today. Penny postcard will do. 
Seseau sees ees eee eee ee eeee8 888 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. I6Y 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me postpaid, 
a eopy of ‘Your Health and the Next 90 Days’’. 


Learn to Combat 
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OVERWEIGHT 
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PRESSURE 
and Other 
Common Ailments 


Due to Poor 
Condition. 





STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and siut- 
tering—suecessful for 45 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2390, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep is 
impossible because of the struggle to breathe, if 
you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don't fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable meth- 
od. No matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cest you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 461-W Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo 1, N.Y. 
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There is something very sobering and 
challenging about this principle of 
Christ’s. It says to every one of us that 
our life is being tested not on display 
but in privacy, in the quietness, in the 
silences, in the way we live Christ in our 
homes, in the way we live Christ in our 
hearts, in our imaginations, in our pleas- 
ures, in our tastes. But, on the other 
hand, there is something in it that brings 
rich confidence and inspiration and joy. 
For I am not asked to do great things, 
conspicuous things, things that are to be 
set down in history’s record. I am asked 
in common ways, in ordinary work, in 
the hours I keep, in the way I measure 
responsibility, in my fidelity to trusts, in 
my truthfulness in things small and 
great, in my kindness in trivial oppor- 
tunities—I am asked and given the op- 





| portunity in all these things to live the 


heroic life. the life unto God; to realize 
that the unrecorded and the unobserved 
speaks with a voice that cuts in deeper 


and reaches farther and lasts longer than 


any other word that I can speak: that it | 
is possible, and not only a possibility but | 
a privilege and a duty, to live Christ all | 
the time and everywhere, in things small | 
and unobserved as truly as in things 
recorded and great. 


MAN WHO CONQUERED DEVIL’S ISLAND 
(Continued from page 16) 
minister or priest, not even a chapel. | 
In Cayenne and Saint-Laurent there | 
were two Roman Catholic churches, but | 
entrance to these was denied the penal 

element. 

Among the liberes, 
victs, there was one 
—escape. 


as among the con- 
all-absorbing topic 
The majority attempted es- 
cape at some time, but comparatively 
few got away, and only a mere handful 
were ever heard from again. The rest 
died in the attempt: sharks feasted upon 
them: the quicksands on the shores swal- | 
lowed them: they died of starvation or 
violent death in the jungles. Neverthe- 
less, every man dreamed of the day when | 
he would make his “break” for freedom. | 
The penal administration, Pean soon 
learned, took an indifferent attitude | 
toward escape attempts. When a man 
made a break, no sirens wailed, no 
guards with lights and bloodhounds went 
in search. Even if a deserter got through 
the jungles or across the miles of open 
sea, neighboring governments who wanted 
no part of the colony’s flotsam would 
capture and return him. And if he died in 
the attempt, so much the better: there 
was one less incorrigible to bother with. 
The officials, Pean also discovered, 
took an airy attitude toward many things. 
Graft, for instance. And reform of any 
kind. When Prince Napoleon established 
the colony in 1852, one of his ministers 
asked him, “By whom will you have 
the convicts guarded?” His Excellency 
replied, “By worse crooks than they are.” 
That set the pattern, and it obtained, 
with a few shining exceptions, through- 
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out. Many a _ well-meaning governor 
came for his two-year period to French 
Guiana with big plans and high hopes of 
rehabilitating the stagnant colony. But 
the Penal Administration officials had 
him beaten before he started. They 
would trump up charges to have him re- 
called, putting a blot on his political 
career, or undermine his plans with the 
force of inertia and delay, knowing he 
would be transferred after two years 
while they went on—forever. 

Pean, hot with accumulated anger at 
all he had seen, took his anger to the 
current governor of the colony. “It 
gems impossible in this twentieth cen- 
tury,” he stormed, “that such an alto- 
gether scandalous and futile system 
could exist; that over 400 warders, em- 
ployees, deputy directors and directors 
are engaged in a penal service the only 
result of which is the complete physical 
and moral degradation of 6,000 men, at 
acost of 30 million frances a year!” 

The governor only sighed. “I agree 
with you, Captain. But it’s no use. Be- 
lieve me, I know. This is a little hell no 
man can conquer.” He smiled wearily. 
“Perhaps it’s even too big a job for 
God!” 

“That, your excellency,” replied Pean, 
“emains to be seen!” 

Pean arrived back in France burning 
not only with anger but with tropical 
fever. For eighteen months he was bed- 
ridden. But during his feverish days and 
delirious nights he saw always before 
him the gaunt, hopeless faces of the 
liberes, the hollowed hopeless eyes of the 
convicts. When finally he arose shakily 
fom his sickbed he sallied forth with 
crusading zeal. This time he had more 
than a vague conviction that “something 
should be done”; he had a program. It 
had two objectives: first, a long-range 
plan to abolish the settlement completely, 
and, pending that, the immediate be- 
ginning of a work of moral and social 
reformation of the convicts and liberes— 
especially the liberes. 

Once again he got the runaround from 
those to whom Devil’s Island was an 
unpleasant topic, conveniently far away 
fom France, out of sight and therefore 
out of mind. He argued and pled, wrote 
aticles for the press, spoke at in- 
numerable meetings throughout France, 
haunted official chambers, kept the name 
Devil’s Island ablaze in the conscience of 
government. 

After three and a half years of this, he 
inally won his chance to give his pro- 
gram a trial. In 1933 he sailed for French 
Guiana—not alone this time, but with 
three other Salvation Army officers, volu- 
teers who had, like himself, thrilled to 
the challenge of pioneering hope amid 
the world’s worst collection of felons and 
human derelicts. One pair was a honey- 
mooning couple. 

The penal officials at Saint-Laurent 
steeted his return with something short 
of enthusiasm. But, since he had the 
backing of the Ministry of Justice, they 
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Shall we 
PRACTICE WHAT WE HAVE PREACHED? 


i IS more important than ever that Christian works in China receive sup- 
port and encouragement—the very things we stand for are meeting their 
strongest tests. Shall we stay and fight for our principles? 

Christian Herald Missions in China must either spend a great deal of 
money this next year or we cannot hope to do our job in China. We must 
let our tired and faithful worker Henry Talbot come home on much needed 
Sabbatical leave and we must send to Foochow two who can do the job as 
we see that it needs to be done. 

We must spend money on getting our house in order for there are still 
gaping war wounds to be healed in walls and roofs. Our Industrial School 
needs many things, for during Japanese occupancy, Foochow buildings were 
exposed to looting and neglect. 

And above all these things we need far more money to buy the necessities 
of life; our orphans know no other home nor parentage than that we give 
them. Without us they starve. Mr. Talbot writes: “we cannot see any halt in 
the soaring of prices,” and while the American dollar has good value in 
China, it has been decreasing lately. 

It is a tremendous job and calls for the support of generous friends of 
China and little children. We cannot give you a set figure as to how much 
it will cost to support a child for a year, or how much it will cost for repairs 
and replacements, but every dollar you send us will be used to do the things 
we have been preaching about over the long years. 


Let your contribution tell us how strongly you feel about our job in China. 


co-----— 











Christian Herald Missions in China 
Business Office: 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16 


Our work in China is important and must go 
on. 
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Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 
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button hole making becomes as easy NOW ONLY 
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new invention! You'll get twice as $ oo 
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3 SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


Fits any sewing machine... attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 

FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for promp 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
your name and when you receive your new improved 
button hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
posit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman 
Do this on the guarantee that if you aren’t delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special . 

3 for $2.50 NOW . Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 101P, 8505 S. Philips, Chicago 17, Il 
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in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 to SO 
Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from docte hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private practice. Others make good money in 
spare time. You can win independence 
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gave him their indifierent support. After 
all, they reasoned, he could do little harm 
—and perhaps his plan for helping the 
liberes would take some worry off their 
minds. He wangled the use of an 
abandoned building and a small house at 
Saint-Laurent, and prepared to set up 
shop. News of the Salvation Army’s ar- 
rival had spread, and lberes crowded 
about, their dark-ringed set in 
emaciated faces, their bare feet gnawed 
by chiques, their faces reflecting a tinge 
of the faint hope his coming inspired. 

From the liberes he picked his workers 
—some to renovate and redecorate the 
place, some to act as cooks and kitchen 
helpers in the dining room. and dormi- 
tories he planned to set up. One libere, 
a Left Bank artist had slain his 
mistress years before, painted a sign: 
“L’Armee Salut—Le Foyer” (The Sal- 
vation Army Home), adding with a 
flourish “The House of Hope.” 

The shelter’s inaugural was ill-starred. 
Pean had planned to celebrate the open- 
ing with a free meal for all-comers, pre- 
ceded by a ceremony including speeches 
by the director of the Penal Adminis- 
tration and the commandant-mayor of 
Saint-Laurent. But when the speeches 
were done and it was time to eat 


eyes 


who 


being employed again by going on a spree! 
The four Salvationists, their faces red, 
flung off their tunics and served the 
meal to the 2000 famished guests—while 
the penal officials smiled knowingly be- 
hind their hands. To cap the day, one 
of the officers fell ill with jaundice and 
Pean went down with malaria. And the 
next morning they awoke to news that 
during the night some of their “guests” 
had returned to plunder the place. Gone 
were the restaurant cutlery, the dining 
room china, the tools from the workshop. 
most of the provisions, all of the meat 
reserve—and even the cords from the 
flagstaff! It took two months to replace 


the stolen materials and get the restau- | 


rant in working order again. 

Undaunted, Pean ani his officers 
started anew. Gradually they got other 
projects under way. A second home for 
liberes was opened Cayenne, a farm 
developed in the jungle for raising vege- 
tables and meat for the cafeterias, car- 
penter shops to turn out furniture for 
the shelters. and carved objects for sale 
abroad, a room for the mounting of rare 
species of tropical butterflies, a banana 
plantation which Pean and a half dozen 
willing liberes hewed out of virgin jungle 
with their bare hands to supply work 
for the men and profit for the homes. 

All these projects took months to or- 
ganize, and almost infinite patience to 
operate. Pean had to learn the hard 
way. Men skilled in every form of deceit 
and trickery practiced their arts on him. 
One night two liberes came to his little 
cubbyhole office. They had between them 
4000 frances. Would he hold this for 
them? They were weak and might spend 
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it, and they were afraid to keep it on 
their persons anyway, for just two nights 
before, a convict had been murdered, and 
the 1000 franes he had saved had been 
taken from him. It was after banking 
hours, and reluctantly Pean took the 
money, giving them a receipt. He care- 
fully hid the money in his quarters, then 
was called away to see a convict sup- 
posedly dying. He didn’t find the convict. 
but when he returned his quarters was 
a shambles—doors broken down, furni- 
ture torn apart, papers strewn all over 
the floor—and the 4000 francs gone. The 
It no use, 
they said, nothing could be proved. The 
next morning the two “depositors” called 
for their 4000 francs, loudly declaiming 
that they had trusted monsieur le cap- 
itan, and waving their receipt. It took 
Pean a long time to make up that “run 
on the bank!” 

At first, most Pean’s 
offer of work as a means of rehabilita- 
tion. And his path was made no easier 
some of the officials, the Chinese 
“merchants” who acted as receivers for 





police only shrugged. was 


liberes scorned 


by 


stolen goods and dispensers of a cheap 
and vile brand of rum called “tafia,” the 
native women, corrupt prison guards and 
others who made a living off the liberes’ 
shame and suffering—all of whom saw 
the Salvationists’ presence in the colony 
as a threat to their graft. Again and 
again, clever traps were laid for the of- 
ficers. They received anonymous threats 
inviting them to leave the colony—or 
else. Clever traps were set to discredit 
them, several times they were waylaid 
at night by mysterious assailants, and on 
one occasion Pean’s jaw was broken by a 
drunken litbere whom he had befriended. 
The civil magistrates and police gave lit- 
ile protection; some even connived with 
the convicts and liberes to rid the colony 
of these “do-gooders.”’ 

No free meals or lodging were served 
to the able-bodied after the first day. 
The liberes were told, “If you want to 
eat, you must pay—one cent a meal and 
three cents for a night’s lodging. There 
is work for every man who wants to earn 
his keep.” Spurred by some of the non- 
convict element, a mob gathered to set 
up a great howl, threatened the lives of 
the “psalm-singing grafters,” and left 
muttering imprecations. None returned 
that day, nor the next. On the third 
day, a group of liberes approached ab- 
jectly. “We are hungry,” they said, “and 
we have no money.” To which Pean re- 
plied, “Very well, go into the workshop 
or out to the farm, and when you have 
worked a while you will be fed.” Grad- 
ually they caught on, and eventually the 
work projects were in full swing. 

But it took time, and unflagging faith 
in the creatures he had chosen for his 
parishioners. Friendly officers of the 
penal colony shook their heads at Pean’s 
methods of building the felons’ faith in 
him and in themselves. He entrusted a 
notorious thief with a job involving the 
handling of funds. A man who had 
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served time for poisoning his wife was 
made cook in one of the shelters. A fel- 
low whose crime had been the drowning of 
his illigitimate child was given the care 
of one of the officer’s babies. A noted 
Parisian embezzler was put in charge of 
the accounts. A rapist-killer was set to 
guard the home of the married officer’s 
wife while he was away. 

There were failures, of course, but 
none that seriously disrupted the work 
or harmed the workers. To most of the 
liberes the strange tonic of being trusted 
was morally envigorating. Only one failed 
monumentally, and his remorse drove 
him, like Judas, to commit suicide. This 
fellow, Guillon by name, was a relegue 
whom Pean had fished out of the moral 
cesspool at the Saint-Jean camp, and 
appointed him accountant at the Saint- 
Laurent shelter. After months of so- 
briety and apparent rectitude of life, 
Guillon suddenly resigned his job, went 
to live with a Negress, and stayed drunk 
most of the time—something dark in his 
immediate past driving him frantic. He 
showed up one night at the shelter, im- 
plored Pean to forgive him, and fled sob- 
bing. The next morning his body was 
found hanging from the beams in the 
Negress’ home. On his desk were copies 
of notes he had made daily during his 
service with Pean, notes that recorded 
every action of the Salvationists which 
he had supplied to certain elements in the 
colony who were trying to pin something 
on them. His traitorous act had preyed 
upon his mind, and he had made the 
traitor’s bid for atonement. 

Spiritual clinics were set up, religious 
services held in the jungle camps, block- 
houses and for the liberes. But religion 
was forced down no man’s throat. All 
Pean asked was an honest effort at self- 
saving. And, slowly and after many 
failures, a few converts were made. Pean 
gave them bits of colored ribbon to wear 
as a steady reminder of the new life they 
had espoused. 

In time the farms, plantations, work- 
shops and shelter were “in the black” 
financially, and sales of convict-manu- 
factured items abroad—plus the royalties 
from two books Pean wrote on life in the 
colony—supplied him with the funds 
needed for the implementing of his long- 
dreamed-of program for the repatriation 
of liberes who had served their doublage. 

After the idiom of the colony he called 
his plan “The New Doublage.” It worked 
on this wise: When an able-bodied libere 
applied for work, he was told that for 
his labor he would receive lodging, meals, 
and two francs a day to spend for inci- 
dental comforts such as tobacco. At the 
end of the month he would receive a 
coupon to the value of 40 franes, which, 
if he desired, he could exchange for 
ready money. But if he saved 20 of 
these coupons, until he had 800 francs to 
his credit, he would get in exchange a 
ticket to France costing 1600 francs. The 
ticket would be bought for him, and the 
Salvation Army would meet him at the 
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docks and sponsor his new start in life. 

This was a boon not only to the short- 
termers but also to those condemned to 
perpetual exile—for in the law governing 
doublage Pean had dug up an almost for- 
gotten provision which stated that any 
libere who maintained himself for five 
vears after release from convict status, 
without having attempted escape or 
otherwise incurred punishment, was eligi- 
ble to leave the colony, with full civil 
rights restored. Until Pean got his “new 
doublage” under way, this provision was 
an empty one, for it had been virtually 
impossible for a man to pile up five years’ 
good conduct, to earn a living honestly, 
or to resist attempting escape. 

The relatively few liberes who had 
been able to get back to France had made 
srry records. Their moral nature viti- 
ated by long residence in such a place 
and amone such compatriots, they were 
no match for the odds against them in the 
homeland. With no better papers than WEEN asi aan Neild anal ait tila ean 
those stamped with the Penal Adminis- 
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version of doublage was set up, the first ; ; a 
ee y i ; thousand copies we had already printed. This is 
cop of liberes was ready for repatri- 3 
: - ‘ a" “ie: F a small number for Dr. Sheldon had many friends 
ation. Pean sailed for France with them, ; 
‘ . and admirers, so we suggest that you order your —ssrssssssesseeeeeseseeeseneneeneseneeeesenssnesneenseseneeecnennesneenennaenens 
caching them all the way regarding : ; d 
s corgy ‘ > : copy as fast as possible for once this stock is 
their conduct. “The whole future of your ; Enclosed find ($3.00 for each book) $......ccsccee0e0 
4 i. exhausted, there will be no more for the plates 
comrades back in Guiana, and of the 


colony itself,” he told them repeatedly, Sree eee * 
“depends on you!” Newspaper reporters 
met their ship, and editorials the next 
day predicted an immediate crime wave 
from “Pean’s Pariahs.” 

The crime wave failed to develop— 
then or later. His pariahs came back re- 
habilitated not only politically but spirit- 
ually as well, it seemed. To any who 
doubted, the facts spoke for themselves. 
By 1989 he had returned 804 former 
convicts—and out of this number, ac- 
cording to official French records, only 


three were ever in trouble with the courts 
again! 








119 selections 25¢ 


Including ‘'He Lives," ‘Youth for 
Christ,’ "'God Bless Our 
Boys,"' ‘‘In the Service of the 
King."’ and 115 other favorites 

that Youth loves to sing! 





The publicity given the success of his 
tforts established him as an expert on 
Devil’s Island. He had accomplished 
not in just a few cases but in wholesale 








This perfect selection of just the right songs was made by Homer 


lots, and on the toughest of material— Rodeheaver and AI Smith, the well known successful 

the thing penologists and social scientists song leader of YOUTH RALLIES and author of "'Singspiration." 

had said was impossible. Coming back Our new book is a compilation of stirring, rousing songs 

to France periodically to arrange for the for a forward-moving group of young people. Youth like to sing 

care of his repatriates he usually lingered spiritually-helpful songs. These are the songs that are adding 
atriates, sualh g 


long te Bective Vick new interest and enthusiasm to the great "Youth for Christ" 
- Caotg 1 to get in some effective mx 5 rallies of our country. Order today! 
toward his long-range purpose—the liqui- 


lation of the penal colony. Now he The RODEHEAVER Hall-Mack Co. 


didnt have to cool his heels in the outer 105 Ninth St. Winona Lake, Ind. 
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wf 
Te ave the 


BRITISH ISLES... 


Before long, you will again view the British 
framed in the wide windows of famous 
the Flying 


Isles, 
trains such as the Coronation Scot, 
The Cornish Riviera Express, 


Scotsman, and 


the renowned Golden Arrow which provides 
the international link between London and Paris. 
Right now, glimpse the places you will actually 
visit soon. 
“The British Isles’? an attractive folder 
map in color is now available. Write to — 


T. D. Slattery, Resident Vice President, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED 


SAUL 
RAILWAYS, Inc. 


WANTED 


by the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America: doc- 
tors; nurses; teachers; religious education director; 
assistant dietitian: community workers: electrical 
engineers; dormitory supervisors; housekeeper; office 
secretary; farmer. Apply to Unit of Personnel Serv- 
ice, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 








WRITE FOR 
CaTaloG 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


HELP TRAIN 
PREACHERS 


You can receive a regular income 

on your savings, and at the same 

time help prepare Presbyterian ministers to preach, 
by accepting an annuity agreement from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 





Through such a contract with this long-estab- 
lished institution, you help develop young men to 
lead Presbyterian congregations, and at the same 
time you receive a regular check. Your income is 
backed by a growing institution 130 years old. 

You will be proud to have a part in training a 
Princeton man. Write: Henry S. Brown, D. D. 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
44 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

Please give me more details of your annuity 
agreement. 





Name. 


Address 
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chambers of ministers.. They sought him 
out. And when a Commission Intermin- 
isterelle was formed to draft a proposed 
law to abolish the colony, he was the 
first and only non-government person 
to be made a member. For ten years he 
had been demanding such a law; now he 
was asked to help write it! 

He did not rest here. He knew that the 
feet of any wide-reaching reform move 
slowly, and that many a measure dies 
its goal simply because 


A half 


| within sight of 
| those pushing it stop too soon. 


| dozen times before, reforms affecting the 


colony had been voted by the Chamber 
of Deputies only to be defeated in the 
Senate. And each time reports had gone 
out to the world that Devil’s Island was 
to be abolished. Even while the pro- 
posed law was being drafted, he kept 
up his pressure. He blew the trumpets 
everywhere. The Salvation Army ar- 
ranged mass meetings in Paris and other 
cities, inviting leading members of gov- 
ernment to speak, putting them on the 
spot. Pending the passage of law abol- 
ishing the he aroused popular 
demand for a better and more humane 


colony, 


| administration. 


On June 17, 1938, the Commission In- 
terministerelle finally sent a report to the 
President of the Republic asking for a 
decree officially suppressing Devil’s Is- 
land, substituting penal servitude in a 
normal peniteniary, and abolishing the 
system of compulsory residence in Guiana 
after sentences had been served. It was 
not proposed that the decree should 
permit the bringing back to France of 
convicts still serving time. But it did 
provide for the gradual depopulation of 
the colony, perhaps within ten years 
or so. The decree eventually was signed, 
and word again went out to the world 
that Devil’s Island was through. 

Happy at the accomplishment of at 
least a part of his major objectives, Pean 
Was preparing to return to French Guiana 


when the war dropped its iron curtain | 


between him and his parish of pariahs. 

Worse yet, the invasion of France 
most completely immobilized the Salva- 
tion Army as an organization there: 
Hitler wanted no part of the Army’s ways 
and ideas. For the duration, therefore, 
Pean fretted in Paris and bided his time. 
Meanwhile, during the war and 
government, his labors 
fruit, though he did not 
it at the time. In March 1943 
Guiana rallied to the Committee of 
National Liberation, and one of the first 
acts of the DeGaulle government was 
the replacement of the old penal ad- 
ministration in Guiana with a more hu- 
mane regime, looking toward the eventual 
| abolishment of the settlement. Lieut. 
| Colonel Xavier a medical officer 
attached to colonial troops, took over in 
August 1944, and immediately began 
putting into effect most of Pean’s ideas. 

Then, early this year, came the official 
order to liquidate the colony entirely, 


even 
the changes in 
were bearing 
know 


Sainz, 
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HOME BIBLE COURSE 


A SIMPLE, INSTRUCTIVE COURSE 
for every lover of the Bible. It explains 
its deep purpose and rélationship to 
daily life, how it was formed, and why 
its grand unity can bring you added 
strength and joy with which to meet 
today’s spiritua] problems. 


TOTAL COST $3 INCLUDES 
Textbooks, all supplies, regular examinations, per. 
sonal attention of experienced instructors, engraved 
certificate upon completion. 

You may enroll at once, sending $1.00 in advance, 
or simply request Prospectus 


Address, REV. LESLIE MARSHALL, Secy. 


The Bible Study Shoal 


380 VAN HOUTEN ST., PATERSON 1, N. }. 


——. 


Compiled by B. D. Ackley 


Here's a superior collec 
tion of new and unusuo 
songs .. . the latest jr 
this series . . . many 
songs appear for the first 
time in print. You'll we 
come these new songs 
which are sure to become 


very popular. 
1, 2, 3 and 4, Postpaid 


ORDER TODAY! Each et 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO, 
105 Ninth Street ° Winona Lake, Indian 


LILLE 


MUSIC CATALOG 


A complete listing of Gospel FF 
ata 


Music. Song books for every 
church need including solos, ee 
duets, quartets, and trios. YO rT Ts 
Send for your free copy now. 
Box C-6, 2923 Troost Ave. 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 


LILLENAS PUB. CO. 


al- | 


BECOME A TRAINED 


ASO eG 


d..Christian writers and au- 


Christian Writers’ Institute 
800 N. Clark St. Chicago 10, Ill. 
CHRISTIAN 


5 000 WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, neW 


Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 
scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NCBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago §, Ill. 
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and Pean was the government’s unani- 
mous choice to supervise the liquidation. 
With his commission in his pocket, “the 
happiest document I ever carried,” he 
flew to Cayenne. No regular ships be- 
ing available, he hired a native canoe for 
the long trip to Saint-Laurent. It 
a 48-hour trip down the Maroni, but he 
arrived at his destination—on 
Friday. 

It was night when he stepped ashore. 
and nobody had known of his coming. 
He made his way to the little Salvation 
Army shack where religious services were 


Was 


Good 


held, and found a meeting in progress. 
The officer he had left in charge, eight 
years before, was on the rude platform, 
pleading as of yore the love of God for 
stumbling, blundering men. Nine years 
ago, this officer, then a young man, had 
volunteered for Guiana service—for three 
years. He had been here nine, and was 
now so aged in appearance that Pean 
scarcely recognized him. The officer’s 
wife, whom Pean remembered as a vital 
young woman, sat at the little reed 
organ. her hair turned white as snow. 
Pean stood in the shadows outside, 
fowing down his cheeks. 

When his presence became known, the 
meeting broke up in hilarious confusion. 
Word of his arrival quickly spread, and 
the next day the convicts and liberes 
came from miles around to spread flowers 
in his path and welcome him like a con- 
quering hero. Embarrassed and shaken 
with the emotion of it, he could scarcely 
get down to the pressing details of the 
liquidation. 

On Easter Sunday, a great mass meet- 
ing was held in his honor and to make 
formal announcement of the colony’s 
fnal liquidation. He stood on the rude 
platform and looked out over the great 
crowd of men for saving he had 
given 18 years of his life. On his breast 
was pinned the ribbon of an Officer of 
the Legion of Honor, the highest award 
towhich a Frenchman might aspire. The 
closing words of the citation that went 
with it read: “He has the 
apostle.” 

But when he attempted to speak to 
the crowd, he had no apostolic message. 


tears 


whose 


soul of an 


All he could manage to murmur was: 
“How fitting that this meeting should 


be held on Easter Sunday!” 

His voice broke, and he got no further. 
But it was enough. 
stood. 


His pariahs under- 


ANSWERS TO 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR BIBLE? 


(See page 61) 


1. Moses. Heb. 11:27 

2, Sarah. Gen. 23:1 

3. Timothy. II Tim. 1 

4. Abner. II Sam. 3:32 
5. Enoch. Heb. 11 

6. Ehud. Judges 3:15 
7. Anna. Luke 2:37 


oo 


. Obed. Ruth 4:17 
9. Gamaliel. Acts 5:34 
10. Uzziah. II Chron. 26:5 
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The Gift That Seres Every Day 


The perfect low-priced gift for your Sunday School Class, and 
the many friends you would like to remember this Christmas. 
We will enclose your own card or one of our gift cards and 
mail the calendar in a cardboard tube direct to your friends 
or you can buy the calendars in quantities at the special prices 
given below. Of course you will want at least one calendar for 
your own home, more than one for you can afford to put a 
calendar in each room when they cost so little. 


Wall 
Calendar 
Size 
9x 16 


r NEO 
SLO 





The Christian Home Calendar At 25c 


This calendar gives you more than the date. Suggested Bible 
reading for each day can be the guide to the daily family serv- 
ice; the daily Bible verse will be an inspiration and a comfort. 
The front cover carries a full size painting in full color and each 
page a Biblical illustration in color. The International Sunday 
School Lesson and the Golden Text will serve the whole family. 









































You Can Earn Money by Selling These Calen- 
dars ina Market Where They Are Well Known. 


Same Calendar in Swedish, German, Italian, Norwegian 
and Spanish—35c each. 


























QUANTITY PRICES 


25 for $ 5.75 
200 for $30.00 





12 for $2.75 
100 for $16.00 


50 for $ 9.00 
300 for $43.00 





























CHRISTIAN HERALD ASSOCIATION 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 





















ADD 5c FOR EACH 
GIFT CARD YOU 
WISH US TO 
SEND. 


Please send ... . calendars for which | enclose 


WR Bi ieteli cash Please send your gift cards with calen- 


to attached list, for which I enclose an addi- 


tional 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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MONO-PAC 


ONE UNIT 
About 1/3 
Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing 
Aids—Hardly 
larger than 
a deck of 
cards 


More people wear the Beltone Mono-Pac than 
all other one unit hearing aids combined. Learn 
WHY...and get startling new facts on deaf- 
ness in fascinating FREE booklet. How deafness 
“creeps up on you”’— how it can be overcome 
—and how this remarkable new Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid has helped thousands to hear again. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. | 
Beltone Building, Dept. CH-11 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


I 
I 
Please rush FREE booklet containing | 
the facts about deafness and what can | 
| 
I 
I 
! 


BOOKLET 
ON 
DEAFNESS 


be done to overcome it. 


Name. 
Street. 


State 





Quick Help ls 


Rupture! 


Why worry and suffer along with 
an ill-fitting truss? Learn about 
our perfected invention for most 
forms of reducible rupture in men, 
women and children. Patented air 
cushion softly, silently helps Nature 
support the weakened muscles—day 
and night. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is neat and 
sanitary. Nostiff springs or hard pads. 
No salvesor plasters. Durable, cheap. 
Welcome relief GUARANTEED. 

Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold 
in stores or by agents. Write TODAY for full information 
and Free Book on Rupture! All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 311A, State St., Marshall, Mich. 


20 10 STOP TOBACCO? 


et tas) Banish the craving for tobacco as 


thousands have with Tobacco 
Ps 


iG 


Cc. E. Brooks, 


Inventor 





telling of injurious effect of tobacco 

ed many men. Caution: 

Use only as directed. 
30 Years in Business 


FREE 
THE NEWELL company \BOOK 


139 Clayton, Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


le - Lips...Arms... Legs 
Now Happy! thad ugly superfluous hair... was 
unloved ...discouraged. Tried many things ... even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed 
a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It has helped 
thousands win beauty, love, happiness. My FREE 
book about Superfiuous Hair explains method, proves 
success. Mailedin plainenvelope. AlsoTRIAL 
OFFER. Write MME. ANNETTE LANZETTE, P. O. 
Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 300, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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eemer. Write for free booklet | 


and of atreatment which hasreliev- | 


Ate 


Al! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Considerate 
“We Do Not Tear Your Clothes With 
Machinery, We Do It Carefully By 
Hand”—Sign in a laundry window. 
—Watchword. 


Definition 
“Dad, what is a counter irritant?” 
“A woman who shops and shops and 


doesn’t buy a thing, my son.” 
—Pathfinder. 


Cute 
A little girl returning from a visit to 
a barber’s, and referring to his use of 
the electric clippers on her. remarked to 
her mother: “I know my neck was dirty, 
*cause he used the vacuum cleaner on it.” 
— Selected. 


Eggscuse Please! 
Manager—Why 
those eggs. 


did 
Weren't 


you send _ back 
they. cooked long 


_j | enough? 


Customer—Yes, but not soon enough. 


—Exchange. 


Asking Father 
Old Slow Poke: “Mister Jackson, er— 
that is, I would like to er—that is, I 


Little Horace 


mean I have been going with your daugh. 
ter for five years.” 
Jackson: ‘Well, whadda ya want—a 
pension?” 
—McCall Spirit, 


Unnecessary 
“Do you wish your office furnishings 
insured against theft, Mr. Grandon?” 
“Yes, all except the clock. Everybody 
watches that.” 
—Path finder, 


. .. Each Shining Moment 
Plumber (arriving late for water leak 
in cellar): How did you manage? 
Housewife: Very well. While waiting, 
I taught both my sons how to swim. 
—Watchman-Examina 


+&— 

The housewife 
kitchen. ‘More 
called. 

“No ma’am—less,” the maid answered. 

—Exchang. 


heard a crash in the 
dishes, Mandy?” she 


Bad Spell 

Doctor: “Were you ever troubled with 
dyspepsia?” 

Patient: “Yep.” 

“How long ago was that?” 


By Lundberg 


Storekeeper: ‘‘Do you want a nickel eraser?“ 
Little Horace: ‘‘Naw, a rubber one is better.’ 
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“When 
to spell it 


Trapped 
Sorry 1 

I've been 
“Great 


“First 0 
I felt it 
and third, 


Simple 
Mother: 

body she 
Neighb¢ 

single?” 
Mother 


big Help 
The hig 
his father 


testify as 
‘0 tell her 
‘Do I hav 
“Why, J 
‘It’s a pre 
{ life yo 
bout you 
“Well,” 
“Now,” 
‘on didn’t 
“Oh, ye 
barrassed 


“When I was in school. I was asked 


sll it eae This Winter at HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 


Trapped Lake Alfred, Florida 
' Sorry to have kept you waiting, but a as 
: " i ° : Saad ; Ya Glorious, warm, sunny days; A modern hotel of 75 rooms 
I've been setting up a trap for my wile. aN NN" : night skies filled with low-hung (most with bath). in the heart of 
Uf Xess CS - ¢ the 7 110 “ Y stars. A silver pathway to the the Lake Region of Central Flori- 
Gre at Scott, man, what do you sus- a * moon across a_palm-fringed da, in a quiet, restful town. close 
ect?” a lake. Fresh, invigorating air, to big cities. Bok Tower, Cypress 
pect: : . 9 \ 1% laden with the bewitching scent of orange Gardens and other points of in- 
“A mouse In the kitchen. D blossoms. The delightfully informal and terest and beauty. You feel the 
—Selected \ i / friendly welcome of management and warm hospitality and home-like 
. guests alike—all will contribute to making atmosphere as you enter. It grows 
m . this winter at HOTEL LAKE ALFRED one on you the longer you stay 
Big Kick 3 of the most satisfying experiences of your Light, spacious rooms: comfort- 
. ‘ - 1. able beds and furnishings; su- 
Joe—Did you ever tickle a mule? : Eat perlative food and surprisingly 
Bill—No “7 moderate rates 
1 ou s ‘ a) " am NX all add to the joy 
Joe—You ought to try it some time. - ; Y= rn TR of living at HO- 
; ° ® * " 4 uh. at S AL- 
You'd get a kick out of it. - oh 45 ADT rt 


FRED. Write to- 
day for free illus- 
. 4 | 2, Sips trated booklet 
rs = . ~ : = : < tad t/a and special sea- 
Cute Sayings : i= - a — son rates. 
Duane, aged three years, watched his 
baby sister in great astonishment as she 
pulled herself up in a standing position 
for the first time. Then he rushed ex- 


titedly into the next room, calling, “Oh, 


Mother, come quick! Sister is standing Vand used 
on her hind legs.” he Lo 


—Exchange. 


Jos. H. Chamberlain, Manager 





—Children. yu 

Advice he da happy: 

He sent his precious poem to the editor. 
‘Let me know at once whether you can DOES 

use it,” he wrote, “as I have other irons 
in the fire.” 

In a few days the answer came back A LC 0 4 0 L | C 

fom the editor: ‘Remove irons, insert 
poem.” 


, —Selected. ; X C : S S 
‘Eihree Good Reasons 


“Hey, Buddy, how come you joined 
















"Bthe Army?” THREATEN YOUR BOY 
‘— “First of all I wanted to fight; second, WITH DOMESTIC TRAGEDY? 
I felt it would make me physically fit; ; wa 
, gaud third, they came and got me.” If your boy is one of those unfortunates whom alcohol is depriving of 
—Exchange. health and opportunity, remember this: Drunkenness is a disease and as such 
: is subject to control. The McTaggart System functions on this basis. Its 
Simple pure vegetable liquids destroy totally the taste or craving for alcohol and 
Mother: “Lena could have married any- free one from all need or desire for this stimulant. In fact they create an 
body she pleased.” antipathy to it. The nervous, digestive and circulatory systems are nat- 
Neighbor: “Well then why is she still urally benefited. No hospitalization of any kind is needed. This is strictly a 
| snele?” HOME SYSTEM 
Mother: ‘She never pleased anybody.’ It does not interfere in any way with daily business or social routine. Effects are 
—Link. noticeable within a few days. While it is eliminating the alcohol from the system 
it is supplying a substitute which is temporarily needed, but this substitute is a purely 
Ri Hel vegetable tincture and is non-narcotic. Therefore stimulants are discontinued without 
9 Pp J any inconvenience. With the craving for alcohol gone, no will power is required for 
The high school student had just asked continuous abstinence from drink. The cost is very moderate and is covered many 
tis father for an extra dollar on his allow- times over by the financial savings effected. Write for literature. 
ance. Dz yas in ¢ »xpansiv IMPORTANT—pr. i a ere ee ae a 
ance Dad was in an expansive mood, PORTANT—Dr. McTaggart’s | McTAGGART SUPPLY CO., 1011 Woodward Ave. 
as he handed the money to him ad- System has a 40-year record of 
: ) : : al Dept.C-18, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
monished: accomplishment. It is sold with | Without obligati d me your booklet on 
. . . ets . 1 Out ODligation, sen ur DOO 
Dad: Remember, Son, it is just as great = Se cee ar aie ee the McTaggart System in a plain envelope. 
aburden to learn to spend money wisely pestle ibtsnerell agonal nyse Nome 
ait is to earn it ’ period results are not entirely aaa 
FS 7 i i i ress. 
Son: Yes, Dad, I understand. And I’m ee es 





ee ; will be promptly refunded. | i 
song to help you bear your burden. You 


fam the money and I'll spend it. 
—McCall Spirit. 








Sensitive 

_An aged woman was compelled to SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
étify as a witness in a lawsuit. Asked 

tell her age, she appealed to the judge, Christmas CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


‘Do I have to tell that?” 


whe 1 ; : Manger Set For The enclosed $ please send me 

Why, yes, madam,” replied the judge. ect Manger Sets No. 743 at $1.50 each 
‘tS a proper question, and at your time No. 10 Ever Glo Pictures at $1.50 each 
"life you surely need not be sensitive Ever-Glo No. 20 Ever Glo Pictures at $1.50 each 
Mout your age.” Religious No. 30 Ever Glo Pictures at $1.50 each 
“Well,” she said reluctantly, “I’m 97.” Pictures ; 
Now,” said the judge, “that admis- es ese cise ise aes le cle Xa casas peace eee eae 
‘on didn’t hurt you, did it?” For D il 

“Oh, yes, it did, judge,” was the em- _ tat . 

arassed reply. “You see, everybody See Inside 


hinks I’m 100.” Back Cover — CH-4611 
—Boston Globe. 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


June Bugs 
Dear Editor: 

I was surprised to learn from you (see 
Sept. C. H. page 88) that the June bug 
gave a light. In our part of the state, fire- 
flies do this. Entomologically yours, 
Dundee, N. Y. Mrs. A. F. Wright. 


Dear Mrs. Wright: 
In our part of the state, June bugs 
and fireflies are one and the same. 
Illuminatingly yours, 
Frank S. Mead. 
P.S. And sometimes they’re 
“lightning bugs.” 


Covers 
Dear Editor: 

List me as a reader who has never found 
any criticism of CHRISTIAN HERALD worth 
writing to you about, except the hyper- 
critical letters some other people write. 

My only criticism of your May cover 
would be that the baby is not as cute as 
my two-year-old and that I am not as 
pretty as the mother. However, I am glad 
that I look more like that mother than 
like Whistler’s mother. If I didn’t, ?’m 
sure my husband would have picked some 
girl who did, instead of me! 

CHRISTIAN HERALD is justly proud of its 
covers. Each one is a lovely surprise. Do 
you ever have anything without printing on 
them that could be used for framing? 
Grand Junction, Colo. Mary C. Smilie 


®@ If we all had reader Smilie’s sense 
of humor, what a world this would 
be! No, we’re sorry: we do not have 
covers without printing. Maybe 
some day we will, but right now the 
fuss and feathers, to say nothing of 
the increased cost, make it impos- 
sible for us to offer such a service. 
But we live in hope... 


Pants 
Dear Editor: 

I am surprised at Dr. Poling’s answer (to 
the woman who asked whether it was un- 
Christian for a woman to wear slacks, in 
the August C. H.). Slacks are a glorified 
name for pants! But a man does not re- 
spect, much less glorify, a woman who 
wears pants. It places her outside the 
bounds of the respect and honor due to 
womanhood. She also loses respect for 
herself ... 


Seattle, Wash. Rev. Robert Asa Smith 


@ We believe Dr. Poling answered 
it well when he said he was very 
positive that God has no judgment 
as to slacks. Dr. Smith quotes Deut. 
22:5: “The woman shall not wear 
that which pertaineth to a man; 
neither shall a man put on a 
woman’s garment...” But you see, 
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brother, there were no slacks when 
Deuteronomy was written, and 
furthermore men in those days wore 
gowns which quite resemble the 
gowns some women wear now, and 
nobody wore pants, and the women 
of Deuteronomic times wore gowns 
quite like the gowns the men wore 
then and later, and it’s all very, 
very, confusing. All I’m sure of at 
this point is that I do not want to 
wear an Arab’s gown in New York! 


Children’s Section 
Dear Editor: 
. .. I wonder if I might suggest a chil- 
dren’s section in CHRISTIAN HERALD?... 
Mrs. Virginia Anderson 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


@® Thank you for the suggestion! 
How we would like to do it—were 
we the kind of magazine that should 
do it, and had we the paper! CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD is an adult magazine; 
there are other magazines exclusive- 
ly devoted to children—many of 
them religious, published by de- 
nominational houses. These periodi- 
cals can do a much better job of it 
than we could, with only a page or 
two to spare for such a department. 
A skimpy children’s section is worse 
than none at all, and we don’t like 
to skimp, anywhere. 


Deluge 


@® That cover contest (September) 
is really something! Our secretaries 
are doing their level best to dig out 
from under the pile of mail that has 
come in, but we can’t possibly make 
a report on it this month, as we had 
hoped. It is far and away the most 
popular poll ever conducted by 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. 

Watch for announcement of win- 
ner, etc., next month. 


Early Birds 
Dear Editor: 

. . . I wonder as I read Miss Runbeck’s 
article, “Two Evenings in Every Day” 
how she could work or even sit and read 
for three hours before having her break- 


fast. I can hardly wait for my coffee to 
boil or bread to toast after getting dressed 
and going down in the morning. 

Collinsville, Conn A Subscriber 


@I envy Miss Runbeck her will- 
power, too! Once, a brother writer 
told me the time to write was be- 


tween dawn and seven A. M. I tried 
it for a month, and what I wrote be. 
tween dawn and seven wouldn't 
have been purchased by a comics. 
book editor. Later, in the Canadian 
Rockies, I got up every day for 
week to see the sun rise over a great 
peak; a friend told me it was the 
loveliest sunrise in all the world, 
For seven days I got up in the mid. 
dle of the night, in the dark and 
the cold, and stumbled out to see the 
sun—which refused to come up! The 
eighth day I slept—and the sun 
came up! 

I envy Mrs. Runbeck her will— 
but I don’t get up at dawn, any 
more. 


Lessons 
Dear Sir: 

My whole family joins me in thanking 
you for the return of the Sunday School 
Lessons. We missed them so much! We 
read the CHRISTIAN HERALD from cover to 
cover and enjoy every line of it. 

St. Paul, Minn. Ida M. Martin 


@ We have a separate file for the 
“Thanks - for - the - Sunday - School- 
Lessons” letters, and it grows daily, 
We certainly guessed wrong on that 
one! The readers have been more 
than gracious in their thanks: the 
thank-you notes almost equal the 
protests that came when we took 
the Lessons out. 


Christian Science 
Dear Editor: 

You have an article in your August 
number on “Does the Catholic Church 
Believe in Freedom of Worship?” and 
you would not want any of your readers to 
join the Catholic Church. Then why do 
you want the readers to join the Christian 
Science Society, and that is the reason you 
put the advertisement of the Christian 
Science Monitor in your paper... 

Mrs. Eleanor L. Cesandet 
St. Paul, Minn. 


® Sorry you got an idea like this 
We leave our readers quite free to 
join any Church they wish. We did 
not suggest that they become Chris- 
tian Scientists; we merely advertise 
one of the nation’s greatest news- 
papers. The ad might be construed 
to be another indication of our 
CHRISTIAN HERALD policy of reli- 
gious tolerance. 


Sabu 

@ Little Sabu, the Hindu boy in Hol- 
lywood, covered himself with glory 
and medals in the South Pacific 
fighting, and came home to .. . but 
suppose we let him tell it: 


I was determined to go to church to offer 
up my thanksgiving, but I made the ms 
take of walking into the first one I came t. 
A visiting preacher was occupying the pul- 
pit, and instead of praying, he gave 4 
travel-talk on Mexico that lasted an hou 
and five minutes. I was so mad by tht 
time it was over that I almost lost all my 
Christianity. 
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“REPRODUCED IN YOUR OWN HOME 
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RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


Y THE LIGHT OF DAY, EVER-GLO Pictures 
delight the eye with their artistic reproduc- 
tion of favorite subjects... with the colorful 
beauty of their six blended pastel shades.. 
with their handsome white beveled wood frame 
edging around the glass. 


And when night comes these remarkable pic- 
tures may still be clearly seen. For they are 
treated with a special process which makes them 
glow in the darkest room on the darkest night 
..a luminous beauty that lasts not merely for 
days, or months, but for year after year. 


Once you have seen any one of these pictures, 
you'll want all three...No. 10—“Jesus The 
Good Shepherd”... No. 20—‘‘Jesus Blessing 
Little Children”... No. 30—“‘Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep.” For they are all lovely pieces 
of art, suitable for hanging on any wall in your 
home...highly desirable as a Christmas or 
birthday gift...excellent as awards for your 
school or Sunday School group. They are 834x 
1034 inches in size, have an eyelet for hanging, 
price only $1.50 each. Use coupon—order by 
number—write today! 
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, ope true-to-life reproduction of the Nativity 
Scene brings the beauty and true meaning of 
Christmas into the Christian Home as no lights, 
no tree, no tinsel could ever do. The Babe in the 
manger, the humble stable, the Star of Bethlehem — 
ail the figures and scenes are beautifully reproduced 
in colorful, sturdy fibreboard cut-outs which fit 
quickly and precisely into a complete display in a 
matter of minutes. All pieces are varnished to a lus- 
trous finish so they can be quickly and easily cleaned 
—so you can use this attractive display year after year. 


You'll want this beautiful Manger Set under 
your own tree—not only for its striking decorative 
effect, but for the Christmas atmosphere it brings 
to your home. Packed in an attractive Gift Box, it 
is a nice gift for a friend, a worth while award for 
school or Sunday School. Only $1.50 postpaid. 
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AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS. LITERATURE AND Art| 
16th Annual Edition 


1946 


EDITED BY RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN THE PERFECT GIFT 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


The Spirit of Christmas lives within the pages of this 
lovely anthology. Here the best of new and old Christ- 
mas legends and carols, poetry and pictures, folk lore 
and photographs are beautifully displayed in full color. 

You'll cherish “The Nativity in Wood Carving” as well 
as “The Penny Piper’—Robert Louis Stevenson. You'll 
love singing the Christmas carols; and you'll want to 
frame the Christmas art. Young and old alike will thrill 
at the beauty of this traditional Christmas Annual. 


Gefe Edttion 
AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE Be sure to order your copy Paps cover ‘it ee 
Dept. CH 11-46, Minneapolis 15, Minn. early and some extra gift Cloth Edttion 


For the enclosed $....... ., send me copies of copies, too. 
CHRISTMAS [] Paper, $1.00; [] Cloth, $2.00 7 hia a: i Neat 220 





